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Foreword 


T 3E central theme of Amencan foreign lela- 
tions in Uie ninclccnlli century the mu* 
tual accommodation progressively acliluicd bet'necn 
oursel\es and Great Bntaln Tho main theme in tlic 
present century is quite diUcrent, oSermg a melancholy 
contrast At the turn of the ccntuiy Cermany and the 
United States had already emerged as great powers, 
and Japan was in process of attaining that status 
Presently Russia took on new form and vigor, and 
Italy was to entertain ht^ political ambition Later 
still, India began to emerge, as did China Coincident 
with this revolutionary chaapA in tie old order, tho 
United States has come to blows twice with Germany 
and once each with Japan and Italy Moreover, wc 
have fought China and must consider the danger of 
war with the Soviet Union At the halhvay mark, the 
now century has witnessed serious conflict between 
ourselves and all our nstng contempmranes save India 
Such a vast change of fortune suggests the presence 
of general causes, overshadowing the spcciQc causes 
attending each of the successive crises How shall we 
cliaractenze tliese broad rnuveinents of history, and 
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what IS the coimection between them and our involve' 
ment in the first World War? 

We can see today, what was much less clearly visible 
at the time, that the first World War signahred the 
decline of Europe from its former pre-eminence in 
world pohtics With it, indeed, the Columbian era, 
that bnlLant period of European expansion of which 
we ourselves are lastmg evidence, was drawing to a 
dose Sooner or later such a decline was boimd to 
occur But the manner of its occurrence is a matter of 
particular interest In the actual event, Europe did 
not succumb to superior alien forces but to her own 
mtemeeme strife German ambition, beytmd the capa' 
city of Continental Europe to cope with, engaged the 
energies of Great Britain In fact, Anglo-Gennaa 
nvalry became a major point of tension, and Britain 
was no longer able to remam detached Conti 
nental politics Absorbed in the compellmg necessi* 
ties of European pohtics Britain also ceased to serve 
effectively as a buffer between Europe and the Umted 
States 

Had it been accustomed to acting on posver con 
sidenttions the Umted States mi^t have based a 
policy forthrightly on Cennany’s attempt to supplant 
Great Britain But the United States svas not habituated 
to viewing international politics m such harsh terms 
Moreover, it did not desue a future different from 
the past, nor was it covetous of either the glory or the 
responsibihbes of world power There was, conse* 
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quently du iiead-oa colLaon mlh Germany Rather 
CeTman Amcncan lelaUoas entered a legalistic oiaae 
m the perplexing mtneacics of xvhicb the two coim 
tries eventually came to blows It seems unlikely that 
the laxvyers by taking paths o^er than those actually 
chosen might have significantly altered the outcome 
Nor was commercial any more than legal poLcy the 
truly has c factor The United States and Germany 
became embroiled because of then diftering attitudes 
toward British control of the seas Germany felt that 
she must challenge that control lo the interest of her 
own future freedom of action Ihe United States for 
Its part regarded Bnlish power benevolently os a 
factor contnhiittng to Amenean security 

Thu IS the state of affairs which the probing of thn 
submanne revealed Unwittingly it was the insbsi 
tnent which laid bare the political coxmcctian with 
Europe which most Amcncans had ceased to beheve 
existed and which they were disposed to art on 
instinctively rather than face the full implications of 
what was disclosed 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my indebted 
ness to the Institute for Advanced Study where during 
my membership in this study took its present 

shape and character 1 shall always be grateful for Uie 
constant encouragement of tJie late Professor Edward 
hlead Karle of the Institute who gave time and energy 
with that graciousness and unselfishness so typ cal of 
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ONE 


Prior to 1914: Anglo-American and 
German-Amertcan Relations 


TTVinNG to an Eo^uli {nrad on }une B, 
YV 1917> H»ury Adams said that to lus be« 
%vildeiineat Le found tlie Uuitod States and Bntais 
Cghliiig side by side in a world war, and thus, be added, 
“I find the great object of my Lie accomphsbed 
in the buddug up of the great cOTununily of Atlantio 
Powers which I hope will at lost make a precedent 
that can naser be forgotten Strange it is,” Adams 
concluded, "that we should have done it by inducing 
these blockheods of Cetmans to kick us into it”* 

For nearly a hundred years before the outbreak of 
the first World War Great Bntajs was virtually the 
only power with whidi the United Stales came into 
contact Only Great Bntain wus in a position seriously 
to impede our international fieedom of action In the 
decades foUoivmg the War of iBxz there was con- 
tinued fnctiOD between the two countries In the case 
of the West Indian trade this friction was purely 
economic in character, but it frequently took the ferm 
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of the most dangerous of all quarrels, involving terri- 
tory and strategic advantage In Central America 
there was compeUlion for ascendancy m the small 
unstable fragments of Spams shattered Empire The 
long anticipation of an mteroccamc canal was accom- 
panied by serious strain, not finally allayed until con- 
clusion of the Hay Pauncefote treaty of igoi, by 
which Great Britain surrendered her nght (recognized 
by the Umted States in the Clayton Bulwer treaty of 
1850) to share control of such a waterway Closer 
homo there were constant imtations along the Cana- 
dian border, and there was the large problem of 
Oregon. The Texas question of the 1830s and 1840’s 
invited Bntish mterventtoo, which, however, did not 
materialize When Anglo-Amencan relations survived 
even the Civil War without a major break, differences 
from that tune on proved for the most part manage- 
able withm the coofines of arbitral procedure, with a 
resulting record of aibitntbon unique in the history 
of mtemationaji lelatmns ’ 

In the course of the nineteenth century Anglo- 
American relations developed progressively in the di- 
rection of accommodation and away from hostihty 
This was the result of a number of factors, at least one 
of which was a product of cucumstance The Revolu 
tionary War had shown that Bntish actions in the 
New World could be frustrated — and the War of 181a 
had demonstrated that they could be senously ham- 
pered — by the importunities of European politics This 
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was agom Uie cose at tlie end of tlie nmeteentli 
centuT)' when Great Rnlafn noeepted the vievvs of 
the United States jn the Venezuelan dispute, sur- 
rendered her nghts m an uthmian canal, and withdrew 
her principal naval forces from the Caribbean Con- 
fronted with European powers too strong to be ig- 
nored. Bntain at tins tune surrendered her remaining 
claims to major political influeDce in the Western 
Hemisphere and sought to secure the United Stales 
as on ally The growing strength of the United States 
was also an important factor m Anglo-American lela- 
faons Canada, after the Civd War and until it became 
a self governing dominion, served as ft hostage to the 
United States for Rnhsb good behavior 
The power situation was one of the factors cnndi- 
honing the relatioas between tbe United States and 
Great Britain, but it was by no means deterniining 
Covemmects, bceaiLse of bad pidgment or desperation 
or rccldessness, often fly in the foco of adverse circum- 
stance Moroover, the close of the Napoleonic wars 
found British naval power at a new pealc, and until tbe 
end of the niseteenth century Bntain felt free to stand 
somewhat apart from European pobCicr Ounxig most 
of that century Great Dntain had a surplus of power 
which was not absorbed m European nvahies Ihe 
development of an Anglo American accommodation 
in the Westera Hemisphere was m accord with any 
realistic estimate of the practical limits imposed by 
the power situation, but this is to say merely that 
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neither country was foolhardy Such an accommoda- 
bon was not preordained and it stands as a tnbute to 
wise statesmanship on both sides 
The two counbies conducted with restraint their 
own pohtico-terntonal nvalnes in the Western Henii- 
sphere Neither country Idt an imperious need to ex- 
pand temtonally m Latin America, and not only did 
each refram from calling m the aid of outside powers 
to bolster its posibon against the other, but jointly 
they forbade entrance to third powers The delicate 
balance of Anglo-Amencim relabons, as it began to 
appear after the War of iSia, is indicated by the cir> 
cumstances surrounding enunoaUon of the Monroe 
Doebue The tmmedute sUmulus was the design of 
the restored Bourbon Coveniment in France, with the 
consent of the Holy Alliance, to join with Spain in 
tttmgmshing the newly acquired independence of the 
Latin American countries Great Britain, determined 
that this vast area shuidd not revert to the (dused door 
as regards trade, and feanng lest France rebuild her 
power on the basis of a conneebon with the New 
World, somided out the Vmted States as to die possi 
bflity of joint acbon, but eventually moved mdej?end 
ently and confronted France m October 1823 ivilh a 
vrrttrel Tottnnstum, lamoos memorandum of For 
eign Secretary George Canning to the French ambas- 
sador in London, Prince Jules de Pohgnac. The United 
Slates, fox Its part, completely aware of the fortunate 
imphcations of the Bnbsb position, desinng to avoid 
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cn> permanent political connection wllli Europe, arul 
conscious that Ilnlaln limcU was tlic greatest ot all 
potential menaces to American frectlom of action, pn>» 
crctled irdcpcntlcnlli In Dcccniltcr 1823 when Presi- 
dent Monroe irt forth In Ills rnessige to Congress the 
doctrine of licmisphetlc securit) which licars his name 
American and Drlthli policies were parallel Hiey were 
alto connectesl Tor the greater part of the nJnetcenlh 
century tlie United Slates omilln] formulating a lunl 
and military polie\ which normal!) vssMild Ime been 
expected and rc<]u(red as the companion of the Mon- 
roc Doctrine Iiutead there gresv up nn Implicit re- 
liance on Brllisli sea power Tliesc are the condltiom 
whieli explain the nihet rcmarVahlc fact that in the 
coune of Uic nineteenth century Latin America, unlike 
other pohtleally weak areas sucli as Africa and Asia, 
escaped European control The Anglo-American com- 
munity of interest and policy prcsrnlcd the Western 
Hemisphere from passing into the swift currents of 
international politics 

Tills political accommodation could hardly have 
been ocitleved if British colonial sovereignty and sea 
power had been used in the ninctccndi century as 
in the cighlccnlli If a policy of monopoly, excluding 
or severely handicapping all but British shipping and 
goods in Empire ports, had prevailed, there could 
have been no real adjustment of Anglo Amencan re- 
lation.? — nor could Great Bntain have prcvenlcd her 
remaining North American and West Indian posses 
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sions from following the rebeUious example of Uie 
Thirteen Colonies In the Jay Treaty of 179^ (hrect 
trade between Great Bntaio and the United States 
was placed on a recipiocat, noodiscnimnatory basis, 
and Amencan ships were admitted to the Bnlish East 
Indian trade It was in the Western Hemtfphere, how- 
ever, that the old colonial system was most strongly 
entrenched, and the customary restrictions on pom- 
merce and navigaticm, relaxed dunng the wan of tlie 
French Revolution and Napoleon, uere seasserted by 
Britain after 1815 recrudescence was to be short- 
lived, but until 1830 senous fnebon existed between 
ilie United States and Great Britain over the bau on 
Amencin ships in Bntisb West Indian ports In that 
year a reciprocity arrangement was agreed (0 which 
satisSed Amencan interest and provide for hftmg of 
retaliatory measures against Bntaui in Aroencan ports 
Yet even before this, m 1822. the Bntish Parhament 
had t^cn the first steps leading to the great revolution 
m its commercial and navigation policies which culmi- 
ruled in i860 in virtually complete freedom of com- 
merce and shippmg m the relations of the Kntisb 
Empire among its parts and with the rest of the 
world* This liberal policy pursued by the worlds 
dominant trading nation reduced international ten 
sions hy lesseuuig the eoonocme significance of sover 
eignty The consequences were deinnnstrable not only 
in An^o Amencan relations m the Western llemi 
sphere, but also m the Far East Despite the fact that 
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Britain assumed the chief burden of breaking down 
Chinese exclusion, all natmns, and notably the United 
States, entered into the enlarged Clunese trade on a 
basis of equality Not e\cn for bargaining purposes 
toward other Western nations did Great Britain claim, 
after the Anglo-Chmese War of 1840-41, a preferred 
status in China’s trade 

Also contnbulmg powerfully to the tleclme of hostil- 
ity and to the growth of friendly relabons between the 
United States and Great Britain was the common cul- 
ture of the two countries The same language served 
to promote that homogeneity of values and atbtudes 
which IS basic to political confidence and stability 
hloreover, the suiulanty of govemmenbl end legal in- 
stitutions reinforced a fccltog of community 
Pohtical accommodation, economic hberahsm, and 
cultural affinity gave nse to another major aspect of 
Anglo American relations the insensitivity of those 
relations to considerations of fighting effeebveness It 
was a significant fact, both as a reflection of and as 
an element contributuig to healthy relations, that the 
United States and Great Bnlaia escaped the vicious 
circle which the assumptioo of violence so frequently 
imposes upon nations The policies pursued by the two 
countries vis 4 vis one another were to a remarkable 
degree unburdened by any expectation that force was 
a likely arbiter of their affairs The Rush Bagot agree- 
ment of 1817, by which naval vessels of both countnes 
were prohibited on the Great Lakes and which has 
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tain mabdroit notions about defense of coastal cities * 
This minimum and defenshe conception of a nav> s 
function could not have sundvet! the construction of 
an btlimian canal b> the United States, which ssotild 
automatically Impose the necessity of controlling the 
approaches to the canal and would entail eiclusisc 
naval domination of the Conlibean 

Change In the character of the naval program, how- 
e\er, did not await force of circumstance, but was 
fathered by the theoretical wntings of an American 
naval ofEccr, Alfred Thajer Malian Tlie publication 
In 1890 of Malian's Influence cf Sen Pmcer on IlUtor]/, 
1660-17S3 coincided with tlie crucial period of tran* 
iltion in naval technology and with renewed stirrings 
of Evoopean eTpansion Mahan's booh was an intellcc* 
tual performance which was a powerful stimulus to 
navalism in the w-orld capitals and not least In Wash- 
ington Addressiag the question of broad public policy 
and basing his analysis on tlic record of linlish im- 
perial success m the mercantilist age, Mahan held 
that the key to national growth, prosperit) , and se- 
curity was sea ik>wct — ^ not on a local but world scale, 
and not In the form merely of Ggliting slups Sea power 
to be complete and viable must rest on a productisc 
homeland on an octiie merchant marine, and on 
colonies or at least overseas bases Such a combination 
of factors would provide the $ine\« of a fighUng navy 
and also the raison rT^frc of such a navy It was. 
Mahan believed, the ps«senpt«sn for national great- 
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did not fail to point out Uie sigmlicance 
>- i place which combined to place Bntain 

at u- jimandmg crossroads of the world But he 
failed to appreciate fully that geography made no 
provision for and history was not hkely to repeat the 
necessary conditions for the appearance of a similar 
center, with the same powerful leverage, at any other 
tune or place 

There is a spurious element in all such grand con- 
cefAiOQS of politta, but this did not prevent Mahan’s 
theory of sea power from attracting disciples who ac- 
cepted it with even less caution than it had been pro- 
pounded by its author It was so accepted by Theodore 
Hoosevelt with direct results for Americaa foreign 
policy It also contributed to the fatal Anglo-Gezmas 
naval nvalry, which made the war of 1914 a world war, 
enmeshiag the United States in lU bitter intransl* 
gcncc^ Because of the influence of Mahan’s writ- 
ings on Tbeodete Roosevelt and Heoiy Cabot Lodge, 
the Spanish Amencan War, quite unexpectedly for the 
country at large, resulted m the acquisibon of the 
Phihppine Islands ’The assumption of territorial re- 
sponsibility m the highly unstable area of the Far 
East required in turn diat the United States concern 
itself with the nvalnes of the great powers there 
Roosevelts mediation in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
his Far Eastern policy id general, mark the first de- 
parture from the indifference toward high politics 
which for so long had diaracterized American policy 
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The Pacific rather than the Atlantic witnessed this 
initial abandonment of a passne altitude \ct the 
future of international politics was being fashioned 
across the Atlantic Not Asiatic but European politics 
was destined to gwe nse to the major challenge to 
American statecraft Hie problems which were pr« 
ently to come unsoliated issued not from the periphery 
but from the center of Western civilization It is inter 
esling to note that the first espression of Amencnn 
power on Uie world stage not only did not assist l>wt 
probably hindered the United Stales m identifying and 
meeting the mam challenge id 1914 The venture In 
Asia had a theoretical and gratuitous quality, it v'as 
further rendered suspect by the highly personal el*” 
ment suppLed b> Theodore noosevclt as assistant s<tc- 
retaiy of the Navy and subsequently os President The 
strong and mdignant anti unpenahsm generated m 
Amcnca by the untoward consequences of the Spanish 
Amencan War reinforced the already indigenous but 
considerahly different altitude of isolationism 

The Amencan people and gwemmenl were ill pre- 
pared hy crpcnencc to meet the challenge of jgi4 
hor was the form of that chaDenge cmlculaied to m:ihe 
the Amencan response any easier That the first half 
of the twentiedi century m Its tragic unfolding should 
have cast the United States and Germany in the rale 
of leading antagonists cannot be accounted for m iiny 
Simple and direct way 

There was httle in German Amencan relabons prior 
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to 1914 to suggest the denonement of 1917 To be 
sure, a nvalry had spnmg up in the Caribbean 
^Vhereas Great Britain had gracefully accepted the 
dominant position of the United States in the New 
World, Germany displayed an eagerness here as else- 
where to respond to ai^ opportuiuty The ambitious 
character of German policy in the Caribbean had for 
sometime been cause of growug concern m the United 
States A still broader nvalry ertendmg to other parts 
of the world was another unpromising factor in Cer> 
man American relations The two navies eyed each 
other as competitors Certainly the armaments race in 
Europe was no small factor precipitating war in 1914 
What ultimate significance was attached to the Ger* 
man Amencan counterpart the European madness? 

Naval competition between these nsing new powers 
was evident in various diplomatic incidents Hiere 
had been friction over Sanjoa ui 1889 and over the 
islands m the Faafic set adnft by Spam’s defeat m 
1898 These were small episodes, not ivithout a farcical 
element, yet they left a residue of imtation Of more 
consequence were the incidents ansing out of the 
German quest for footholds m the Garihhean But, in 
companson with the gum and implacable Anglo Ger- 
man naval nvalry, that between Germany and the 
United States had about it an academic quality 

As if in response to Mahan’s leaching that national 
policy reached its apex m sea power, the two navies 
became keen competitors, adding another facet to the 
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navalism v.hich so suddenly aod ommously overtook 
world poLbcs at the turn of the century Alfred Vagts, 
the leading student of Gennao-Amencan relations of 
tins period, lentaiked that *AVheTever comparison of 
any kind, however far fetched, seemed possible 
it was drawn by the offices and officers of the tft’o 
navies"* Each establishment used the other as ex 
ample and justificatinn for its own appeals for public 
approval and le^labve support With evangelistic fer- 
vor, shared by the civilians m the respective navy 
leagues, professional interest was unqualifiedly identi- 
fied with national need.* 

Hardly anyone, least of all the cavaluts, foresaw the 
actual circumstances which would cause the two on 
tions to clash The prediction on both sides was of a 
German expedition against North Amenca In the ac- 
tual event, of course, it was to be an American expe- 
dition that embarked overseas yet a$ late as iqi6 
Admiral von Capelle, Gennan minister of the Navy, 
thought that die danger of America s sending troops to 
Europe was "zero, zero, zero" '• And on the very eve 
of our entry mto the war the best informed opmion in 
the United States anticipated no more than the possi- 
bility of sending volunteers for the land fighting 
Almost wilfnlly, it would seem, Bntain’s crucial role 
in German American relabons was ignored Great Bnt 
am, possessed of vast interests m the New World, 
\vas the third element m a tnongular situation, and 
events were to show that the Anglo-German naval 
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m-aliy was of more consequence for tlic United States 
tlian the German American So long ns Entain's po- 
sition in the Atlantic world remained intact and vigor- 
ous, the United States and Germany could not have 
^‘Pcome serious antagonists Any misfortune befalling 
Great Bntain, however, would have confronted us 
anew with the problem of stabiliaing our transatlantic 
relations 

All else remaining equal. It would have required an 
uncommon display of irresponsibility end the worst of 
luck to have precipitated bilaterol hostilities between 
oursches end Germany There was no legacy of eld 
scores to be settled, nor was there intense struggle for 
uamediate gain one over the other Neither the past 
nor the present, but the future, was uppermost And 
the future could not be judged except in relation to 
Bntam’s power on and across the seas Cermany 
Viewed it as an obstacle to the fulCUmcnt of her des- 
tmy The United States, on the other hand, viewed 
it not only wnth complacency but sabsfaction The 
first World War threw these differing attitudes into 
sharp relief and induced a mounting tension m Cer- 
cianAmencan relations which finally reached the 
breakmg pomt 
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The Submarine: Point of Departure 
for American Polity 

T he SUB\(ARINE was a novel weapon in 
igi^ wliose poleoUaLty as a destroyer ol 
conunerce was unappreciated even by the Gemans It 
was destined, however, to play a smsulai and wholly 
impromptu role m the unfolding of history, and it was 
uutnuneotal lo leading the United States to establish 
once again — after an interval of a hundred yeais—si 
pobtical cooncctiOQ vnth Europe 
The cxtraordinoiy role lo which the submanse was 
cast becomes sppairnt if we ash what Ameiica’s re- 
lation to the war would have been had technology 
required a few years more tn which to perfect the 
new weapon. Britain’s penl, restncted in that event to 
the threat of German mastery over Belgium, would 
have been less apiareiit— and less real There would, 
moreover, have been no mstfitime atrocities to arouse 
indignation agamst Gennany By the same tolen, An- 
^o-Ameriean rebtions would have been suhiect to 
greater strain, for in the absence of the submanne 
s8 
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the freedora of the seas issue would have arisen in its 
old fanuliar form, requinng of ilie British utmost 
caution m interfering with Amcnean trade 
Thougli a potent destroyer of Allied commerce, the 
sutmanne proved in the end less a military asset to 
Germany than & poLttcal liability Whetlier it svas oc- 
casion or caa<e of Amencan entry into tlie war, ave 
need not now decide It is cnotigb for tlie present to 
give an account of how the submarine provided the 
point of departure of Amencaa pohey 
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crew being accorded the safety of 

national law «“““ ot neutral Dags, 
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lUiavoidably becom. ^ 

agamst enemy a„„ undertook to yistify this 

an ngLts A previous designation 

infnngemcnt of n between Scotland and 

by Great Bntains extended contra 

Norway as f’ seizure of noncontraband German 
band list, and her 
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propert) on neutral vessels were illegal acts, the mem 
orandtim asserted, whitdi warranted retaliatory meas- 
ures It was further contended that the neutrals bad 
made only “theoretical protest" against these British 
practices, in justificabon for which Great Britain had 
pleaded her Natal interests Consequently “Germany 
must now appeal to these same wtal interests " * 

In his histone reply of February lo. President Wood- 
row Wilson declared that should Germany “destroy 
any merchant vessel of die United States or cause the 
death of Amencan ahzens." die United States would 
view the act as an “indefensible nobtion of neutral 
rights “ would hold the German Government to “strict 
accountahibty “ and would take any steps necessary to 
“safeguard Amencan bves and property and to secure 
to Amencan citizens the full enjoyment of their ac- 
knowledged ngbts on the high seas " * 

In this exchange of notes as issue was drawn which 
two years later led lo deadlod; and war The fateful 
German dedarabon of unrestneted submarine warfare, 
dated February x, igiy, differed, however, m one tm 
portant respect feoin the declaration of February 4, 
1915 In 1915 the German Government aclmowledged 
that the submarine was under instruction “to avoid 
violence to neutral ships m so for as they are recogniz- 
able " whereas m igty all shipping, enemy and neutral 
alike, was subject to deliberate destruction. 

It IS notewordiy that at no bme between February 
1915 and February 19x7 was the sinJang of Amencan 
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sbps acd the loss of lives on such ships a matter of 
ina}or controversy behveen the United States and Ger- 
many During this two year period eleven American 
ships were attacked by German submarines or raiders, 
sit were sunk, one suirendered, and four damaged, 
with a total loss of three hves — aU on the Gulfitght, 
May 1, 1915* Althongb questions of fact and the mode 
of deterTniiung the amount of compensation were mat- 
teis of diplomatic exchange, Germany m no case denied 
responsibility in principle • 

The adoption in 1917, however, of a policy of in 
discnmmate torpedoing of neutral and enemy vessels 
introduced an issue which Germany had skirted in 
igig and avoided so far as it concerned relations with 
the United Stales Hiat Uie eipeneiice of other neu- 
trals before February i, 1917 was decidedly less favor- 
able than that of the United States, is indicative of 
the strong restraint which the sharp response and 
potential power of the United States exercised over 
Germany’s actions American sbippmg was safe from 
the submarme m greater degree and for a longer pe- 
riod than that of any other neutral * 

The fnction between Germany and the Umled States 
durmg 1915-17 arose not over bss of life on American 
vessels but on Allied vessels Up to February 1917 
ten belligerent vessels (eight Rntish and two Italian) 
had been attacked by the Cennans with loss of Amer- 
ican life, total American losses were 176, of which 128 
perished m the Lusttama disaster ' Wilson’s decision 
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for ivar m Apnl 19,7 vi-as prec.pilated by the deliber- 
ate smJaag of Amencan ships Nonetheless, it is nse- 
M to esarnme at length the controveny over Ger- 
many s actrons toward enemy merehantmen Such an 
mmmahon won suggest the underlying mot, res of 
Amencan pohey, and svdl help to deeide whether, 

ITT, ? 1.°'* •!» pohey was re- 

sponsible for Gennanys ultunate resort to unrestricted 
submanne warfare 

“ Amencan eitmen was 

Marfh S^ *'P was sunl m the Iruh Sea on 
March as, 19,5 by a Gennau submanne There was a 

^t£.“i,°' <>“• of one Amencan, Leon 

C prash^ The mcident foreshadowed the ^r 

G™ attacks on the Alhed vesseU. Wan«. Are 

Thrasher's ^ question presented by 

^hers death iras whether the fonnula of "stact 

ark's m th’V" S'* eiTer 

Thrasher case— bv th«, Government m the 

been several weeks old There bad 

WtherrreTrr:1o'':fn.rc:rr^, 
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ind with Secretary of State William Jennings Brpn 
a legal adviser, Chandler P Anderson, tending to 
a view considerably less extreme 
Lansing advued Bryan that an American citizen 
traveling on a belligerent ship was entitled to full 
protection of tlie rules of maritime %varfare Sucli 
a position, Lansing was aware, would be tantamount 
to prescribing for Germany the methods of warfare 
which that country could and could not employ m the 
struggle with Great Bntain* Lansing prepared and 
sent to Bryan a draft note He admitted that its Ian- 
Euage was harsh and unconciliatory, and confessed 
that he felt the "gravest anuety* as to the results if 
the note were sent It did not mean war, but it meant 
'^tense hostility and the charge of open support of 
the enemies of Germany" This risk “after mature 
consideration” he was prepared to take* In another 
communication to Bryan on April 7 Lansing recog 
itized that expediency would favor warning Americans 
not to take passage on beUigerent merchantmen, but 
he contended that the ‘dignity of the Government and 
Its duty to its citizens demanded a policy in harmony 
with strict accountability He raised the question of 
what would be done if a "neiitmZ vessel with Amen 
cans on board should he torpedoed and the Americans 
drowned,’ and concluded that for the “sake of the 
future, we cannot aSord to allow eicpediency or avoid 
ance of the issue to control oim action m the Thrasher 
case”” 
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As early as Febmaiy 15 Laming tad prepared a 
memorandum argumg ikal from Germany’s standpoint 
the advantages of war with the Umled States would 
appear to outweigh the disadvantages, since Germany 
would gam a free hand to mtemipt Amenean trade 
with the Alhes and in other respects there would be 
no Menal change m the ntJitary and naval situa- 
tioin On the occasion of the torpedomg of the Fahha 
at the end of March 1915 he minted the attention of 
nis chief, Bryan, to this memorandum, addmg that 
since wntmg it he had been 'informed through differ- 
ent channels that German pubhc opinion tales a very 
similar view of the situation." President Wilson’s own 
conment on the memorandum was that he appreciated 
Its force to the fuIl_-B„t « „„ 

Muise so long as we thinl ourselves on the firm ground 
f right , with specific reference to the Thrasher case, 
eompouad pohcy 

mth legal nght in ivise proportions, no doubt " ■' Yet 
■P'W would 

imdoubt^y have been greater had the permanent m 

™ "Sarded as comcid 

mg with the Gennan cause 

Chmdler P Anderson tool a different new of the 
^;her rose In his diaiy he set doivn that Lansing 
™ unwilhng to disregard the law" smce 'the Amer 
lOT people would be dissatisfied with any weal or 
halfivay measures „ dealmg vnth a case lavolvmg 
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the loss of on Amcnean life"** Anderson then gave 
his own views 

I do not agios with him about rins, and have alicady heard 
one of the most inteUigcnt pec^c I know say that if the 
Ameiiean people are wilhng to put up with what has hap* 
pened in Mexico, they will stand anything Furthermore, 
the ease as reported does not involve an aSrent to the 
United States, as Thrasheds death was not the specific pur- 
pose of the attack by the submanne, being merely inciden- 
tal to the destruebon of the The attack on the sbp of 
coune was unlawful in the opijuoa of the United States, 
but inasmuch as wo came in contact with the case only 
through one of its indirect results K seems to me that we 
might place the matter on the plane of a claim for pecu 
niary damages resultmg horn an unlawful act Germany 
would of course deny that (he act was unlawful, and tlus 
would raise a question of a legal nature 

Anderson prepared n memoTandum along these lines 
which was sent to the President Incorporated in hiS 
diary is a copy of the rnemoranduni, attached to which 
15 a transmittal shp addressed to Lansing "Dear Sert 
This IS a solution of the Thrasher case which will keep 
us out of trouble CPA"** 

The practical consequence of Anderson’s view 
(which, to be entirely workable, required a prohibi 
tion of Amencaas trarelmg on belligerent vessels) 
would have been refusal by die United States to quar- 
rel with Germany over m^ods of warfare employed 
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against Great Britain, thoAmencan Government vvould 
have confined itseU to claimmg damages m event of 
tann to an Amenean citizen Lansing repLed to Andci- 
»n tot die fnndamental diBculty with such a position 
!ll!S "“'““S' admitting that the illegahty of the 
method employed by rCeimany] „ open to ques- 
lo^n. Lansmg thought that -»e go as far as we ought 
when we leave open for dncussion the legal right to 

ir,? d r I ’■ "« panansible, he 

“ve' mu,t‘, ’"““5 -onhelligeients 

bjLen elf 'f ft' couna to 

Ui. ISrl ?“ Tt •*“ ftat the act of 

-SvISnh'^l"'*”' P'ft't'a'J fta‘ 

i totisr^" T;,*"' “ Amenean 

■mpronirT “"'‘'ft” ft' ">'<>■'<)' employed as 

aon-nteShS cX““ t' ■''' "“r 

■ah vel ; t '",r '■““S' upon a Bnt- 

eupied by one who s. from tot om 

C'nnany over her mSor^.:-“S^ft 
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inercljantmen, lie was also dubious about even de 
manding an mdemmty ” 

Wilson quicHy inclined, however, to Lansing’s view 
He replied to Secretary Bryan that lie did not like the 
Thrasher case ^t is full of disturbing possibilities ” 
But, he added, it was clear to him that Hirasher “came 
to his death by reason of acts which were in un 
questionable violation of the just rules of intcroational 
law with regard to unanned vessels at sea “ Ho tliouglit 
therefore that it is probably our duty to insist 
that the lives of our citizens shall not be put in danger” 
by such acts This judgment was based on the explicit 
assumption that the Bnlish merchant ship on which 
Thrasher had been Craveliog was unarmed Accordingly 
on Apnl 6 Wilson raised the compLcated question of 
the armed merchantman loformation had reached the 
American Government that Bnfish merchantmen, a 
few of which were knoivn lo be armed, ivere under 
orders to attack submannes by gunfire or rammiDg 
Wilson asked Biyati whether the Gennan commander 
who, he hypothesized, might have found it “imprac- 
ticable to asceitun •whether the Falaba was 

armed, would be justified in “acting upon the theory 
that the Entish authorization (to attack] had in effect 
transformed all vessels and made them bahle to attack 
as such This aspect of the Falaba case had also oc- 
coned lo Bryan, who replied to Wilson that it ivas as 
yet unknown whether the Fehba was armed or if not 
armed, whether the fact fliat the vessel was unanned 
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was known to the commander of the submanne’* 
Nonetheless, after further in\estigabon, no evidence 
was adduced showmg that the Falabo was aimed, and 
this possibly troublesome aspect of the case was put 
aside '• 

On Apnl 22, 1915 the E'resident seemed finally to 
have decided on a pohey “Although I have been silent 
for a long tune about the case," he wrote Biyan, “I 
have had it much m my mind to work out some 
pracUcable course of action " He outlmed a strong note 
to the German Government, which followed Lansmgs 
lecommendaUons He suggested that Germany be told 
^t the Amencan Government took it for granted that 
Germany had no idea of ebangmg the rules (or, 
rather, the essential principle) of mtemational law 
with regard to the safety of noncombatants and of the 
citizens of neutral countries at sea, however radical the 
present change m prachcal condihons of warfare " He 
would then raise the whole question of the use of sub- 
marmes agamst merchant vessels, “calling attenUon 
annimstantially to the impossibihty of observing the 
s eguards and precaubons so long and so clearly rec- 
ognized as unperabve in sudi matters " The German 
acbon was to be protested “as contrary to laws based, 
not ra mCTe mterest or convemence, but on human 
ity. fair play, and a necessary respect for the nghts 
ofneut^ “Yet this decision failed to sbek, for ^ViI 
son confused to Bryan almost a week later that he was 

not at an confident that we are on the right track m 
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considenng such a note as I outlined for Mr I,ansing 
to work on “ “Perhaps," he added, “it is not necessary 
to make formal represenlations in the matter at all”®* 
Having at first veered toward the strong views of Lan- 
sing, Wilson later changed his mind, tending toward 
the more cautious position of Bryan 

11 

Events now overtook the Thrasher case On Apnl 28 
and May i. 1915 the American vessels Cushing and 
Gulfitghi were attacked hy the Germans On the Gulf- 
hght there ivas a loss of three Lves Lansing felt that 
these lucidenls, clearly covered by the Wikoiuan for- 
mula of stnet accoustabihty, called for prompt protest 
and unequivocal demand (or damages Yet some dispo- 
sibOQ had to be made of the Thrasher case, to clear the 
way To this end Lansug was ready to view that case 
less uncompioinisingly than heretofore He now sug- 
gested to Bryan that the Thrasher case, if compared 
with the recent attacks on the two American vessels, 
left “room for argument ” He thought that 'discussion 
of the use of submarines would be appropnate" in 
the ThraBhex case, it was, moreover, “open to question" 
whether the Amencan note of February 10 applied He 
advised that a separate note be sent immediatel) in the 
Thrasher case, "so that a more moderate and 1 ms ngid 
representation may be made before action is taken in 
the other cases 

Yet once agam events intervened On May 7 the 
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British liner LusitanUi was suah wthout warning bj 
a German submarine The loss of life was appalling 
Of the passengers and crew numbering nearly 2000 
there perished 1 198, including 128 Amencans ** This 
was the first dramatic demonstration of the indiscnmi 
nate destruction of life 10 twentielh-cenhiry warfare 
Although we have subsequently become mured to total 
war, the effect of the Lusitania disaster on contempo* 
raiy opinion was electne. The American pubhd was 
horrified 

\Vhile Germany attempted to defend her act by ref 
erence to the accepted categones of intemabonal law, 
her strongest argument related to a circumstance un 
known to mtemational law— the employment of the 
submarine as a commerce raider, and its vulnerabihty 
to ramming and smallobber cannon fire ” The Lusi 
tania itself was unarmed, but the British had begun 
even before the war ( for reasons unconnected with the 
submarine) the practice of anning their merchantmen 
Moreover, in February 1915, foUomng the German 
dwlaration of a war zone around the Bntish Isles, con 
fidenhal orden of the Bntish Admiralty had instructed 
masters of merchantmen to flee from or, if circum 
^nces permitted, fire on or ram submannes »* The 
German Government in its first Lusitania note stated 
that It was therefore “unable to consider Enghsh mer 
chant vessels any longer as undefended territory.* " 
an at German commanders are consequently no 
onger in a position to observe the rules of capture 
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otherwise usual and wlb which they invanahly com- 
plied before this " 

Whereas in the Falaba case the death of one Ameri- 
can, Leon C Thrasher, had resuhed in an mcondusive 
discussion of what posibon the Amencan Government 
should take, the wholesale death of Americans on the 
Lusitania quickly biouglit u {lolicy lu its first Lusita- 
nia note of May 13 1915 the Amencan Government 
pointed out the "practical impcKsibility of employing 
suhmannes in the destruction of commerce without 
disregarding those nile? nf fairness, reason, justice, and 
humanity, which all modem opanion regards os imper- 
ative ” Tlie lucompatibility of submanne warfare with 
the accepted rules was dwelt upon m detail, the note 
reiterated that ‘'manifestly submarines cannot be used 
against merchantmen, as the last few weeks have 
shown, without an inevitaWe violation of many sacred 
pnnciples of justice and humanity”^* There was a 
firm conclusion 

the Covemnicnt of the United States cannot believe 
that the commanders of the vesscb which committed these 
acts of lawlessness did so except under a misappiehensioa 
\£ the orders issued by the Impend German nuva\ authorl 
ties It takes it for granted that, at least within the practical 
possibilities of every sudi case, the commanders even of 
submarines were expected to do nothiog that would involve 
the lives of non combatants or the safety of neutral ships, 
even at the cost of failing of their object of capture or de- 
struction It confidently expects, therefore, that the Imperial 
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German Covemment wJU diiatowr the nets of which the 
Go^em^lenl of the United States complains, that they will 
make reparation so far as reparation is powible for injuries 
wluch are witliout measure, and that they will take tome* 
diate steps to prment the rcctirrencc of anjihing so ob\i 
ously subiersive of the principles of warfare*^ 


Thu was strong language, but it was not an ultimatum 
Morcoscr, when speaking in Philadelphia Uircc dap 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, Uie President had 
made a most paeifistic declaration “There is such a 
thing as a nation being so right that it docs not need 
to convince others by force that it b nglit * 

Secretary Do-an worked hard to present a break. 
From Ma> 7 to June &— the day be resigned— Biy’oo 
reitoated Iiu argument of contnbufoT> negligence. 
calLng Wilson’s attenUon to the fact that the Lusitania 
carnrf ammumlion, he urged that passenger ships be 
prohibit^ from carrying such cargo, that Amencan 
citizens be warned against taking passage on beUiger- 
ent 1 essels, that a strong counterbalancing note be sent 
to Great Bntain. and that there be employed a pohey 
of delay and msestgaUon *» Public opinion, moreover. 
CTidenUy was adverse to a break with Germany The 
Admimstrabon was in the difGcult position of having to 
conlrad with what Wilson called -mconsutenf de- 
On the one liand “our people scant thu thing 
haniBed in a w ay that wiD bnng about a deBmte selUe- 
ment without endless correspondence,” while on the 
other they also expect ns not to hasten an issue or so 
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conduct the coirespondence as to make an unfriendly 
issue inevitable " ** learning, who became secretary of 
state in place of Biyas, was coosciotis of the same di- 
lemma Wnlmg to WiLon he said that "the vast major- 
ity of the people" did not want war, but “at the same 
tune they want the government not to recede a step 
from its position but to compel Germany to submit to 
our demands " To carry out berfh ideas, he concluded, 
was "well mgh impossible * •* 

Then, as the American pobhe began to forget the 
Ltaitama, the Geimans on August 19 1915 sank the 
Enbsh liner Arabic, with loss of two Amencan lives 
German Amencan relations once again came close to 
rupture The tune for debating the ijuestion bad passed, 
Lansing told the Cennan ambassador. Count Johann 
von BemstorS Unless Germany sow declared that 
there would be no more surprise attacks on passenger 
vessels, and lived up to that declaration, the United 
States "would certainly declare war " " The efforts of 
Bemstorff and the civihans in the government in Ber 
liTi, in stimruoris oj^iositioin to the views of Adrniral 
Alfred von Tupitz, finally brought a German declara- 
tion of disavowal "The attack was undertaken 
against the instnictioiis nsued to the commander,'* said 
the German note of October 5, 1915 "The Imperial 
Government regrets and disavows this act” Further, 
Germany was ready to pay an indemnity lor the Amer- 
ican hves which, “to its deep regret," had been lost on 
the Archie As to the futme, the note declared that 
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orders to commanders of submannes “have been made 
so stnngent that the recurrence of incidents similar to 
Ae Arabic case is considered out of the question"*" 
^is confirmed a previous conciliatory communicabon 
by Bemstorff to the Department of Stale which he had 
made on September i without specific authorization 
from Im government He had then disclosed the deci 
Sion of the German Navy to restrict the submarine as 
toUows Liners wiU not be sunk by our submannes 
without wammg and without safety of the lives of non 
combatants provided the liners do not try to escape or 
offe^esistance " « This stdl left open the question of the 
AUied freighter moreover, it did not preclude the sink 
mg of liners— if safety of noncombatants were assured 
of Government in accepting the note of 

'vilhngness to close the matter 

on that basis 

Tie dupute with Genmny rested uneasily m this 
postate di™g the svniter months ot 1915-16 while 
Lansing and Bernstorif woAed on a foimija for settling 
ae Lull, ana. case In Wuiber 19.5 Lansing p,o- 
ntid a reereorendum redicitmg the position which 
American Govemmenl demanded that Germany 
adopt an expression of regret a declaration that the 
u™ »t international law, and 

of a smuiblo mdcnimty for American hves 

art I„ a”“’' a"* "J 

art In a memorandiun of early J.nmuy 19x6 Cer 

man Government reiterated Hie arginnent that its snb- 
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marine w’ar was in retnliatmn against England s un- 
lawful bloclvadc ^Vhcreas the Anvcncan Government 
maintained that this retaliation %vns illegal insofar as 
neutral rights on the hi^ seas were aBected, Germany 
asserted that mcidentai injury to the neutral could 
not in the circumstances he a basis for protest “The 
neutrals, by allowing the crippling of theu commerce 
%vith Germany contrary to international law can- 
not object to the retaliatory steps of Germany for rea- 
sons of neutrahty " Ne\*ertheless the German Govern- 
ment was prepared to eepress its “deep regret at the 
death of Amencin citizens caused hy the sinking of 
the Lurtfonio and, in order to settle this question ami- 
cably, declares its readiness to pay indemnity for the 
losses inflicted " But Wilson rejected settlemcot on this 
basis He wrote to Lansing that “It is a concesstos of 
grace, and not at all of nght " 

And so once more, for the second time since the be- 
guming of submarme warfare, Lansmg spoke bluntly 
to BerostorS of the possibilily of war Ncgotiabons 
were kept going at tins tune only thiougli the German 
ambassador’s own persistence in urging his government 
to make maximum concessions Finally on February 
16. igi6 BemstorS transmitted a note contammg the 
foUowmg statement 

Germany has notwithsUmdiiig [the Bnbsli iBegalilies] 
limited her sufctnaniie warfare, because of her long stand 
mg fnendsbp with the UnSted States and because by the 
sinking of the Liuitanui, which caused the death of citizens 
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of the United States, the Gennan retaliation affected neu 
trals which was not the Intenbon, as retahabon should be 
confined to enemy subjects 

The Impenal Government having subsequent to the smk- 
ing of the Lusttama issued to its naval officers the new in 
stiucbons which are now prevailing expresses profound 
regret that citizens of the United Stales suffered by that 
event and, recog nizin g its liability therefor, stands ready to 
make reparabon for the life of the obzens of the United 
States who were lost, by the payment of a suitable 
mty 

^thou^ the note sedulously avoided using the word 
illegal in charactenzmg Gennany's action, Wilson 
thought that in the circumstances it would have to be 
ronsidered satisfactory** Lansing told Bemstorff nert 
day that the note was not satisfactory, but that "m 
the circumstances” it was acceptable" By then, how- 
ever, new circumstances were arising and the Lusi- 
tanui negotiations came to nou^t. 


A new factor had appeared on February 8 The Ger- 
^ Government on that dale had announced that 
enemy merchantmen armed with guns no longer have 
any right to be considered as peaceable vessels of com 
merce ere ore, the German naval forces will receive 
ers wi n a short period, paying consideration to 

iS,e„ “ 
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This declaration, a compronUse bch\ccn military and 
civilian points of vicvv within the German Government 
as to the requirements of expediency in the conduct of 
submarine warfare, tooV advantage of and furtlicr in- 
tensified an already csuting crisis in Washington, where 
the question of the armed mctidianlinan liad become 
acute both m the Administrations relations with the 
Allies and with Congress From the standpoint of tlio 
cquanunlty of the American Government, the an- 
nouncement could not have come at a more inoppor- 
tune time The dilemma with which the Umted States 
was now confronted was a poignant dcmonslrafaon of 
the insecure footing of a foreign policy based on the 
rules of mantunc warfare Ad important sequel to this 
crisis, and to that of the Sussex which soon foUowxd, 
was Wilson’s endeavor to find a more suitable point of 
departure for Amencan policy, mvolvmg an important 
shift of emphasis which we will eramine later 
*rbe question of the armed merchantman was not 
new The State Department shortly after outbreah of 
the war had declared that a belLgerent merchantman 
ought carry armament for the sole purpose of defense 
without acqiuniig the diaraeler of a public war vessel 
Nonetheless, as a result of an informal understanding 
with the Bnlish Admiralty, guns had been lept off 
British merchant vessels entermg Amencan ports 
The American Government had incidentally consid 
ered the queshon of armed merchantmen in connec- 
tion with the Falaba case sad also m the first Lusttanla 
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note, which declared that “the h\ es of non-combatants 
can not lawfully or nghtfolly be put in jeopardy 
by the capture or destruction of an unarmed merchant- 
man “ A different statement of the matter, more m 
harmony with the traditional mtemational practice 
concemmg armed merchantmen, subsequently ap- 
peared m the second Lusttanla note, which argued that 
it was the duty of the American Government merely 
to see to it that the Lusitania not armed for offen- 
sive action ** The arrival of the armed Bntish mer 
chant vessel Waimana in the port of Newport News in 
September 1915 prompted Lansing to point out that 
the position on the armed merchantman m September 
1914 "^33 taken at a time when the submarine was still 
unknown as a commerce raider He expressed the opm- 
lon that changed conditions “require a new declaration 
because an armament, which under previous conditions x 
was clearly defensive, may now be employed for offen- 
sive operations against so small and unarmored a craft 
as a submarine ” Wilson suggested temponzmg m 
the case of the Waimana, but favored preparation of a 
new regulation for future use« The question contm- 
ued under advisement during the remamder of the 
year and came to the fore again with the torpedoing 
of armed British Imer Persia on December 30, and 
wi^ the appearance shortly thereafter of an armed 
Italian Imer m the port of New York 
Classification of aimed merchantmen as pubhc war 
vessels would, of course, have had two unportant conse 
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qiiences such vessels would have been prevented from 
entering American ports for purposes of trade, and 
they would have ceased, m the eyes of the American 
Goverament, to have immunily from sudden attack 
It IS therefore understandable that the Bnlish Gov- 
ernment was concerned over the misgivings in Wash- 
ington with respect to the armed merchantman Even 
before the war tlie Adiiurally Iiad accepted the arm 
mg of merchantmen as a necessary response to the po 
sition taken by some governments at the Second Hague 
Conference of 1907 and at the London Conference of 
igoty— a position which reserved the nght to convert 
merchantmen into cruisers Accordingly e program had 
been uistituted of preparing n number of British liners 
for self-defense After descttbmg these countermeas 
ures m a statement in the House of Commons m early 
1S13 the Fust Lord of the Admiralty, Winston 
Churchill, made this melancholy comment ‘ No one 
can pretend to view these measures ivithout regret, 
or wthout hoping that the period of retrogression all 
over the world which has rendered them necessary, 
may be succeeded by days of broader international 
confidence and agreement than those through which 
ive are now passing" In effect a form of privateermg 
was threatening to reenter naval warfare 

Following the initial Cermaa declarahon of Febru- 
ary 4 1915> the Bnhsh Admiralty, as wc have seen, 
issued confidential instrucbom directing Bntish mer- 
chant vessels not to surrender "tamely" to a submarine 
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If flight was unpracticahle laainung w-as lie recom 
mended alternative A subsequent order addressed to 
“vessels carT>ing a defensive armament" cimtained lie 
instrucbon that if a saimanne were in pursuit and dis 
played “hostile intentions," (he merchantnian “should 
open fire in self-defence, notmlhstanding the subma 
nne may not have committed a definite hostile act " 
Eipeneace confirmed the njdgincnt of the Admiralty 
that armed vessels had a much unproved position in 
relation to the submarine Dunng jgiB over three him 
dred armed Bntub vesseb vtere alta^cd, of vvhi^ 
about four fifths escaped In the same penod s similar 
number of unarmed vesseb nere attacked of which 
only 67 escaped 

The Amencao Government found itself m a most 
perplensg situatkoo. In the Sussci aEau (Match, 1918) 
it was to fall back on the assertion that the respect ac- 
corded by one belligerent to the lights of Amencan 
atizens on hi^ seas was ni no way contingent 
upon the conduct ol any other govenunent But the 
dderoma could not be resolved on a bilateral basis In 
reality, the United States was an important factor m 
a highly cximplex equatron This was recognized m a 
proposal of January 191B addiessed to the Allied gov 
enmients Lansmg sugg»ted "a reasonable and reap- 
rocally just arraegemenr whereby the opposing bel 
Lgerents would agiec 

that suhmaniies should adhere stnctly to the rules of 
intemabonal law la stoppag and searching merchant 
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vesseb, determiriing their belligereBt nationality, and re- 
moving the crews and passengen to places of safety before 
sinlnng the vessels as pnzes of war, and that merchant ves- 
sels of belligerent rtabonab^ should be prohibiled and pre- 
vented from carrying any annament whatsoever 

Moreover, the AlLes were told that the Amencan Gov- 
eminent "is impressed with the reasonableness of the 
argument that a merchaot vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort should be held to be an auxiliaiy 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a bel- 
ligerent govemment, and is seriously considering m- 
structing tts ofllciaU accordingly " ** If under this threat 
the AlLes should agree to the modus vfoendt be bad 
proposed, Lansmg intended to approach the Central 
Powen in the matter*’ 

Lansmg took as hu point of departure "the humane 
purpose of savmg the lives of innocent people" Tfet 
from the standpomt of the belLgerents this concern 
could only be secondary Great Bntain would have 
gamed from a modus otoondt such as Lansmg pro- 
posed, if at the same time she could have luaiatained 
her bbekade of Germany m its then stnngent and un- 
lawful form But that Germany m that case would have 
agreed to keep the suhmarme within the stnet confines 
of cruiser warfare was locoDceivable The proposal 
therefore never reached the stage of negotiation 
Withm a week the Amencan ambassador m London, 
Walter Hmes Page, reported that the Brituh foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Grey, saw Lansing’s proposition 
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as VhoUy in faior of the Gonnaos theoretically aad 
practically [aadj wholly agamat the Allies" Grey 
spolie as one speaks of a great calamity his sur- 
prise and dismay are o\enihe!ming"‘» 

It svas clear that Britain woald refuse to coopemte 
I^mg rammented to the President that evidently 
the Entish erpected the Amencan Government to deny 
a so ute y the nght to use submarines in attaching 
^mmercial vessels," and that Grey disappointed 
we ha\e faded to be the instrument to save Bnt- 
'T '>>■ GanPany- Lansmg 

to “S 'vould nosv have to be pven 

what course we are going to take m regard to 

be considered other than as atmhary cnnsers of the 
respective naves of the Alhes’^i^ 

tfwaatenmg paragraph of 
made^S 1°“' laooaty 18. m svhich he had 

S lia, "!■«. and to the reiteration 

paradoxical] towty and rxnnpfete retreat On Fehm- 
h^aSo™ ^ P"* “ata'anao m which 

the fr I”"'" 'ajeet 

me ^ ^ ij^ January 18— according to which sub- 

ZTotod Z “^atly the bme- 

urn refram from arming their merchaatmen-then 
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ihe American Government would “fee! compelled to 
cease its efforts to have the nioJus tlicndl accepted 
and will rely upon the present establislicd rale of in 
teniational law that mcieliant slaps are entitled to 
armament for defensive purposes only” Moreover, 
there was "no present intention to warn Amencans to 
refrain from travelling on belligerent merchantmen 
armed with guns solely for the purpose of defense,” 
and “if Amencans should lose their lives in attach by 
submannes vvnthout warning upon mcrcliantmen so 
armed, it will be necessary to regard the offense as a 
breach of international bvv and the formal assurances 
given by the German Government " ** It is probable 
that AlLed reieclion of Lansing s proposal would m 
itself have signaled retreat, for in addition to the usual 
reluctance to come to a showdown with Great Britain 
there had been an urgent plea from Wilsons trusted 
adviser, Colonel Edward M House, in London, who 
feared the upset of his simultaneous negotiations with 
Grey concenung Amencan mediation and possible in- 
tervention Still another consideration was Germany’s 
announcement in early February 1918 of intensified 
submarine warfare, for althougli tlas German declara- 
tion — according to which submarines would attack 
armed merchantmen — was not inconsistent with the 
view then seemingly held by the Amencan Govern 
ment that the armed merchantman was a vessel of war, 
it became suddenly clear that the sea war was in immi* 
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as whoUy m fa\or of ihe Germans theoretically and 
practically [and] wholly against the Alhes" Grey 
“spoke as one speaks of a great calamity his sur 
pnse and dismay are o\er\s helming " *• 

It was clear that Britain Arould refuse to cooperate 
Unsing commented to the President that endenUy 
the Bntish expected the Amencan Government to deny 
a so ulely the right to use submarines in attacking 
wmmercial vessels,” and that Grey was disappointed 
that we have failed to be the instrument to save Bnt 
uh commerce from attack by Germany” Lansing 
fought that consideration would now have to be given 
to what coune we are going to take m regard to 
toCTcaw traveling on vessek carrying arms I 
Jubt whether we can insist that vessels so armed can 
be considered other than as aunhary cruisers of the 
respective navies of the Allies”" 

The sequel to the final threatening paragraph of 
Lammas ideolic note of January i 8 m which he had 
made hu proposal fo the Alhes and to the re.teraUon 
of that posiuoit m his tater letter to the President, was 
paradorrcally a hasty and complete retreat On Febm 
a>y 15 1916 lamsmg held a press conference m which 
he annenne^ that .1 the Entente powers should re,ect 
the proposal of January iS-aceorthng to which sub- 
marines would have bad to follow stnctly the tune- 
honored njes el ™,t and search, and the Alhes ». 
tam refraia from arming their merchantaen-then 
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warn Amencan citizens not to take passage on armed 
belligerent merchantmen, while Senator Thomas P 
Gore shortly thereafter introdaced in the Senate a 
stronger resolubon which \voald have prohibited pass 
ports for travel on such vessels 
A report of one of the many conferences held be- 
tween the President and congressional leaders during 
this period is m a letter of Senator Stone of February 
24 To reiterate his own misgivings and also to pre- 
clude any possihihty of iimiuidcrstaudmg Wilson’s po- 
sibon Stone had written the President recapitulating 
an exchange of views which had occurred a few days 
before Confessing that he was “more troubled than I 
have been for many a day,” and that he was besieged 
by "inquincs from my colleagues,” who were "deeply 
concerned and disturbed,” he set forth this understand- 
“ig of the Presidents positioo 

if Great Bntain insisted upon anrung her merchant 
ships she would be withia her nghb under latcmohonal 
law, [and therefore] you were not favorably disposed to 
the idea of tluj Govenunenl taking any definite steps to- 
ward preventing Amencan abzens from embarking upon 
^nned merchant vesseb Furthermore that you would con 
sider It your duty, if a German war vessel should fire upon 
an armed merchant vessel of die oieiry upon which Amer- 
ican citizens were passengers to hold Germany to strict 
account'* 

fhe President lephed confirming Stone’s unpression of 
hu views, and explaining the basts of his wiUmgness to 
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that House in London would be able to persuade the 
Allies to get peace talks underway, and had the United 
States persisted in a policy which would have sub- 
jected Allied shipping to greatly lucieased Iiazards 
from the suhmanne, >t might have wrecked House's 
efforts to mediate between the Allies and the Central 
Powers 

Wilson took direct mcastues against the Gore- 
McLemore reselutioos In a bold and unprecedented 
letter to Representative Edward \V Pou, chairman of 
the House rules comnuttee. the President demanded 
a showdown on the question of Ajnencan nghts on 
anned belligerent merebantmea The McLcmoto Bes 
olulion WHS tabled on March 7 by a vole of 276 to 142 
hleanwhile m the Senate the Gore KesolutiOD, confuS' 
uigly amended, had abo been tabled 

By demanding a vote of cooSdence, and aided by 
the recognized prerogatives of the executive in the 
Sold of foreign aETaus, 'Wikon remained in command 
of Amencan diplomacy Nonetheless the episode made 
clear, m the words of a contemporary appraisal by the 
lournahst David Lawience, that Congress would ' not 
sanction war between tfw United States and the Cen- 
tral Powers because of the loss hereafter of any Amer- 
ican bves on belligerent ships " Thu, Lawrence svrote, 
was “the unwritten and unomtakable mandate of both 
Houses” He even went further “The outstanding fact 
IS that Congress will not vole for war, however 
insistent the executive may be upon it”" 
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accept ^var with Germany over the rules of maritime 
warfare Through man> anxious months, Wibon said, 
he had striven to keep the United States out of war 
He did not doubt that he would contmue to succeed in 
that aim The “apparent meaning" of the declaration 
made by the Central Powers on Febniar> 8 “is so man 
ifestly inconsistent with explicit assurances recently 
given us that I must believe that explanations 
will presently ensue which will put a different aspect 
upon It But m any event* he conbnued, “our 
duty is clear " 


I laiUTOt consoii (o a„y abndgmcnt oi the rgbu of Amer 
ctijto, m .ny respoa The honor end ioU lospoot of 
0 no on involved. To forhid our people to oxer 
cue their right! for feat tve might he colled upon to viodi 
cate to woofd he . deep humilabon indeed ft 
“oiJd he a deh-berate abdication of our hitherto proud 
poiibon ai ipokemen even amidst the tiumoil of wet for 
the law and the nght ** 


The President rcfeired to alj aspects of the sub- 
marine controversy, but m the circumstances of the 
moment the letter was a justiBcaUon tor war with Ger 
m^y over the issue of the armed merohantman The 
etordmary legalpm of the fetter went m the face of 
Wihons acknowledged doubts as to the svorkahihty of 
todihonal rules of mantune warfare, and it defied the 
deep armety of leaders of lus own party It reflected 
the pro Ally bias always present m Wilsons pohcy 
More than that, however, W.lson at this time hoprf 
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United States," but laming could see "no otlicr coiinc 
open to lu " *' 

Wilson \sas bopclul Uni n torpedo Ind not caused 
the disaster And c\-en had It lieen a torpedo, tlierc 
were "manj particulars to be considered about the 
«mnc we should pursue as well as the principle of it " 
The Prcsidcnl belies ed, tomeubat nmliipioiuly, that 
'the steps u*e talc and the way i\c talc them sdl! 
be of the essence of the matter if we are to leep clcarl) 
and indispulablj wHilitn the lines wo base already set 
oursel\cs"“ WUson was in a different frame of mind 
from that In whlclt lie had met Congress head-on o\cr 
tie question of the armed mcreljantman he ssais Iwcom* 
log disullified with Uie cmllc course of a policy do* 
pendent on the tactics of the German submarine 
Wilsons reaction disappointed Lansing, who eon* 
tinued to advocate an uncompromising position Wlica 
idl the reports of Uic Suwnr were in, maUng clear Ccr* 
many’s culpability, tiie scCTCtary of stale dnfled a note 
'viich would announce to the German Government 
that the United States “is compell«l to sever diplo- 
matic relations untd swell time as that Govern* 
ment shall discontinue the craploymcnt of sul>- 
manacs against commercial vessels of belligerent as 
^bU as neutral nalicmaLty"** Considenng this draft 
too severe and uncompromising," Wilson revised the 
note subslanUally, making Ihe severance of relations 
conditional “Unless tho Impcnal Government should 
tmw immediately declare >ts intention to abandon its 
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On March Z4, 1916 there occurred a mantime event 
of signal consequences On that date a German sub- 
marine torpedoed without warning the French channel 
steamer Sussex Eighty persons were killed and 
wounded and several Americans were mcluded among 
the injured This new cnsis found German Amencan re- 
lations at the point where another round of inconclu- 
sive note wntmg would he disastrous to the prestige of 
the Amencan GovemmenL Even $0, Wilson yielded 
with the greatest reluctance to the logic of the situa- 
tion and to the promptings of Secretary Lansing and 
Colonel House Yet his quandary might have been 
greater The Sussex was unarmed Thus he was spared 
a shiwdown with Gennany on the issue of the armed 
merchantman 

Throughout the cnsis Lansmg favored a break with 
G«rmaDy He advised Wilson without delay that “the 
hme for writing notes has passed Whatever 
we determme to do must be m the hne of action” 
rec^ended immediate recaU of Count von 
Jemstorff, although he granted that such action 'might 
e ma e conditional upon the German Government 
un^uivo y admitting the illegahty of submarine 
wa are m general and guaranteemg that the 
present method of warfare will cease" Germany in 
response to a breaking oEf of diplomatic relations 
nug possi y go so far as to declare war agamst the 
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present practices of submarine warfare and return to 
a scrupulous observance of the practices clearly pre 
scribed by the law of nations," the Amencan Go\em 
ment would have “no choice" but to sever relations 
Lansing, of course, did not hhe this language, and he 
tned to convince Wilson of the need for stronger phras- 
ing **The phrase— return to a scrupulous observance 
of the principles clearly prescnbed by the law of na 
tions‘— offers an opportumty to raise the question as to 
what are the clearly prescribed principles " These, he 
said, "are not very well defined except as to \Tsit and 
search He also feared that “the whole question of the 
treatment of armed and unarmed merchantmen will be 
raised " He suggested that these difficulties might be 
mmimued if the note were to end “Unless the Impe- 
rial Government immediately declares that it abandons 
its present method of warfare against passenger and 
freight-canymg vessels, the Government of the Umted 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic re- 
lations ivith the German Empire"®’ Wilson accepted 
this revision, with certam alterations the sentence ap- 
peared in a note sent to Germany on April i8. toned 
down shghtly by the concluding observation that the 
Amencan Government contemplated this action “with 
the greatest reluctance" The Sussex note returned to 
the position of wholesale condemnation of the subma 
rme taken in the first Lusitania note, even Lansing rec- 
ognized that in its final form the note was "in the nature 
of an ultimatum,” althou^ he regretted that “it lacked 
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the force of the one contained in the note which I had 
originally drafted ” ““ 

Houses reaction to the Stissitx crisis was more com- 
phcated dian that of the secretary of state Before and 
following his conversations in London, which culmi- 
nated in the famous House Grey memorandum of 1916, 
House hoped that the submarine would not force the 
United Stales into a war over fietdom of the seas He 
had said repeatedly to the President that the American 
Government as a neutral was more effectively situated 
to bring the war to an end. on the basis of medution. 
than it would be as a beUigerent Until the attach on 
the Sussex he had continued to hold this view, and was 
hopeful that both sides would respond to an Auiencan 
call— which awaited only the propitious moment — for 
a peace conference 

But the Sussex affair Ixought flouse to the conclu- 
sion that '‘further parley" was impossihle, and that 
there was no alternative to breaking relations Predict 
mg that Wilson would be inclined to “delay and write 
further notes," House, having earber returned from 
London proceeded to Wasbm^on to confer with the 
President and try to “make hun see that we would lose 
the respect of the world unless he hved up to the de- 
mands he has made of Germany regarding her tinder- 
seas warfare ” Failure to act. House said, would result 
in losing the confidence of the American people, hut 
it was loss of Allied respect and tlie consequent jeop- 
ardy to Amencan influence at the peace conference 
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which he really emphasized Wilson “was afraid if we 
broke off relatfons, the war would go on indefimtely 
and there would he no one to lead the way out ” House 
confessed to some embarrassment at this, for Wilson 
“was repeating the argument I have been giving him 
for the last six months " ITie colonel contended that 
the Umted States could still “lead them [the belhger- 
ents] out even though we were in " He suggested that, 
havmg sent Bemstorff home, the President should 
make “a dispassionate statement of the cause of the 
war and what the Alhes are Bghting for," staking “at 
the system which bad caused this world tragedy,” and 
statmg that when that system “was righted the quarrel 
with Germany, as far as we were concerned, would be 
ended ” Then, House suggested, “at the right tim^- 
which would perhaps be by midsummer-^- 1 could go to 
Holland and, after a conference with the Allies and with 
their consent, I could open negotiations directly with 
Berlin, tellmg them upon what terms \ve were ready 
to end the war”” This statement of the case based 
American pohey on a different premise from that of 
rules of maritime warfare If the threat of a victorious 
German autocracy vras the real issue, the taking of 
those rules as the basis of American policy gave a false 
emphasis, m such a perspective they were not a pri- 
mary consideration, but mcidental Wilson, who felt 
keenly his responsibility to pubhc opmion, was more 
sensitive than House to the awkwardness of a shift 
from the rules of mantime warfare, at the same tune 
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he was expenencmg incieasuig discomfort over the 
way in which his pohcy had formed around the ques- 
tion of German methods of warfare against enemy 
merchantmen The Presidcol was sympathebc to 
Houses point of view, and the procedure outlined by 
House although lacking cogency even in terms of its 
own assumptions, probably assisted m reconcilmg Wil- 
son to strong language in his Suiscr note “ 

The Administration regarded war os a probable se- 
quel to the note of April 18, 1916 Indeed the German 
state secretary for foreign affairs, Gottlieb E G von 
Jagow, told the American ambassador in Berlm, James 
W Gerard that he thought it meant a break, and on 
Apnl 25 Ambassador Page m Loudon was mstnicted 
to inquire at the Foreign Office the wishes of the Brit- 
ish as to representahon of their interests in Derhs in 
event of severance of relations between the United 
Stales and Germany “ Bui after another bitter strug- 
gle between the civilians and the miLtary, the German 
Government, replying od May 4. 1916, yielded — grudg- 
m^y and belLgerenlly— to the Amencan demands 
With strong irony, the note referred to the freedom of 
the seas as a 'principle upon which the Geiman Gov- 
ernment believes, now as before, to be in agreement 
with the Government of the United States," and con 
tmued 

The German Covermnent, guided by this idea, notifies 
the Government of the United States that the German naval 
forces have received the following orders In accordance 
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with the genera! pnnaples of visit and search and destruc- 
tion of merchant vessels recognized by intemabonal law, 
such vessels, both within and without the area declared as 
naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning and 
without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to 
escape or offer resistance 

The German Government is confident that the Gov- 
ernment of the Umted States will now demand and insist 
that the British Government diall forthwith observe the 
rules of international law umversally recognized before the 
war Should the steps taken by the Government of 
the United States not attain the object it desires, to have 
the laws of humanity followed by all belLgerent nabons, the 
German Goverament would then be facing a new situation 
in which it must reserve itself complete liberty of dea* 
Sion ** 

The important qualification contained m the last sen- 
tence of this note prompted a reply from the American 
Government which ruled out any possibility of future 
compromise 

In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
the Government of the Uuted States notifies the Imperial 
Government that it cannot for a moment entertain, much 
less discuss, a suggesbon that respect by German naval 
authonbes for the ngbts of citizens of the United States 
upon the high seas should »a any way or in the slightest 
degree be made conbngeot upon the conduct of any other 
government affecbng the nghts ol neutrals and non-com 
batants Besponsibihty m sudi matters is single, not joint 
absolute, not relabve.** 
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In the final event the breaL with Germany did not 
him on the narrow question of submame attacks 
against Allied merchantmen — the issue on which Ger- 
man-Amencan relations had hung m tremulous baknee 
for so many months Hie German declaration of unre- 
stneted submanne warfare, which took effect on Feb- 
ruary 1, igiy, subjected all mercharitmen — armed and 
unarmed, enemy and neotral — to attack without warn- 
ing*® Thus at its climat Germany's submarine warfare 
confronted the United States with & new issue — one 
less cuntruversial than that mvulvuig the safety of 
Americans on Allied merchantmen 
Even had the intensification of submanne warfare 
stopped short of neutral shippug, the position previ- 
ously taken by Wilscn m the Sussex affair very nearly 
precluded any response exc^ breaking diplomatic 
relations, with its sequel of war. But we must note 
here, what will be emphasized m subsequent chapters, 
that Wilson dunng the course of 1916 had become 
increasingly reluctant to occepl Germany’s manner of 
attacking Allied shipping as the pouit of departure of 
Amencan policy Although German submarines soon 
failed to conduct themselves m accordance with the 
Stisser pledge, Wilson refrained from making vigorous 
protest A new rash of sinking oecuired late in 1916, 
in two instances, that of the British A/anno and the 
Italian Palermo, Amencan lives were lost Moreover, 
in a large number of torpedoings of Allied and neutral 
merchantmen, notably m the case of the Bntish liner 
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Arabia, Amencan lives were endangered, although not 
lost** The German Government attributed the smkmg 
of the Manna and Anrlno, the only cases in which 
diplomatic exchanges passed bejxind the prehmmary 
stage, to “mistakes," and declared a readmess to accept 
liabihty ” Lansmg adiised the President that the Amer 
lean Government could not accept thi» defense “with 
out receding from our position that there ean be no 
such thmgs as mistakes when Amencan hves are lost 
or pul in jeopardy If ^ve hve up to our Sus- 
sex declaration, as I feel we are honorably bound to do, 
what course remains other than to reject the explana 
bons offered and announce that we have no alternative 
but to break off diplomabc relations?" *• 

Provocahon was not ladong, but Wibon, preoccu* 
pied with his endeavor m late 1916 to achieve a nego- 
tiated peace, chose to ignore the incidents On Decem- 
ber 18 he launched his appeal for a peace conference 
and contmued to be absorbed m this endeavor until the 
German declaration of unresbtcled submanne warfare 
Yet the peace offensive was not the sole reason for 

Wilsons failure to react to the constant sinkings House 

recorded m a significant diary entry of January 4 1917, 
that Lansing desires the President to press the subma 
rme issue and to send Bemstorff home ” But Lansmg 
did not expect that Wilson wuuld do so, because “the 
R’esident told him the other day that he did not be- 
lieve the people of the United States were vvdlmg to 
go to war because a few Amencans had been killed " " 
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If the rules of maritime warfare encompassed all of 
Amencan national interest tl^t was at stake in the 
European war, then, as Wilson seemed to imply’, it was 
a very narrow interest indeed, hardly justifying the 
vigor of the AmencaTi reaction to the suhmaiine Ac- 
tually, however, as early as the auhinrn of 1914 another 
current of policy, reflecting a very difierent under- 
standing of the nabonal interest, had been set m 
motion In the peace note of December 18, 1916 and 
in Wilson’s address to the Senate on January 22, 1917, 
tt had come to a clunax simultaneously with the suh- 
marue issue There ivas only a fortuitous connection 
and no inherent relationship between these two ele- 
ments m Amencan policy But before considermg the 
second and broader aspect of Wilson’s policy, we must 
examine further the intncaoes of submarine warfare 
and neutral nghts 



THREE 


Tile Submarine in German Policy 

F rom the outset, a strong bus of the Amer- 
ican Ckniemineat against Germany was evi- 
dent in the maoser of applyug the rules of montune 
warfare Yet if the Umted Stales had been mmed by 
true unpartuhty, would those rules ha\e been work- 
able? Would the submanoe have stayed within the tol 
erable hmits of mtensaUonal law? Was it American 
policy which eventuaDy drove the Germans to adopt 
measures of desperabon? Sudi an inquiry is the more 
inviting masmuch as the long evolution of rules de- 
signed to regulate belligereot interference ^vitb rieubJ 
commerce bad only shortly before the war reached a 
culnunabon m the Hague Convention of igoS and the 
Declaration of London of 1909. 

let to scrutinize from the lawyers pomt of view the 
three-sided controversy of Germany, Great Bntain, and 
the United States over me of the Atlantic seaways 
would be singularly unrewarding. For the truth of the 
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maltcr is that tlie formula of freedom of the seas was 
incapable of resolving tlie conflicting demands Al- 
though the nineteenth centor) bj fostering a distinc- 
tion between private and [mbiic affairs, bad lent itself 
to tlie laudable attempt of international law to mini- 
mize tbe destructueness of warfare, it is clear in retro- 
spect that total rather than circumscribed sTOrfare was 
bound to emerge The French Revolution having al- 
ready demonstrated the aggravating effect of national- 
ism on warfare, it remained only for science and tlie 
industrial tevolution to vvoik (hear IransfonnatiDn m tlie 
matcnal realm The present century soon witnessed 
the consequences for the laws of war the blurring and 
indeed virtual obbtcration, of distinctions between pri 
vate and public property, combatant and noncombat 
ant, bclligercDt and neutral The traditional rules of 
maritime warfare were destined in the event to suffer 
eclipse from natural causes, for that reason alone, if 
for no other, a legal critique of Amencan neutrality 
would be barren of useful conclusions 
This judgment is reinforced if we examine the con 
siderations which led tbe Gciman Government to adopt 
ruthless submanne warfare Such a decision could not 
have been forestalled by the United States short of ex- 
treme measures outside tbe compass of international 
law — on the one hand virtual collaboration with Ger 
many, or on the other defiance backed by force coupled 
with unmistakable intention to employ it to the full 
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I 

Early in igi6 the quesbon of using unlimited sutma- 
nne \vaifare was bemg fully discussed within the Ger- 
man Government In January and February of that year 
the (duel of the admiralty staff, Admiral Franz von 
HoltzendorS, the secretary of state for the Navy, Ad 
miral Alfred von Tirpitz, and the chief of the imperial 
general staff, General Hnch von Fallenhayn, all wrote 
Chancellor Theobald \on Bethmann Hollweg m favor 
of unlimited submarine warfare Tbeir mam point \vas 
that decisive defeat of Great Britain svas necessary for 
victory and Germany's future secunty None beheved 
that the intervention of the United States sinuld have 
adverse consequences of xru|or character 
Holtzendorff argued that the war had 
now come to the point where the question as to how a 
favorable outcome can be brought about has attamed a 
smgular urgency Once the possibility of a vic- 
tory in the war on land against Russia and France is elun 
mated, there remains the war on the ocean against Eng 
land, the thud of our eoenues and, in her position as the 
soul of the entire opposiboo, our most dangerous one. 

The opinion of the Goveraiaent and public opinion m Eng 
land {s openly attributable of late at least, to the idea tiiat 
even a defeat of the French would not bring about a de- 
cisive result, but would simply make it necessary for Eng- 
land to take up the admittedly uncomfortable task of 
blockadmg the French coast as well, but that no victory 
on land could do Ceimai^ any good as long as it was cut 
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off from intercourse by water ond that, under all circum- 
stances, England would be able to guarantee this . . . The 
last means left at cur disposal is the U boat war against 
commerce, which England bcheves to ha%e brought to an 
end witli the assistance of the United States 
The war “in Increasing measure manifests a tendency 
toward ediausbon,” lloltzcndorff stated, nonetheless 
his memorandum did not raise the question of a nego- 
tiated peace He assumed that the submanne, if its po- 
tenbabties ^veIe fuHy exploited, could hnng a Cerman 
victory by die fall of igxO, winch svould offer “tlie 
chance of concluding a peace which will for the next 
decades guarantee to Ceimany a pohlically assured 
existence containing the germs of economic recrudes- 
cence and development* Bntain, Holtzendorff be- 
lieved, would fight to the last to prevent Cennany 
from imposing upon her even such cnmimum demands 
as an indemnity and a new status for Belgium, which, 
he acknowledged, would constitute "a temble blow 
dehvered against the faith of the colonial populations 
m the unshakable permoneDCe of the British rule” and 
“would make it necessary for England to develop new 
chancels for the maintenance of her existence as a 
State in the face of extraordinary difficulties ” Holtzen- 
dorff auUcipated that in event of Germany’s defeat the 
consequences would be no less severe on the German 
side, he called upon Bethmann HoBweg to reahze that 
“the war of commerce whudi has been announced by 
our foes,” and which would be contmued after conclu- 
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Sion of peace by means of a calculated isolation of Ger- 
many, “can only be organized by England” But he 
bebeved that “dangerous menace" could be avoided 
by “concluding a treaty of peace and commerce wtb 
England, \shich can only be done in case of a victorious 
peace” 

ConEdent that wnthia six months, “at the most,” the 
submanne would hnng Great Bntam to her knees, 
Holtzendorif strongly discounted the practical effects 
of American entry into the war He hoped that the 
difBculties \s’ith the United States “might reach a stage 
of negotiation," contendmg in this connection that Ger- 
many “thus far has given sufficient indications of its 
readiness to do full justice” to the mantime standards 
prescnbed by the United Stales, whereas on the Bnt- 
ish side “a barbarous method of conductmg the w'ar is 
actually takmg root ” and Bntam "has proceeded more 
and more toward the viewpomt that these methods are 
founded on purely mihtary necessities" But m any 
event the probable mtervenlion of the Umted States 
“may be weighed against the advantages to be gotten 
from the one surviving means of bnngmg the war to a 
successful issue withm a measurable time In my opm- 
lon. It must be admitted that the scale would tip on 
the side of the advantages m question " ’ 

Memonahzmg the chancellor on February 13, Ad 
miral von Tirpitz stated Ins behef that “we shall not 
be able to defeat England by a war on land alone ” 
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The most important and surest means which can be 
adopted to bnng England to her Icnees is the use of our 
U boats at the present tune England wiD be cut to 
the heart by the destruction by U boats of every ship 
which approaches the Engh^ coast The more the 
losses tahe place with merciless regularity attlie very gales 
of the island kingdom the moto powerful will be (he ma 
tenal and moral effect on the English people A timely 
U boat ivar is , If vigorously carried on^ tbc form of 
warfare which will uncoodiOonally decide the war to Eng- 
lands disadvantage 

Tirpitz then set forth his conception of the “correct view 
of America's attitude m the U*boat question" While 
recognizing that from the beginning the attitude of the 
United States had not been a friendly one, he believed 
that there was, “at least so far as the government was 
concerned, a certain objection against openly tailing 
aides wiUi either parly," and that if in February 1915 
"we could have afforded to pay no attention at all to 
the objections urged by the United Stales against the 
U boat war, the imrestncled conduct of this war would 
not have led to a breah with the United States ' 
The "enonnous" dehvenes of ammunition and war ma 
tenals, however, made possible by “the restnclions 
imposed upon the conduct of the U boat war,’ had 
connected American economic interest with die British 
cause ■ in a manner quite different from that existing 
at the begmning of the vrar ” As a consequence, ‘ Amer 
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ica IS directly interested m the fate of England s eco 
nomic existence and in England s intention to 
crush Germany ” Tirpitz was also of the opinion that 
the United States was becoming convinced “of the 
growmg dangers mvoUed in Japans hostile attitude” 
and that understandings “unquestionably exist 
whose purpose is to give Japan a very deEmte setback 
after the war" This would be possible he said 
“only if England can be absolutely secured against any 
danger emanating from Europe that is if Germany is 
overpowered" This rather too elaborate explanation 
of American policy which suggested that the Umted 
States "whether they desire to be so or not have 
become a direct enemy of Cennany ” reinforced Tirpitz 
m his argument for throwing off all restraint and seek 
mg total victory He concluded that if die United 
States should push the econoouc and pohbcal aspects 
of its position to the “logical conclusion and let matters 
come to a break with us the resulting circumstances 
would suffer no matenal change provided this break 
were limited to a refusal to mamtam diplomahc rela 
tions ” Even if the Uxuled States should declare war 
he was of the opimon that the bottlenedc of tonnage 
would render the Amencaa action relatively harmless 
“The entrance of Amenca into the list of our opponents 
would be of no definite assistance to England ” * 

On February 13 General von Falkenhayn submitted 
his opinion to the chancellor on the Belgian and 
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nibmarinc questions, wlitdi lie considered to be closely 
related 

Regarding the fiittire nf Belgium, ns doubt can bo enter- 
tained on the point U\&t the country must remain at our 
disposal both aj a place ol assembi) for tho troops required 
for the protecUon of the most important German industrial 
regions, ond as n hIntetU&d for the base on the coast of 
Flandm which is ahsoiutely ioiLspcnsable for the purposes 
of our fleet W'lthoot this condition, Cermanj's war In 
the west is Josh 

The importance of permanent Ceman control over 
Sdsium, and certain knowledge tliat England would 
resist such control "to the bitter end." settled the sub- 
Risrise question in ralkenbayn's mind With or ^vlth• 
out unlimited submanne warfare. Great bntain, no less 
than Cennany. was committed, Fallcnha^’n believed, 
to fighting the war out to a clear combat decision As 
a matter of “duty and conscience” lie considered It 
necessary to urge unrestricted use of the submanne 
Thereby "England would undoubtedly be cut straight 
to the heart, 1 assume that the efficiency of tho means 
must be admitted, in accordance snth the official opin- 
ion of the Chief of the Admiralty Staff " As for the te- 
actifliL of neutrals, the “advantage which the certamtij 
of overconung England woidd bring us can not be out- 
weighed by the disadvantage of tho possibifiiy of com- 
pbcations with neutrals"* 

These arguments, however, failed to convince the 
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Civil branch of the German Covemment of the abihty 
of the submarine to strangle Great Britain In a long 
memorandum of February 29, Bethmann-IIoUweg ar- 
gued forcefully that an absolute cutting off of England 
IS out of the question Whether svith or without con- 
voy, England will alw-ays be able to get a certain num- 
ber of ships through the wide meshes of our U boat 
net, and through our mme fields" Moreover, he pre- 
dicted that Great Bntain “would the last man 

and the last penny" before she would acknowledge that 
her supremacy at sea had been destroyed by Ger- 
many’s sea power * 

The chancellor was doubly sure of the folly of the 
proposed submarine poLcy because of the great mate- 
nal and moral importance which he attached to the 
entrance of the United States into the war For Ger- 
many to bnng down on herself the whole weight of 
American power would be playing “a win-all lose-all 
game m whch our existence as a . nation would 
e at stake The question whether Germany was in 
such a desperate situahon as to take this chance was 
to be answered "unquabfiedly m the negaUve ’ Beth- 
mann was not prepared to accept the assumption that 
a tem^ation of the war is . . only possible after 
lingland or we ounelves have been crushed to the 
ground 


No human being can slate witih absolute certainty that this 
erroneous As a matter of fact it is sus 
tamed by the asserboni of Mr Asquith and of hfr Sazo- 
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Bofi* But Just as impossible Is it for ts to deny the 
possibiLty of coding the war csen without the application 
of tlie unrestricted U Imat warfare in the course of the year 
1916 It Is certainly reasonable to argue that our military 
successes in the iscst, the failure of the great and long 
heralded enemy offensives in the spring the increasing 
financial straits of tlic Entente, and tlic absence of all pros 
pects of starving us out in the current year, will so Increase 
the general recognition of the fact in England that the pro 
longation of the war Is a bad business, 01*00 from the stand 
point of Entish interests os to male England desist from 
attempting to cany on the war to the point of our exhaus 
bon. 

Wislung to avoid a situation in which there was “no 
alternative but to fight the war through to the bitter 
end come what may,** the chancellor maintained that 
the submarine war must be earned on “m such a way 
as to make it possible to avoid the break with the 
United States In this case, we shall be able to list as 
pure profit all the injunes which we inflict upon Eng 
land ” 

Seeking to confine huns^ to the limitations imposed 
by the Amencan atbtndc, the choncellor outlined those 
cunditions far the conduct of tlie submarine war whicli 
would, he beheved bnng (^imnm results A conven 
tional war on commerce against enemy and neutral 
ships on all the seas, as well as mine warfare along the 
enemy coasts, was still open to the submanne, he said 
Moreover, imrestncted use of the submarine against 
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unarmed enemy freighters m the war zone surrounding 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had been in force 
smce February 1915, um |ustiSabIe retaliation against 
England s “pohcy of starvation*’ The chancellor took 
e position that such employment of the submarine 
was not precluded by the guarantees subsequently 
given ^e American Government, which, he remarked, 
apphed only to passenger ships without the United 
tales having demanded similar guarantees for freight 
♦u* recognized the iiossibilily of compLcations with 
toe United States over American sailors empIo>ed on 
reighlers and over American goods shipped on 
sue vessels, but pointed out that American crewmen 
ocwpy such a peculiar rebtion of dependence to the 
State whose flag is Bown, that they must share the fate 
ot toe ship m the capaaty of enemy crews" He sim- 
y OTunted any legal ground for senous trouble 
ovw the loss of Amencan goods on enemy vessels 

or armed— rather than imarmed— enemy mer- 
wliipli p HoUw^g reiterated the position 

Tir™ oreign OfEce had announced a fesv neeJes 
automaticany acquired a 

when aey mere ontsnie the rvar none There was noth 
obhged Gennany 

matter h passenger sesseL As a practical 

that -It „ Lential 
that Lns,to„„ cases, even d an armed hner rs invoh-ed. 
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be not lepcated A new Lusitania case would, under 
any and all conditions, bring about a break with the 
United States A strict order that liners are not to be 
sunk, even if they are armed. Is therefore absolutely 
essential to an understanding with the United States " “ 

If, despite all precautions, the German American dif- 
ferences over the armed merchantmen should lead to 
a break, the chancelbr was prepared to accept the out- 
come as a ‘worfcing out of destiny from which we can- 
not escape “ 

For we can rot avoid treatinB as ships of war enemy raer- 
diant ships which ore provided will) orders to attack, and 
with arms as well, because of the caprice of President 
WJson To give in oo this point would not he consonant 
wiLh our digmry, and would amount to a pncbcel renuna 
a&on of the U boat weapon If the break should follow, 
then the iioresbicted U boat war against England and 
Amenca would result Our position with the rest of 
the Allies would be a more favorable one, coming as the 
result of a break brought about by the United States, than 
if the break had been brought about by us through our 
adnphon of the new onrestnefed U boat warfare, which 
would he looked upon by all (hose neutrals who should 
suffer from its seventy, in the light of a challenge issued 
to all alike * 

The great controversy was settled momentarily in 
early March 1916 The Kaiser, tom between his civilian 
and uiibtary advisers, deaded in favor of the more 
moderate submarine warfare advocated by the chan- 
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luiarmed enemy freighters m the «’ar zone suixoundmg 
Great Bntain and Ireland, which had been in force 
smce February 1915, was justifiable retahation against 
England s "policy of starvabon” The chancellor took 
e position that such employment of the submarine 
was not precluded by the guarantees subsequently 
given the Amencan Government, which, he remarked, 
apphed only to passenger ships without the Umted 
tates having demanded similar guarantees for freight 
r®“gni2ed the possibihty of comphcations with 
AU over Amencan sailors employed on 

c rei^ters and over Amencan goods shipped on 
su vessels, but pointed out that Amencan crewmen 
occupy such a peculiar telabon of dependence to the 
Stale whose flag is flown, that they must share the fate 
T , j ^ capacity of enemy crews" He sim- 
ilarly duTOunted any legal ground for senous trouble 
over the loss of American goods on enemy vessels 
, armed rather than unarmed— enemy mer- 

HoUweg reiterated the posibon 
e oreign Office had armounced a few weeks 
wous y, at such vessels automabcally acquired a 
b^ge^t status and might be sunk on si^t. even 
when they were outside the war zone There noth- 
Washing 10 the pledges given to 

matter passenger vessel As a practical 

that Lwtif ® emphasized that "it is essential 

cases, even If an armed liner is involved. 
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be not repeated A new Lusitania case would, under 
any and all conditions, brmg about a break wth the 
United States A stnct order that liners are not to be 
sunk, even if they are armed, u therefore absolutely 
essential to an understaDding with the United States ” ‘ 

If, despite all precautions, the German American dif 
ferences over the armed merchantmen should lead to 
a break, the chancellor was prepared to accept the out- 
come as a "workmg out of destiny from which we can 
not escape ” 

For we can not avoid treabot; as ships of war enemy mer 
chant ships which are provided with orders to attack, and 
with aims as well, because of the capnee of President 
Wilson To give in oo this point would not be consonant 
with our dignity, and would amount to a practical renunci 
abon of the V boat weapon If the break should follow, 
then the unrestricted Uboat war against England and 
America would result Our position with the rest of 
the Allies wuuld be a mote favorable one coming as the 
result of a break brunght about by the Uiuled States tlian 
if the break had been brought about by us through cur 
adoption of the new unrestneted U boat warfare which 
would be looked upon by all diose neutrals who should 
suffer from its seventy, in the light of a challenge issued 
to all alike * 

The great controversy was settled momentarily in 
early March 1916 The Kaiser, tom between his civilian 
and mihtary advuers, decided m favor of the more 
moderate submanne waiiare advocated by the chan 
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July 1 aod 85 on December 20 of that jear ® An addi- 
tional consideration which for a time helped to bolster 
Bethmann and the Foreign Office was the opportunity 
which a delay gave for obtaining a negotiated settle- 
tnent favorable to Germany To this end the German 
ambassador m Washington, Count von Bemstorff, was 
instructed to urge Wilson to lalce the iiiitialive 111 pro- 
posmg peace negotiations, and ultimately on Decem- 
ber 12, iga6, the German Government itself proposed 
peace tallcs 

Meanwhde, Uie summer did not pass without tlie 
naval high command again opening the question of 
unrestricted submarme warfare The whole matter was 
reconsidered at a meeting at Ple$$, the headquarters of 
the Supreme High Command of the Army, on August 
Qi On thu occasion the Army came to the support of 
Bethmann HoUweg, but for none of the reasons which 
the latter had so often reiterated Field Marshal Paul 
von Hmdenburg dedaied that "We would sbout with 
joy il we could begiu the U-boat war immediately" 
But because of the entrance of numania into the war 
on August 27, the Amy's manpower at the moment was 
fully committed Unrestneted submarine warfare would 
invoKe "the possibiLty of new declarations of war and 
of landings in Holland and Denmark," and Hmden- 
burg concluded tliat the decision would have to be 
postponed until the Bumanian situabon had been 
brought under control The Amy could then spare 
the divisions which wtMild be required on the Dutch 
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cellor, and instructions were so issued to submarine 
commanders ^ 

The inevitable incident which would put Bethmann s 
prescnption for a modus cttcndi with the United States 
to the test occurred svith the torpedoing of the French 
charmel steamer Sussex on March 24 The German 
Government not only was forced by this incident to 
withdraw from its previously announced position on 
armed merchantmen, but also to abandon the war zone 
around Great Bntain and Ireland The distuictions 
which German dipIomac> had endeavtired to build 
up and which Bethmann Hollweg was hopeful of mam- 
tammg— between the war zone and the high seas, be- 
tw«n armed and unarmed vessels, between freighters 
and Lners— were all wiped out by the strong Amenean 
protest, the Sussex ultimatum of April 18 Germany’s 
retreat was condibonal, however, complete freedom of 
action was reserved in event that the Amenean Gov- 
e^ent failed to force Britam to observe “the rules 
of international law universally recognized before the 


How shall we interpret this yieldmg of the German 
Government? The simple fact was that the skepticism 
o e Cleans over the efficacy of unrestneted subma- 
rine ^are had been reinforced by the small number 
^submarines on hand Thu was a temporary situaUon 
pace of the submanne buildmg program was being 
rapi^y increased \Vhereas on Apnl 1, igi6, there were 
available 36 submannes of all types, there were 54 on 
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July 1 and 85 ou December 20 of that year “ An addi 
tional consideration which for a time helped to bolster 
Bethmann and the Foreign Office was the opportunity 
which a delay gave for obtaming a negotiated settle- 
ment favorable to Germany To this end the German 
ambassador in Washmgton, Count von Bemstorff, was 
instructed to urge Wilson to take the initiative in pro- 
posing peace negotiations, and ultimately on Decem- 
ber 12. 1916, the German Government itself proposed 
peace talks 

Meanwhile, the summer did not pass without the 
naval high command again opening the question of 
unrestricted submarine warfare Tlie whole matter was 
reconsidered at a meeliogat Piess, Ihe headquarters of 
the Supreme High Cammand of the Army, on August 
31 On this occasion the Army came to the support of 
Bethmann Hollweg, but for none of the reasons which 
the latter had so often reiterated Field Marsha] Paul 
von Hindenburg declared that “We would shout with 
joy if we could begin the U boat war immediately " 
But because of the entrance of Rumania into the war 
on August 27, the Army’s manposver at the moment was 
fully committed Uiirestncted submarine warfare would 
involve “the possibility of new declarations of war and 
of lardmgs in Holland and Deiunark,” and Hmden- 
burg concluded that Uie decisioii would have to be 
postponed untJ the Rumanian situation had been 
brought under control The Army could then spare 
the divisions which si-ould be required on the Dutch 
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and Danish borders to restrain those countnes from 
declaring war and inviting AlLed landings 

Bethmann summed up the consensus of the confer- 
ence by saymg that “in view of the present war situa 
faon, u e have decided that the decision must be put off 
until later, smce Field Marshal von Hmdenburg has 
stated that he will have to await the development of the 
Roumaman campaign before a definite pohcy can be 
adopted with regard to the question"* Weakemng 
before the relentless pressure to which he vvas sub- 
jected, Bethmann was conceding that the decision 
would ultimately turn on mihtary rather than pohbcal 
considerations This marked the beguming of his capit- 
ulation 

The German Navy was no more content to accept 
postponement for the mihtary reasons advanced by 
Hmdenburg and General Ench Ludendorff than for the 
pohbcal reasons advanced earher by Bethmann HoD 
weg After the August conference, the Navy felt that 
m the end the chancellor would have to give in to the 
field marshal if the latter took a firm stand, and so con- 
centrated its fire on the Army Captam von Bulow, a 
naval representative at Army General Headquarters, 
sought to persuade Ludendorff early in September 
that danger from Holland and Denmark was a “phan 
tom ” Ludendorff did not agree The submarme war, 
he said, should not begin before the army, after set 
thng the Rumanian problem, was “firmly on its feet” 
But except for this reseivahon he assured Bulow that 
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the Navy could consider it as “settled’ that the Su- 
preme High Command of tfie Army was m favor of the 
U boat war Ludendoiff disclosed that he had been un- 
easy in the spring over the small number of submarines 
then available, now, however, be felt assured on this 
point and "beheved m success" For the moment 
Ludendorff could do nothing more than hope that the 
mihtary situation mi^t be in hand by the beginnmg of 
October — altlioaghbe (bought this unlikely because the 
Austnans were "like a sieve* ( 'whatever you poured 
m bom above ran out again from below") 

By December the Rumanian Army >vas m rout Bu- 
charest fell on December 7 From the mihtary point of 
view the tvay was now open for submarine warfare 
The German peace note dispatched on the bvelfth was 
a momentary cause of delay, for to proceed with ruth- 
less U boat war would have been awkward until the 
Alhes had made known their response The peace over- 
ture by Wilson on December 18 further compheated 
the situation But there was no expectation in Army 
and Navy circles that diplomacy could produce a sat- 
isfactory result, the armed services were united in their 
determination to unleash thesubnuiruic, winch the Navy 
predicted would force surrender of England by July 1, 

1917 

Ludendorfl, pointing out that the British Pnme Min- 
ister. David Uojd George, had rejected the German 
jicacc proposal, pressed the chancellor on December 
ao "(lie U boat iwir should now be launched with the 
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greatest vigor ” “ In comersation with a representative 
of the Foreign Office at Pless on December 22, Luden 
dorE announced that Field Marshal von Hmdenburg 
would no longer be able lo shoulder the responsibility 
of the campaign” should the government not agree to 
a ruthless submanne campaign On the twenty third 
Hmdenburg himself wued the chancellor 

England will not be overthrown by the mere fact of tor 
pedomg armed enctny merchant ships More severe meas 
ures must be attempted m order to break Englaods wdL 
Whether America 1$ entitled to certain considerations, 
miBt be made a matter of proof The effiaency of the 
U boat war must not be permitted to be mterfcred with 
to any definite extent by reason of this I emphatically re 
serve my position with regard to this matter •» 

Finally on January 8, 1917. Hindenbnig sent a virtual 
^timatum to Bethmann. The miLtaiy situation, he 
declared, was such that unrestricted U boat warfare 
could begin on the first of February and for that very 
reason should so begm The decision was taken at Pless 
tk day Bethmann concumng, remarked 

th^ of course, if success beckons, we must follow”” 
unng this final phase Bethmann Hollweg had 
oug t a delaying action The one step which he was 
rce y posed to take, namely, to declare the armed 
tman subject to unannounced attack, was not 
pen to until his and the Presidents peace notes 
had run their course On January lo BemstorE, m ac- 
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cordance with instructions, traiunuttcd to the Ameri- 
can Department of State a note plainly inUmating that 
the German Government tvouU soon act on the as- 
sumption of the offensive intention of the armed mer- 
chantman But by then the decision in favor of unre- 
stricted submanne warfare had already been taken, 
and actually there was no lon^r room for German di- 
plomacy to maneuver 


II 

An interestiag quesbon to which the foregoing ac- 
count gives nse is whether unrestricted submarine 
warfare could have been forestalled by a diUerent and 
conceivably more “correct" appbeabon of the rules of 
neutrality by the United States Was there a point at 
which the controversy over use of the Atlantic seaivajs 
could have been stabilized within the frame of the 
accepted rules of manUine warfare? 

The American position was open to serious question 
both in regard to the United Slates Government’s fad 
ure to prohibit Amencan citizens from traveling on 
bclLgcrcnt merchantroen, and its refusal to classify 
the armed merchantman as a vessel of war Despite 
the fact that in early igiQ President Wilson had rigidly 
insisted on what he deemed the letter of the law on 
these matters, he was not wholly convinced of the 
concctness of his pobey By January rgiy liis doubts 
bad mounted We have seen In tlic preceding chapter 
his refusal to respond to Lansing’s urgings that diplo- 
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mabc relations be broken off over the recurrent sink- 
ings, Wilson was reported to have said that he “did not 
beheve the people of the United States were willing 
to go to war because a few Amencans had been 
killed ” He wavered also at this tune m regard to the 
American position on the armed merchantman 
The German note of January lo, 1917, presented in 
strong terms the legal case agamst the armed mer- 
chantman, and heightened the expectation in Wash 
mgton that German submarines soon would treat such 
vessels as warships ** There was further confiimabon 
in a cable of the twenty first from Ambassador Gerard 
m Berlin, which stated that in spite of assurances from 
members of the German Government be beheved Ger- 
many would “resume reckless submarine warfare by 
way 0^ attacks without nohce on armed merchant 
vesseb “ Gerard thought that the German Government 
was endeavoring to force the United States to consent, 
tacitly or openly, to such a pohcy »• 

cable prompted Wilson lo inquire of Lansmg 
whether the latter had “come to any fixed conclusions 
as to whether the recent pracbces of the British 
in regar to the arming of their merchantmen force 


pon m an alterahon of our own posibon m that 
matter Lansmg had been pondenng the perplexi 
^ of the problem and had already stated to the 
Resident on January 17 that the Umted States could 
detemunmg upon a very defimte 
po cy The difficulty, he declared, was that there were 
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reasonable arguments on both sides of the question 
which lead to conclusions utterly irreconcilable'’ lie 
was unahre fo find any ‘'common ground for compro 
reise” e\eii though ho was “talong up the question 
from the politic as svell as die legal point of 
The matter was still hanging &e on the thirty first 
when Wilson raised it again with Lansing saying that 
it WAS “quite the most puzzling and difficult question 
we have had to deal with" lie believed that the 
Dntish were going beyond the spint at any rate 
of the principles hitherto settled in regard to this 
matter and that the method in which their ship cap 
tains are instructed to use their guns has in many 
instances gone beyond what could legitimately be 
called defense ” Wilson was dissatisfied widi tlie tech 
nical tests of ofiensive annament He said it was not 
so much a question of the caliber of the guns and 
theif location on the vessel as “whether they guns 
have been used only for defense" Lansing in reply 
transmitted to the President a memorandum clearly 
the product of the “politic" considerations of which 
he had spoken eaiher Lansing did not modify m any 
essential respect the highly legalistic position to which 
he had reverted after ^ abortive note of January 18 
1916 Handing the memorandum back to Lansing the 
President indicated that be doubted its soundness 
But by this time the cvemag January 31 Bemsforff 
had brought llie news of unrestricted submaiuie war 
fare. The issue of the aimed merchantman had be 
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matlc relations be broken off over the recurrent sink 
mgs Wilson vvas reported to have said that he “did not 
beheve the people of the United States were willing 
to go to war because a few Ameneans had been 
killed lie wavered also at this time in regard to the 
American posibon on the armed merchantman 
The German note of January lo, 1917 presented in 
strong terms the legal case against the armed mer 
chantman and heightened the eipectation in Wash 
ington that German submarines soon would treat such 
vessels as warships “ There was further confirmation 
In a cable of the twenty fint from Ambassador Gerard 
In B«lio which stated that In spite of assurances from 
members of the German Government he beheved Ger 
many would resume reckless submarine warfare by 
without notice on armed merchant 
vessels “ Gerard thought that the German Government 
was endeavoring to force the United States to consent, 
taatly or openly, to such a pohey '• 

TTus cable prompted Wilson to mqiure of Lansmg 
w er the latter had “come to any fixed conclusions 
as to whether the recent practices of the Bnbsh 
m regard to the arming of their merchantmen force 


upon m an alteration of our own position m that 
matter Lansmg had been pondermg the peiplen 
^ of the problem and had already stated to the 
^sident on January 17 that the United Slates could 
1*^ determining upon a very definite 

po cy The difBculty he declared, vvas that there were 
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“reasonable arguments an botb sides of tbe quesbon 
winch lead to conclusions utterly irreconcilable ’ He 
was unable to find any “common ground for compro 
mise,” even though he was takmg up the question 
from the politic as well as tbe legal point of view ’ 
The matter was still bangmg fire on the thirty first 
when Wilson raised it aguiu with Lansm^ saying that 
It was ‘quite the most puzzlmg and difficult question 
we have had to deal with ” He beheved that the 
Entish were ‘going beyond the spint, at any rate, 
of the principles hitherto settled in regard to this 
matter and that the method in which their ship cap 
tains are instructed to use llieir guns has in many 
instances gone beyond what ^uld legitimately be 
called defease “ Wilson was dissatisfied with the tech 
meal tests of offensive armament He said it was not 
so much a question of the cahber of the guns and 
their location on the vessel as “whether their guns 
have been wed only for defense'’ Lansing la reply 
tranSQutted to the Fiesidenl a mentoiandum clearly 
the product of the “politic' considerations of which 
he had spoken earlier Lansing did not modify in any 
essential respect the highly legalistic position to which 
he had reverted after his abortive note of January 18, 
1916 Handing the memorandum back to Lansing, the 
President Indicated that he doubted its soundness 
But by this time, the evening of January 31, Bemstorll 
had brought tlic news of unrestneted submanne war- 
fare Tlie issue of the armed merchantman had be- 
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come academic, begmniDg on February i, 1917, not 
only unarmed but even neutral vessels, found m Eng- 
bsh waters, were to be subject to unannounced at 
tack 


Wikons long vacillation over the question of the 
armed merchantman invites speculation as to whether 
^erican entry mto the war %vould have followed had 
the German Government departed from its promise 
of satisfactory behavior— the so-called Sussc^x pledge 
o May 4, igi6 only to the extent of attacking armed 
merchantmen But to speculate on this pomt would 
be to httle avail The Amencan ultimatum at the tune 
of the Sussex affair left Berlin no choice but to beheve 
that AmeriMQ action, regardless of the degree of in- 
tensihed submarine warfare, would be to break diplo- 
matic relations, to this Wilson %vas pubhcly committed 
n IS relevant, however, to inquire whether an op- 
portunity had existed m the spring of 1916. before the 
freezing effect of the Sussex notes, for Amencan pohcy 
to avert excesses by the submanne^ Could an Amen- 
ran policy, cut to the pattern suggested by Bethmann- 
HoUweg m his memorandum of February 29, have 
ena etc German chancellor to win a permanent 
victory over his Army and Navy? This IS, of course, 
one of the imponderables of German American rela- 
om in e rst World War, but there is reason for 
evmg t the course of Amencan pohcy was not 
tte mnlrollmg factor |he chancellor’s ultimate ca- 
pttalatton to the Supreme Commaud 
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^\c ha\c seen that Bcthniann opposed the \ic\\ that 
German polic> should at any cost be aimed at total 
victory Nes'crtliclcss, although entertaining tlic pos- 
sibihl) of a negotiated peace, he neglected to produce 
war aims lending tliemselves to such a purpose What* 
c\cr his private thoughts. Ins public utterances gave 
aid and comfort to the Cciman aiincutionuts *' We 
shall return again to Bethmanns losing battle witli 
the extremists in Germany It is enough at present to 
note the character of the war itself ns it liad developed 
by 1916 By the time of Verdun and the Somme, the 
war was no longer a quarrel over immediate and ton* 
gible objectives, but a gigantic struggle for povver-~* 
Indeed, for survival— defying any resolution short of 
a fight to the finish In view of these circumstances 
it IS difficult to see liow the Umted States, even if 
American appUcation of the rules of maritime warfare 
had been above legal reproadh and m every respect 
shillful, could have deflected the eventual assault on 
its own commerce 

The Ceiman decision for ruthless submarine warfare 
sprang from both desperation and hope, and the latter 
ingredient is particularly striking and significant Its 
presence is readily apparent in an exhaustive analysis 
of submarine policy prepared by the chief of the 
admiralty staff, von Holtaeadorff, and transmitted to 
Hindcnburg on December aa, 1916 This document 
argued tliut the limited cargo space available to fint 
am, together vvitli the poor harvests in Canada and 
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the United States in the previous summer, had placed 
“a very unique opportumly” in the hands of Germany, 
of which she dare not fad to take advantage It was 
calculated that Great Bntam by February 1917 would 
have to begm to draw on Argentina and Australia for 
foodstuSs and provender, which owing to the rela- 
tive!} greater distances would divert 720000 tons of 
cargo space If m these straitened circumstances Eng- 
land were to be hit by unrestncted submarine warfare, 
she would ivithm a period of five months, prior to the 
new harvests m Amenca, be reduced to starvabon 
And not only would there be a ensis in breadstufe 
The submarme would also cut off the supply of fats 
from Denmark and Holland, of metal from Spam, and 
of metal and wood from Scandinavia Lack of wood 
would cause a decline of coal producbon, whicJi m 
turn would affect production of iron, steel, and mum 
hons Sbll another consequence was menboned, but 
without emphasis and only inadentally Unrestricted 
submarme warfare would afford the opportumty **80 
long desired to take effecbve steps against Britain’s 
importabon of mumbons from neutrals, “and to that 
extent ease the burdens of the army" 

These results could be accomplished only if the 
submarme were used without any restncbon whatso- 
ever A limited use of the submarine, “exen if all 
armed vessels were to be considered as open to attack," 
would fall short by fifty per cent of accomplishing the 
requisite amount of damage On the other hand, ruth 
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less submarine warfare against neutral and CDcmy ship- 
ping aLkc vrauld in five months' time reduce British 
trade by thirtj nine per cent (this calculation being 
based on the assumption that 600 000 tons of shipping 
per month ANnuld be d(stiD)'C(l outnglit, and tliat at 
least two fifths of the ncutial ships «ou1d be fright- 
ened aw’ay) 

It was anticipated that the bottleneck of cargo space 
would pre\cnl American goods, men, and money from 
affccUng the actual fighting Thus the only question 
as regards Anicnca svluch need be considered ^«'as her 
attitude toward “the question of concluding peace— 
the peace for which Eoglaud would be fore^ to sue ” 
Holtzeodorif wns of the opimon that the United States, 
eager to resume netmal cooimerdal rcbtions, would 
not hinder a peace settlement 

Admiral son Holtrendorfl asserted tliat Germany’s 
peace move of December is showed that uniestnctcd 
submatme warfare could not fauly be interpreted “as 
the preliminary step of a war of conquest" Nevertheless 
A IS clear that the motive behind the policy iivas some- 
thing more than extraction of Germany from the exi- 
gencies of the immediate sihntion “If it is true," 
Holtzendorff went on to say, “that England considers 
the maintenance of her dominion of the seas as a con- 
dition of her existence, we cammt do othennse than 
attach this claim To brmg this about must be said to 
be our Erst and foremost war aim Germany is not 
m a position to drop the sword and still admit that Eng 
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land can weld the overlordship of the sea ” The pohcy 
of a first-class German Navy initiated m 1897 by 
the haiser and Admiral von Tirpitz, “was not the ex 
pression of an arbitrary demand ” but “justifiable rec- 
ogmtion of the fact that matters were r unnin g their 
course according to historical precedenL” Having once 
broken down English dominion of the seas "we shall 
have fought a victorious fight There is no rmddle 
course between this and Germany s nun"” 

It IS worthy of note that this major effort at per 
suasion did not suffice to put civihan doubts at rest 
The secretary of state for the mtenor hail von Helf 
fench, to whom Bethmann HoUweg referred the Ad 
miralty document for analysis submitted an opinion 
that “paradoncal as it sounds it is not altogether im 
possible that, compared with the limited U boat 
war on commerce the unrestneted U boat war would 
not in the last analysis have a harmful eifect upon 
the supplying of England with breadstuffs but would 
rather operate in favor of such supply" Helffench 
pomted out that limited submanne warfare might 
actually have a greater intmudating effect on neutral 
commerce than would unrestricted warfare because 
the latter would transform the neutral into a belhger 
ent and thus “the voyage to England would no longer 
mean a mere act of commerce but a w ar mo\ e in 
coimection with which resnltmg losses and deaths would 
play no particular parL" He also suggested that once 
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in tlie war America would be “just as much interested 
m Englinds being victonous as she w-oidd l)c in a 
cause cTcIiisiNclj her own” and would he prepared to 
make great sacriGccs to that end, such as the restriction 
of “its own consumption of cereals m favor of Eng- 
land ” ** This rcmaikaMy far seeing analysis reached 
Dethmann HoUweg at PJess on the very day, January 
9, 1917, that the chancellor Gnally gave in to the 
Army and Navy demand for unrestricted submarine 
warfare 

A record of less intractability on the part of the 
Amencan Government would, of coune, have strength- 
ened Betlunann-f IolIweg‘s Iiand Yet it is highly doubt- 
ful whether in tlic end unrestnetod submarine warfare 
could have been averted Only if the United States, 
by (liasbc pressure on the Bniish blockade, could 
have started a substantial flow of trade with Germany, 
would the German military and naval authorities liive 
been disposed to neglect Ibe opportunities which they 
beheved the submarine afforded The German Gov- 
emment would have had to consider whether it was 
deriving heneiits equivalent to those anticipated from 
unrestricted submanne vvaifare** But such a spectacu- 
lar result could not have been achieved within the con- 
fines of the customary rules of maritime warfare, and 
indeed its accompUshment would have required noth- 
ing short of American collaboration with Germany 
to deprive Bntain of the advantages of lier sea power 
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And this would ha\e had the further effect of assisting 
the German Navy in its objective of permanently 
overthrowmg Britain’s histone mantune position 
The elaborate system of rules purportmg to regulate 
mantime warfare fostered a behef that there existed 
a prearranged -way by which the Umted States imght 
trade with belhgerents without undue compheahons 
But the rules could not cancel out, mdeed had 
never been designed to cancel out, the pohhcal im- 
pact of neutral trade, and the influence of Amencan 
commerce on the course of the war was so great that 
no helhgerent, merely in deference to law, could ig- 
nore it ‘Freedom of the seas” could have served as 
a buffer for the Umted States only m a u’ar of limited 
objectives, m which the beOigerents sought to avoid 
the irreconcilable extremes of total war 
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I T TS a relatively simple matter to tmderstand 
the purpose of Gemaays submanue poLcy 
Iq part It was supplementaiy to the fighting on land, 
designed to hamper the supply of Allied smites It 
had aim a second objective so decisive a defeat of 
Cleat Britain as to end her traditiODol control of the 
seas The latter objective was uppermost m the 
cision for waging submanue warfare without restnc> 
lien These two aspects of Cennan policy— one re 
latmg to land and the other to sea power— were not 
inherently antagonistic The reservations entertained 
m igi6 by Bethmaon HoUweg and bis civiLan col 
leagues were based on the feeling that to challenge 
Bntish maritime supremacy attempted too much, plac- 
ing Germany in danger of losing all 

The factors detemumng American policy in relation 
to the submarine are not so clear Obscurity arose in 
part from the fact that the law of neutrahty, subject 
to the pressures of total war, tos incapable of reconcil 
8S 
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mg neutral and belligerent interests and the fiasco m 
1914-17 of the traditional rules of mantime warfare 
etplauis m some measure at least why the Umted 
States amved at an impasse with Germany But pres 
sure upon Amencan nghts came from the Bntish as 
well as the German side Dunng the two and one 
half years precedmg the rupture in German Amencan 
relations Great Britain had imposed an ever tighten 
mg control over the flow of neutral commerce As early 
as March 1915 a Bntish Order in Council not only 
placed trade to and from Germany under penalty of 
confiscation, but subjected to close supervision the 
trade of the outside world with neutrals bordering on 
Germany^ The Amencan Government protested that 
the measure was "a practical assertion of unhmited bel 
hgerent nghts over neutral commerce svitbm the whole 
European area and an almost unqualified demal of the 
sovereign nghts of the nations now at peace “ * Why 
notwithstanding did ominous crises in Anglo Amen 
can relations fail to develop? Or considermg that both 
Great Biitam and Germany waged war on the basis 
of military necessity in disregard of the rules of man 
time warfare why did not the United States retreat 
before a world at war? This latter query is particularly 
pertinent because such a withdrawal was precisely 
the object of the so-called neutrality legislation en 
acted from 1935 to 1939 

Dimng the first World War the Amencan bias m 
favor of Great Bntam and against Germany was from 
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the outset very great The reasons for this bias were 
several — some of them, as we have seen, going back 
into the nineteenth century, a period m which Amen- 
can-Bntish Tclations were cast in a mold of oc- 
conunodation With the beginning of the World 
War the Germans further prejudiced their case by use 
of the submanne And meanwhile, Aroencan fortunes 
were being ever more strongly Led to Great Entam 
by a rapidly developing uartune trade This trade 
quickly n^eUed to such proportions that American 
domcsLc prosperity Yirtually depended upon it It was 
perhaps only to be etpcctcd, llicreloTe, that a popular 
postwar eicplanation of Amencaa involvement in the 
Cnt World War, an explanation most vndely accepted 
during the S93o's, that American policy touard 
Europe In 1914^7— fnendship toivard Bntaln, enmity 
toward Germany— was a direct result of Uic economic 
situation 


At tlic simplest level, publicists in the jggos asenbed 
American participation in the first World W'nr to II10 
influence of munitions malen Investigations in tlic 
United States and elsewhere, togcUier with numerous 
books and articles. icvTalcd quesUonabIc practices of 
munitions makers in conducting their business Much 
evidence was adduced that these mantifacturcrs erti* 
ficiill) stimulated markets abroad, and within tlicir 
respective countries urged Birtumenl expenditures anti 
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a belligerent foreign policy It was an unsavory picture 
which lent itself to exaggerated conclusions about self 
seehing munitions makers as a cause of war 

But this argument is inapplicable to Amencan par 
ticipation m the first World War As Wilson’s secretary 
of war, Ne\vton D Baker, wrote dunng the thirties, it 
^vas "easy to demonstrate that the condition of cotton 
farmers was mfimtely more a subject of concern 
and anxiety on the part of the Government than 
the mterest or welfare of the munitions makers " In 
1914 moreover, "there was no munitions industry 
in the Umted Slates and by 1917 the industry in 
that field which had been created here, either by or 
on behalf of the AUied nations, was merely a part of 
America’s industrial plant diverted from peacetime to 
wartime production " The diaige against mumtions 
makers was "a smgular selccbon of a particular group 
out of a much larger and quite mdiscnmmate mass"’ 

Rather than searching for direct influence by mum 
tioDs makers on the government, it is more germane to 
ask whether the volume of munitions shipped by the 
United Slates to the AHies played an important role 
ra prompting Germany to decide for unrestricted sub- 
manne warfare 

The wartime trade of the Umted States wdi Eng 
hnd, France, Italy, Russia, and Canada represented an 
increase of 184 per cent, from a total of §3445 000000 
for the period 1911-13 (ttiese are fiscal >eaTS ending 
June 30) to $9,796 000 000 for the comparable three- 
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year penod 1915-17* Difficulty of defimlion makes it 
hard (o detenmaB Uie proportion of tlus latter amount 
represented by munitions From June 30, 1914, to June 
go, 1917, the United SUt» shipped $508 674 000 worth 
of gunpowder and $665^137,000 m other explosives * 
Firearms were sent m the (unount of $1134129000, 
cartridges, $104,022,000, and barbed wire, $45,104 ooo 
Metals, in various states of semi manufacture, were 
shipped zinc, $98^02,000, steel, $182,577,000, brass, 
5533625000, and copper. $551,779000 In all these 
instances (except copper, where ihe increase was 277 
per cent) the increase over the three-year period 
1911-13 was so extreme as to indicate that before the 
war the countnes m question imported these com* 
iRodities from the United States in only ne^gible 
quantities 

The sum representing “essential war malenals" 
which was amved at in conneebon with the Senate 
iaxestigation of the munitions industry was $2,i67,> 
000,000, which would be 23 per cent of the United 
States's trade with the designated countnes Hie re- 
mainder of the trade was only indirectly related to 
actual battle, but It was no less important to tlic 
Allied war economy Wlieat was shipped in the amount 
of $581,509000, an increase of 6S3 per cent, wheat 
Sour, $ii3 0(>S,ooo, a 205 per cent increase, sugar, 
$130533000, 36S3 per cent, and rotat, $409663667, 
240 per cent* 

There vns indeed bitter resentment in Germany 
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over the shipment of xnunihons by the United States 
to the Alhes, evidence of whidi occurred agam and 
again m the dispatches of the Amencan ambassador^ 
In April 1915 Germany formally protested such ship- 
ments, allegmg that "an entirely new industry" which 
had hardly existed m the United States before the war 
was being created, and that despite the theoretical 
willingness of this mdustry to supply Germany it ivas 
"actually dehvermg goods only to the enemies of Ger 
many"* Nonetheless our exnminabon m the foregoing 
chapter of Germany's decision for unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare does not suggest that this very natural 
resentment was the controlling factor in Gennany's 
action, in fact, an absence of mumtions m the Amen- 
can trade with the Allies could hardly have altered 
the chain of circumstances leading to the impasse 
over the submarine We have seen that the Bntish 
wheat supply and the tonnage available to the Bntish 
trade were primary objects of German attack. Ger- 
many was strikmg at the whole British economy and 
aimin g at total victory, just as Bntain through the 
blockade was strikmg at the whole German economy 
and was likewise unreceptive to a negotiated peace 
Amencan trade was of the utmost usefulness to the 
Alhes, but its significance did not turn solely on mu- 
nitions, it attached just as much to the nonmihtary 
content of the trade 

Actually the portion of the hearings which the so- 
called Nje Committee, tiie Special Congressional Com 
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mittee lavestigatmg the Munitions Industry, devoted 
to Amencan entrance into the wax did not, despite 
the committee's appeUatioo, pm the blame on mum* 
bons ma}:en so much as upon banlven Indeed, the 
importance of finance m ensurmg m 1914-17 the flow 
of Amencan goods to the Alhes cannot be quesboned, 
and this aspect of Amcncas iclabon to the war calls 
for a close exammabon 

The bulk of American shipments was paid for by 
the Allies through the sizable balance which the United 
States owed Great Entam on the outbreak of the war. 
through warbme export of goods, services, and gold to 
the Vuted States, and through sale of secuntics in 
tlie Amencan fioanciul market By the tune the Umted 
States entered the war, however, the British, French, 
Russian, and Itahan Covermnents owed private Amerl* 
can investors $2,260 $27,000* Leaving out of account 
Canadian purchases, which to April 1917 had required 
for war purposes only $120000,000 in credit, this 
means that 27 per cent of the American exports to the 
Allied countnes was financed by publicly issued bonds 
and other forms of credit in the United States 
Reliance by the bcILgerents on Amencan money was 
a prospect which the ^VlIs(»I Administration had 
frowned \ipcm at the begmnmg of the war \\’hen m 
August 1914 J P Morgan and Company had inquired 
whether the State Dcpartmcol would object to the 
making of private loans to beUigeicnts, the reply had 
been that such loans would be ‘inconsistcct with tlie 
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true spmt of neutrabty “ ** Before stating this position 
Bryan had presented the problem to Wilson, argumg 
that “money is the worst form of all contrabands be- 
cause it commands everything else,” that expressions 
of sympathy for one side or the other would be m- 
tensified “if each group was pecumarily interested m 
the success of the nation to whom its members had 
loaned money,” and that the "powerful financial mler- 
ests would be tempted to use their influence 
through the newspapers to support the mlerests of 
the government to which they had loaned because the 
value of the security would be affected by the result 
of the war Yet at this stage Bryan’s concludmg ob- 
servation was alone decisive “The floating of these 
loans would absorb the loanable funds and might 
affect our ability to borrow*” 

The Government’s objection to loans was not based 
on statutory authority Nevertheless the eventual aban- 
donment of the pohcy did not result from its extra- 
legal character To be viable, such a financial restnc- 
tion required a willingness by the various elements 
in the American economy to accept a fallmg off of 
export busmess Ultimately the restriction succumbed 
to an irresistible combination of forces commercial 
need and American sympathy for the Alhed cause 
The financial ban was modified as early as October 
1914 when the State D^artment made a distmction 
between loans and short term credits, thus permitting 
an extension of $10,000,000 in credit to the French 
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Government hy the National City Bank of New York “ 
By mid'igis an additional $100000,000 of private 
funds had been made available m one form or another 
to the French and Russian Governments “ The ques- 
tion of a large public loan, which could not be indefi- 
nitely avoided, became acute m August 1915 when 
sterlmg exchange, which tuibl then had been pegged 
by purchases of J P Morgan aud Company, began 
to decline m value ** If dtdlars could not be borrowed, 
Great Britain would have to ship gold m large quanti 
bes, a hazardous opeiabon in warbme A wholesale 
transfer of the metal would also have had undesira- 
ble monetary repercussions both in England ood the 
United States Another altemabve, but one winch the 
Bntish CovemmeDt was understandably reluctant to 
adopt, was the large scale liquidation of Bnbsh-owned 
securities 

Writing to Wilson in August 1915. Secretary of the 
Treasury William C McAdoo said that it vns “im- 
perative for England to establish 0 large credit m 
this couotiy'’ lu his opimon the posibon taken in 
August 1914 was "most illogical and inconsistent We 
approve and encourage sales of supplies to England 
and othen but we disapprove the creation by them of 
credit balances here to finance their lawful and wel- 
come purchases To maintain our prosperity we 
must finance it Otherwise it may stop and th-it would 
he disastrous ’ Contrasting the nation’s credit resources 
wiUi tliose of a year earher, he said that they were 
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“simply marvellous now They are easily 5 to 6 billion 
dollars ” Lansing ^vrote to the President in similar 
vem on September 6 Pomting out that American ex- 
ports m 1915 ^vould exceed imports by an estimated 
two and a half bilhon dollars, he said that the Euro- 
pean countries must find the dollars to pay for this 
excess of purchases or “they will have to stop buying 
and our present export trade will shrink proportion- 
ately The result would be restriction of output, indus 
trial depression, idle capital and idle labor, numerous 
failures, financial demoralization, and general unrest 
and suffering among the laboring classes ’ Observing 
that “we have more money than we can use,” Lansing 
felt that “the practical reasons for discouraging loans 
have largely disappeared “ Moreover, be beheved that 
“popular sympathy has become crystallized in favor 
of one or another of the belhgerents to such an extent 
that the purchase of bonds would in no way increase 
the bitterness of partisanship “ “ The upshot %vas that 
the earlier policy was now discarded In October 1915 
a ]omt Anglo French loan of $500 000,000 was floated 
Recognizing that general commeraal considerations 
rather than the narrow financial interests of bankers 
forced the change m Administration pohey, one must 
still ask whether the loans, havmg been made, created 
a stake m Allied victory which then proceeded to de 
termme governmental pohey That such a connection 
existed was widely beheved by popular and congres- 
sional opinion m the thirties A typical assertion was 
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tlial of Seaatoi Gerald N)e liimself tliat "When Amer- 
icans went into the fray they little thought that they 
\vere Bgbting to save the skins of American bank- 
ers who had bet too boldly on the outcome of the war 
and bad two bilhons dollars of loans to the Alhes 
m jeopardy " 

Hus assumpLon is actually more revealing of the 
postwar intellectual climate than it is of the factors 
leading to American entrance info war m 1917 Sym- 
pathy for the Alhed cause among leading New York 
bankers — such as } F Morgan, who had long operated 
London and P&ru offices — greatly faeditoted the finan 
ual accommodatioa of the Allies Rather than foUowmg 
as a consequence, partisanship preceded the making 
of the loans Still more to the point 1$ the /act that the 
diplomatic record, which made it virtually impossible 
for the United States to puH back in 1917, had already 
been substantially completed in the autumn of 1915 
by that tune the Wilson Admmutiation had set its 
course on the question of neutral nghts The final crys 
talhzation of the American pobey of neutrahty m the 
first four months of 1916 cannot reasonably be at 
tnbuted to anxiety over the safety of Albed loans 
which had begun to he sizable only in the autumn of 

1915 

It IS also necessary to pomt out that the greater port 
of the Allied indebtedness at the time of Amencan 
entry into the war was secured with Amencan, other 
neutral, and Bntish imperial (cduefiy Canadian) col 
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lateral In the instance of the three United Kingdom 
loans totahng $800000,000 (negotiated between Sep- 
tember 1916 and February 1917), the value of the col- 
lateral, duly advertised to ihe investing public, actually 
amounted to J20 per cent of the face value of the 
bonds” Unsecured indebtedness at the time of the 
American declaration of war stood at $855000,000 
The Anglo-French loan of October 1915, which was 
pubLcly issued, accounted for $500,000,000 of this total, 
and the remainder was mainly in the form of accept- 
ances and other bank credits** Even as regards the 
unsecured obhgations of the AUied Governments, the 
hypothesis that the bankers and their clients were anx- 
ious over their investments has not been supported 
with evidence ** An important negative test of the 
prevailmg attitude in the Umted States is the absence 
of any movement to escape loss by sellmg Alhed bonds 
m the market Finally, there has been only supposition, 
without actual demonstraUon, that AdministraUon offi- 
cials and congressmen felt themselves under pressure 
to assure the coUectibiLty of the loans 

II 

Rejecting these explanations of Amencan mvolve- 
ment which blame the cupidity or anxiety of particular 
mterest groups, such as the bankers or mumbons 
makers, we still must raaoune the proposition, which 
IS imphed generally m the economic mterpretafaon, 
that the response of the Amencan economy as a whole 
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to the golden opportunity for trade wth the Allies rvas 
the basic factor in the break »nlb Germany 
It IS obvious that the swollen trade >\ath the AUics, 
representing vilally important aid purcliased with cash 
and loans, far exceeded the normal export require- 
ments of the Amencan economy The resulting pros- 
penty was pleasing to the Amencan Government, but 
the direction, content, and volume of the trade was 
not the result of any posibve policy adopted in Wash- 
ington Fox all the record shows, the Admimstmtioa 
was merely acquiescing 10 the operations of the free 
market and the profit motive Indeed, the economic 
argument u essentially that a shortsighted yieldmg to 
the promptings of commercial gain resulted in the 
United States becoming a base of supplies for tho A! 
lies, thus compromuiDg Cerman-Amencan relations 
By permitting the decisions of the market place to 
prevaJ, the Amencan Covenunent, it is contended, 
allowed the nation to dnft into dangerous waters 
This argument can be made still more precise Ger- 
many was dissatisfied not onfy because of the large 
trade which the Alhes enjoyed with the United States, 
but also because American neutrality had for Germany 
herself no economic value German Amencan trade 
declined to an insigmficant tnckle, removing any possi 
bility of an economic deterred to unleashing the sub 
marine Trade with the Allies, the argument runs, took 
on such large and profitable proportions that the 
Amencan defense of neutral rights against the arbi 
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trary encroachments of the Alhes became progressively 
weaker Moreover, after the economy had become ab- 
normally dependent on ADied markets, any attempt to 
correct the imbalance became impractical Economic 
retahation against England s flagrant violation of the 
rules of blockade, search and seizure, and contraband 
would not have been feasible, such measures would 
have had serious repercussions, stemming not alone 
from the American action, but also from retahatory 
acts which Great Bntain was in a position to apply 
wth great effect ” 

In September 1916 when resentment against the 
British black list of German influenced firms and 
against Bntish censorship of mail was at a high pitch, 
Congress at the Administration's request passed legis- 
lation givmg the President discretionary power to dis- 
criminate in specified ways against belLgerents who 
%vere interfering with American commerce Explonng 
the practicahty of employing the authorized measures, 
the State Department requested an opimon from the 
Commerce Department on what could be done “that 
would be effecUve and, at the same time, least m 
juriom to this country" The latter department, on 
me basis of a closely reasoned analysis, concluded that 
reprisals afford no assurance of success, and 
^reaten even the present basis of neutral commerce" 
It was pomted out in the supporting argument that in 
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belligerent countries, war for &e moment is supreme, com- 
mercial considerations lake a subordinate place We can 
attack their commerce but our own commerce will unavoid- 
ably suffer m conjeqtienee even more than it has suffered 
from the restncbon placed on it by the countries at war 
There is Lttle likelihood by these means of ohtainmg the 
withdrawal of the chjectionable regulations Counterrepns 
als would be almost laevitahle At present, rubber, 
wool, ]ute, tin, plumbago, and certain other raw products 
essential to our industries ate under espoit prohibition in 
Great Bntam and in the various colomes and self gov- 
erorng dominions which aie the principal source of sup- 
ply Shipments of these articles have been contmuously 
lapcrted Into the United States from Bntuh countries, 
however, under special agreements between the Bntish 
GovemirenC and associahons of leading importers of the 
various products It is obvious that hy a teiminatinn of 
these agreements. Great Bntam could paralyze many of 
our industries 

The memoranduin stated that an embargo on muni- 
tions would be the most effective measure, but that 
compared with the earber period its rnipact would 
be dulled because additional Factories in Britain bad 
since been converted into munitions plants Indeed, 
an embargo ‘ might, u practice, effect the cancellation 
of a contract iiiore lugUy legarded by the American 
concern than by the Bntish Government ” ” 

In short, the Amencan Government permitted the 
Alhes to monopolize the Amencan market as a base 
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of suppbes This monopoly not only mvited German 
attack but made it difficult for the Umted States, 
whose prosperity had become m part dependent on a 
continuance of the Alhed trade, to forestall it This is 
the strongest form in which the economic argument 
can be pul It errs m viewing the clash between the 
United States and Germany as a result solely of the 
comphcations of wartime trade, but it has the ment 
of statmg the case ivithout resort to scapegoats In- 
deed, it permits recogmbon of the fact that more rban 
a purely pnvate interest was involved m Ainenca’s 
trade with ivarrmg Europe A great ivar must inevi 
tably affect the economy of neutral nabons The doc- 
trme of freedom of the seas, therefore, cannot be dis 
missed as synonymous with the freedom of •hucksters* 
to make money" It is rekted to a real nabonal inter- 
est which a government can sacrifice but not deny It 
presents a problem, moreover, which is not eliminated 
by the mere fact of subsbtuUng governmental author- 
ity for the pnvate decisions of the market place 
\yiien the hard reahbes of the economic problem 
wth which the Umted Sutes was confronted m the 
fot World War are considered, the so-called neutrahty 
egislabon of the 1930 s, which demed to Aroencan 
citizens the tradibonal benefits of freedom of the seas, 
seems unrealisbc." Yet if the legislation w'as unduly 
stai^ent in limiUng the economic transacbons and 
ee om of movement of Amencan citizens m tune of 



UTir, it erred on the n^t rather than the wrong side 
It precluded any danger in the second World War of 
Atnenean policy being shaped, whether in reality or 
merely in appearance, by constdcrations of trade and 
travel incidental to the war itself®* Eased on the sup- 
position that trade was the dominant strand m our 
relations wth Europe, the legislation, however, failed 
to measure up to the requirements of the time Actu- 
ally the United States could not insulate itself from 
European turmoil merely by foregoing commercial re- 
lations with belligerents Within a month after out- 
break of the second World War the embargo on sale of 
munitions to belligerents was repealed Subsequently 
the ban on annmg American merchantmen was lifted 
Then the neutrality legislation xvas completely by* 
passed by adoption of Lend Lease m March 1941 and 
the special naval measures taken tliat summer and 
autumn to protect shipments to Entam. None of these 
important moves by the lloosevelt Administration was 
made for commercial reasons 
Amencan poLcy m the interwar years responded not 
to current events as they unfolded hut to certain theo 
nes eTplaiiung our involveiueiit in the first World War 
Of course, the fact that the legislation of the thirties 
failed to accomplish its purpose does nut argue against 
the inteqiretation of the past on which it was based 
It may be assumed, however, that the first expenence 
was sufficiently similar to the second to have consti 
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tuted fair warning, and that our own perverse misr^a^* 
mg of the past assisted fate m preparmg a repetition 
of the ordeal 

It has been shown that wartime trade confronted the 
Wilson Administration with the necessity of mal^g 
vanous legal and economic decisions But a political 
decision, howe%er disguised, was also required, for 
the problem of trade was basically more pohbcal 
it was legal or economic. Cennany was vastly dis- 
turbed that neutral trade went not to the Central 
Powers but to Great Bntain and the other AUi^^ 
The vanous neutral governments by legal and eco- 
nomic measures could modify the one-sided tr^de 
situation m its superficial aspects, but they coold 
accomplisti no fundamental change \vifhout making ^ 
political decision m\’olvuig them telabons with Bntara 
Bntish control of the seas and of the products of ® 
vast non European area, colonial and othenvise — a con- 
trol which had been exercised for decades and eVen 
centunes — was at the bottom of Germany’s quar^cf 
with Great Bntam Nothing short of virtual reversal 
of the existmg trade situahon, which would ha'® 
demed bade to the Allies and made it available 
Germanj, \iould have been considered by her nuhta^y 
and naval offiaals as an acceptable reason for cuibiOS 
the submarme It was their highest objeebve to achie'’® 
a disposition of sea power for the future which would 
assure precisely this result toward which German 
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naval policy since ihc tum of the century had in fact 
been directed 

If, by breaching the British blockade, the United 
States could have achieved a major shift in the direc- 
tion of neutral trade. Germany would undoubtedly 
have abstained from ruthless assault on world shipping, 
for she would then have accomplished her end through 
virtual alliance with the United Stales But, unlike 
Germany, the United States was not rebellious against 
Britain s predominant position The argument that this 
showed subservience to Great Bntam, so long as Amer- 
ican prosperity was not eadnagered, does not cover 
the whole ground It sprang mainly from the fact that 
tlie Umted States saw no threat to its vital interests 
in Britain's position and, moreover, shnnk from the 
prospect of Germany supplanting Bntish power This 
essential difference between Amcncan and German 
attitudes toward Great Britain underlay the progres- 
sive estiangemeat and eventual rupture of Cerman- 
Amencau relations 

In an effort to ad|ust itself to the European war, 
the United States at first sought refuge behind the 
traditional rules of laantime warfare But these rules, 
at best heavily weighted m favor of already established 
sea power and sorely beset by technological mnova 
tions, provided poor ptrAecUon from Germany's con- 
stant probings Thus tbe Umted States was in an ex 
posed position, highly vulnerable to German pressure 
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even had the American attitude toward Germany been 
without bias In the actual event the pro Alhed char- 
acter of American pohcy lent to German acUons 
already based on mihtaiy necessity, a certam moral 
justificabon which still further facilitated German dis 
regard for the rules 


The bias in Amencan policy was obscured for the 
Umted States— but not for Germany— by the fact that 
the econoDuc and political aspects of Amencan pohcy 
overlapped The situation m 1914-17 was such that 
the demand for wartime trade could be indulged with 
01^ running counter to the Administration s underlying 
ju ^ent regarding the ultimate pohtical consequences 
0 e wars outcome Thus economic and pohtical 
factors reinforced each other and, even m retrospect, 
defy separation This particular combination of factors 
fortuitous If because of weU 
established commercial contacts and the existmg dis 
posibon of sea power, our trade relations had been 
facihtated with the side not m pohbcal favor— as sub- 
sequenUy happened m the case of the Smo-Japanese 
™ and after — the Amencan Government 
^uld have had to separate the strands of its pohcy 
This would have been eilremely difficult in 1914-17 
for there was no basic agreement of Amencan public 
opmon ^ what the national mterest required 
Had the German Government confined its use of 
the submarine to unannounced attack on armed enemy 
merchantmen, as Bethmann HoUweg had urged the 
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economic and political aspects of American policy 
would have been forced apart, darifying perhaps the 
basis on which the Amenean Government was acting 
But Germany tvas so intent on overwhelming the Brit- 
ish that she failed to eiploit the confusion in American 
policy Judged by its immediate consequences— war 
with the United States — German diplomacy was ill- 
advised It had a long range consequence, too, which 
was unfortunate The postw-ar confusion over our ac- 
bons m 1917 greatly facilitated the rise of Hitler dur- 
ing the fateful decade of the 1930's 
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I ■»HE Amencan Govenwient in its relations 
X with the belligerents made freedom of the 
seas the h^ark of its pobey, but this ^vas not merely 
bwause of mterest m trade Actually, the lUegahty of 
su marme warfare offered a less controversial basis of 
pohey than vvould have an expressly formulated atti 
e towar Bntish sea power And there was shU an- 
other element Wilson beheved that in upholdmg free- 
om ° c seas, long identified with Amencan foreign 
policy, the Umted States was mamtammg the vitality 
of intentional law The idea that security is a func- 
n 0 w and morality is deeply ingrained m our 
inteiml affairs Indeed the safely and dignity of the 
members of our democrabc society are dependent on 
conviction Wilson pro- 
jec e m the domestic to the mtemational area of 
politics 

The aimeUes of himim mtee and the tensions of 
history produce the mseconty sshich is chaniclensUC 
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of all sociebes The overcomiog of this condition is the 
highest goal of politics There must be on the one 
hand freedom from fear, and there must also bo abihty 
to make deinauds with confidence Unfortunately tliese 
two aspects of security are not necessarily comple- 
raentaiy, for influence, the substance of secunty, may 
be used in offense as well as defense Thus security is 
a condition which, by virtue of the tension between 
Its passive and active elements, is never completely 
capable of attainment The quest for secunty, which 
IS continuous and destined always to failure m some 
degree, goes on m a variety of wtys Xforal nonns 
appear, givmg nse to secunty through the internal 
restiamt of consaence Legal norms also serve as regu< 
latOTS of conduct, differing from tncral nonns m that 
their creation and execution is by a formally con* 
stituted authority the resolution of conflict comes 
through ertemal insbhjtions of society A third regu> 
lative device is diplomacy, which consists m negotia- 
tion between mutually recognized mdependent enti< 
ties, if conducted, as it sometimes is, without reference 
to legal and moral standards, relations are strictly on 
the basis of a material quid pro quo Finally, fighting 
effectiveness is a form of influence, through threat or 
actual use of physical force one can defend what he has 
or obtain what he wishes The moral pattern is most 
efficient in personal relatKms The legal pattern is best 
illustrated m the catimal community Internationa] 
society best exemplifies fi^tmg effectiveness All these 
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devices, however, and particularly diplomacy, are ob- 
servable at every level of social organization 
These four regulators of human action are all means 


to ends But concern for security may cause any one of 
them (with the excepUon of diplomacy, which is usu- 
aUy too prosaic to generate an emotional atUtude 
toward itself) to become an end m itself In the case 
of international pohtics this is especially true of fight- 
mg effecUveness Like matenal %%ealth. mihtaiy power 
JS a generalized form of influence which has a variety 
of uses, and which therefore frequently becomes itself 
a goal of policy In similar fashion the seareh for 


security can take the form of sohcitude for legal and 
moral methods of resolving conflict This was true of 
pohcy m the first World War Wilson, we 
shall see, sought to vindicate intemabonal law For 
purposes of both companson and contras^ we shall 
^rtray Bryans trust in morahty and Lansmg’s re- 
" guarantees of secunt) , together 
wth Theodore Boosevells emphasis on fighting effec- 


In the early period of the war Wilson found suffi 
cient defense for the position and influence of the 
United States m circumspect legal and moral con- 
duct Appealing for neutrality m August 1914, be 
declared that the wars effect upon Amencans was 
en ire y withm their own choice, and he urged upon 
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his fellow citizens "the sort of speech and conduct 
which will best safeguaid tlie Nation against distress 
and disaster ” Uppcimosl m Ins iinnd was the fact 
that the people of the United States are drawn from 
many nations, and cliiefly from the nations now at 
war", it would be easy therefore "to excite passion 
and difficult to allay it " Loolmg to the qualities of 
the inner man for the stuff from which to fashion 
security, Wdson admonished IJie natio/] to be "impar- 
tial in thought as well as in action " The United States 
would thus show itself 

a Naton fit beyond ethers to exhibit the fine poise of un- 
disturbed judsment, (be dignity of selfcootiol the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action, a Nabon that neither sits 
la ludgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own coun- 
icls and which keeps herself fit aoil free to do what is bon 
est and disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of 
the world ^ 

That this was not mere rhetoric is borne out by 
Wilson’s address on the State of the Union in Decem- 
ber 1914 Already demands were being made for a 
large increase m the anny and navy These demands 
Wilson deprecated, and he again announced that 
America’s only connection with the war was that of 
disinterested peacemaker 

No one who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from 
a just and candid interpretatioii realibes can say dial 
there is reason to fear that from any quarters our independ 
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ence or the integrity of our temtory is threatened Dread of 
the power of any other nabon we are incapable of We are 
not jealous of rivalry in the fields of commerce or of any 
other peaceful achievement. We mean to hve our own hves 
as we will, hut we mean also to let hve We are the 
champions of peace and concord. And we should be very 
jealous of this disbncbon wlurh we have sought to earn. 
Just now we should be particularly jealous of it, because 
it IS our dearest present hope that character and repu- 
tabon may presently, m Gods providence, bring us an ojk 
portumty . to counsel and obtain peace m the world 
and reconcihabon and a healing settlement of many a mat- 
ter that has cooled and intemipted the friendship of oa- 
bons 

Accordingly Wilson opposed any departure from the 
traditional military policies of the nation We must 
depend in the future as m the past, not upon a stand- 
ing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, but upon a 
atizenry trained and accustomed to arms " It ^vas con- 
sonant with this view to develop and strengthen the 
National Guard 

not because the tune or occasion specially calls for such 
measures, but because it should be our constant policy to 
ma e these provisions for our nabonal peace and safety 
lore than this, proposed at this bme, permit me to 
say. would mean merely that we had lost our self posses- 
sio^ that we had been throiva oS our balance by a war 
wth which ,we have nothing to do, whose causes can not 
touch us. whose very enstenoe affords us opportunihes of 
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fnerdship and disinterested service which should make tis 
ashamed of any thought of bosbhty or fearful preparabon 
for trouble * 

The strength of the tiatiOD, WUson said m this same 
address, resided in self possessioti. and its influence in 
preserving "our ancient principles of action” This 
conBdcjicc in the efficacy of n^t attitudes and correct 
principle, charactenstic also of Bryan’s view of the 
requirements of seennty, never ceased to be a strong 
element m Wilson's thought and policy When three 
days after the siokmg of Che Lmttanla m May ipig, 
hs said at Philadelphia that there “is such a thing as 
a man being too proud to f^t,” and that a nabon 
could be "so nglit that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it ts ngbt,” Wilson was expressing 
a catdmal principle of his political philosophy * 

hfevertheless, though relying on opmion as his 
vehicle of influence, Wilson was a spirited contender 
in the pohtical arena His object was to overcome 
his opponents by legal and moral appeals Thruu^* 
out Lis career he held to the principle that the “dy- 
namics of leadership be m persuasion ” * Tlie exposi- 
tion of this philosophy occurs at innumerable places 
in his public addresses, of which the foUoiving passage 
IS illustrative 

I have neighbors whose uHiincn and opinions I would 
very much hVe to alter, but I entertain a suspiaoo that 
they would in turn very much Lie to alter imne , and 
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upon reflecbon as I grow oUer I agree to Lve and let bre 
Burell says somewhere. The child beats its nurse and 
cnes for the moon, the old man sips his gniel humbly and 
thanks God that no one beats him “ 1 ha^ e not yet quite 
reached that pomt of humihty, and I always accept, per 
haps by some impulse of m> native blood, the invjtahon 
to a fight, but . I hope I do not traduce my antago- 
nists 1 hope that I fight them with the purpose and inten- 
bon of eonverbng them. It u not a case of knock down 
and drag out, it is a case of putting up the best reason why 
jour side should survire These franknesses of controversy 
. . are the necessary conditions precedent to peace Peace 
does not mean inacbon. There may be infinite activity; 
there may be almost violent actnity m the midst of peace.* 

In so speaking Wilson supposed a democratic setting 
In such a setting the issue of poLbcal pow’er is not 
imperiously raised, for a leader can alwaj’s go on talk- 
ing to an electorate and, eien m the rmnonty, if his 
demands are suffiaently energetic and cogent, he can 
exercise influence in some degree 
It was Wilsons deepest unpulse to behave in inter 
rmhonal affaus as he did in domestic pohtics let by 
e fall of 1915 his attitude toward national defense 
bzd undergone a change His address on the State of 
the Union in December 1915, a sharp contrast to that 
of the previous year, was largely devoted to the prob- 
em o preparedness * His proposals included establish- 
ment of a merchant maiine, provasion for mdustnal 
preparedness, and adequate measures against sabo- 
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ness did not signify “Conquest and domination are 
not in our reckoning, or agreeable to our principles ” 
Democracies, he said, "do not seek or desire war” 
Their thought was of "individual liberty and of the 
free labor that supports life and the uncensored 
thought that quickens iL”* A month earlier Wilson 
had said that the United States would "never agam 
take another foot of territory by conquest”* Wilson 
failed, however, to say precisely what preparedness 
did signify, and he offered little of a concrete nature 
on which to base military and naval pohcy Aside from 
home defense, there were three possible assumptions 
defense of neutral rights in the immediate circum 
stances of the war. precaution against a postwar situa- 
tion which might contain threats to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and finally, the most difBcuIt but potentially 
most constructive purpose, support vnth armaments of 
a diplomatic mlervenUon designed to compromise and 
s orten tbe war That these objectives could all be 
se^ed simultaneously was perhaps one reason Wilson 
failed to think and speak more analytically of the 
^0 em of mihtary policy But it must be pomted out 
that Wilson was not accustomed to relatmg the po- 
hti<^ and military aspects of foreign policy, indeed 
he found it uncongenial to do so 
In a memorandum given to the President m Decern 
oer 1915, before his address to Congress, Wilson's 
pnvate secretary. Joseph P Tumulty, had pomted out 
that some newspapers were askmg “Preparedness for 
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what?", and proceeding to suggest an answer, Tumidty 
predicted that “one of the inevitable results" of the 
war would be "new adjustments, new alignments, 
possibly new efforts lor colonial expansion" Such 
developments might "eventually threaten our own 
sovereignty, oui own n^ts and our own interests in 
this hemisphere " Tumulty believed that "in the minds 
of most Americans, preparedness mvolves the capacity 
to uphold the [Monroe] Doctrine " '* To Colonel 
House also dangers m new circumstances at the end 
of the war were of concern In August 1914 and re- 
peatedly thereafter House advised Wilson to build up 
the armed forces Speaking of the need for strengthen 
lUg the army. House told Wilson in the autumn of 
1914 fhat 1/ the Allies were successful there would 
be no need for haste, but in the event of German 
victory and "we then began our preparations it would 
be almost equivalent of a declaration of war," for 
Germany would know that the preparations were di- 
rected against her In House’s judgment it was best to 
start building the aro^ without delay*’ 

But it was not meztHy poslvrsr contingenaes that 
House had m view Above all preparedness was for 
him a means by which American influence could be 
brought to bear on immediate events \Vhen in the 
summer of igig the iMsttania crisis was still acute, 
he wrote the President that if war comes with Ger- 
many, it will be because of our unpreparedness and her 
belirf that we are more or less impotent to do her 
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barm And preparedness could do sometbmg more 
than restram Germany House bebeved it capable of 
placmg the Umted States “in a position almost to 
enforce peace He was not content to stand by 
passively while the ivar destroyed the civilization of 
Europe He equally opposed the Umted States’s gam- 
bling on the success of the Alhes In late 1915 he pro- 
posed an end to the war on terms favorable to the 
Alhes, and wth ^Vilson’s approval went to Europe 
to develop his plan The result was the House-Grey 
memorandum, which held out the possibihly of active 
Amencan mlervenLon should Germany refuse to ne- 
gotiate a peace on reasonable terms 
Many imponderables surrounded this agreement, 
but the fact that the military power of the United 
Slates was merely potential and not actual was alone 
enough to cause it to fail There was no comrncing 
deterrent to Germany's excessive ambition By the 
same token the Alhes lacked strong inducement to 
foUow the Amencan lead and refused, m fact, to in- 
voke the agreement despite proddings from House 
and Wilson After the war it ^vas House’s opinion that 
the Amencan failure to ann “to the teeth” at the 
hegmnmg of the war was “the big mistake.” for both 
the Alhes and Germans would then have heeded any 
real of intervention, and “we might have intervened 
pretty much on our own terms " Since the Allies “w ere 
^ttmg money, foodstuffs, and arms and keeping our 
ships from going into neutral ports,” they "probably 
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concluded as Germany concluded, that we were domg 
about as much as we would do if m the war I 
do not believe the Allies thought we ivould make any 
such eSort as we later did, and I believe they were 
as much surprised as the Germans " '* 

Wilson could not have failed to appreciate the ad 
vantages of preparedness as poitnyed by House and 
Tumulty, but he was disposed nevertheless to justify 
the use of force primarily as a support for the legal 
and moral framework wiUun which the United States 
and the belligcreats were presumed to function Thus 
m contrast to earlier utterances, we find Wilson taking 
cogniiancc of the crtemal world ‘^Ve live m a world 
which we did not make, which we can not alter, which 
we can not think into a diflerent condition from that 
which actually ezuts ” ’* Yet in shifting from concern 
for the magnanimous aod dispassionate character of 
American motives, Wilson's approach did not lose its 
subjective clioractcr Hie new concern was for the 
motives of the belligerents as judged both by legal and 
moral standards American security was viewed as 
dependent on bnngmg the action of the belligerents 
— and particularly German use of the siibmarmo—Into 
conformance with these standards 

Tlie military and naval program wliich Wilson wns 
proposing at the end of lyxs wns endangered by nd* 
vcnc public opinion, and this ^Vllson sought to over- 
come in a senes of spcedics debvered in the Middle 
West in the latter part of January and first part of 
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Februaiy igi6 ** The central theme of these addresses 
had already been set forth in the third Lusitania note, 
m which Wilson had ^vaIned the German Government 
that the Umted States could not 
abate any essential or fundamental right of its people be- 
cause of a mere alteration m circumstance The nghts of 
neutrals in tune of war are based upon principle, not upon 
ex^diency, and the pnnaples are immutable It is the duty 
and obhgahon of belligerents to find a way to adapt the 
new orcumstances to them.** 


Hence the Amencan Govertaneot was standing for 
somet^g greater than its own immediate interest 
la upholding legal prmaple, Wilson beheved, Amer 
xca was domg more than maintaining national sover- 
eignty and dignity It also was serving the international 
commumty This vras the burden of all Wilson's pre- 
paredness speeches 


The President m his addresses early m 1916 was quite 
e^hcit in explaining how the lUegal pracbces of the 
su Dianne affected Amenca’s large and permanent in 
i. m Chicago, he recalled the old saying 

% , ® ws are silent m the presence of war ” “And 
yet, he continued, “it has been assumed throughout 
struggle that the great principles of international 
t suspended and the Umted 

t^tates. ^ the greatest and most powerful of the dis 
ragaged nations has been looked to to hold high the 
nflh t which should govern the relabonship of 
nahons to each other “ Uter m this same address Wil 
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son took the true measure of the difficulty of the task 
when he said that the United States ^vas expected "to 
assert the pnuaples of law in a world m which the 
principles of law have broken down.” He saw an allevi 
ating circumstance, however, since it was not "the 
technical principles of law’ for which the United States 
contending, “but the essential principles of right 
dealing and humanity as between nation and na 
tion " " 

“Hiere were other arguments m these preparedness 
^\^^*** P^bcularly notable are the references to 
tie special interest of the United SUtes m the Western 
Hemisphere “We have made ourselves the guarantors 
the rights of national sovereignty on this side 
of the water," Wilson said at Topeka “You would be 
ashamed, as I would be ashamed, to withdraw one 
inch from that handsome guarantee" Moreover, Wil 
son recognized that this was a matter which did not 
hmge on mtemational law “The Nfonroe doctnne is 
not part of international law" Not having “been for 
®olly accepted by any mtemational agreement," it 
merely rests upon the statement of the United States 
H certam things happen she will do certain 
“ Here was an object worthy of attention 
apart from the methods employed by Germany 
ugainst her enemies For the most part, however Wil 
son gave the impression that German Amencan rela 
tioru turned solely on the leplity of Gcmianys be- 
havior 
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There %vas still another element m these speeches 
As much as the American people loved peace, Wilson 
said, they loved even more “the principles upon which 
their pohtical life is founded “ lie also spoke of Amen- 
cans as “free men banded together to vindicate the 
n^ts of mankmd “ ** Thus he mtroduced democracy 
as one of the issues at stake But not until the War 
Message did it finally emerge as the dommant theme 
Shortly after the preparedness swing through the 
Middle West the crisis which had been gathering over 
the question of the armed merchantman came to a 
di m ax. It involved not only the relations of the Amer* 
lean Govemment with the beihgerents but also Wil* 
son’s relations with Congress We have taken note of 
Wilson's remarkable letter of February 24 I9i6» to 
Senator Stone, the import of which was that the United 
States would be justified m going to ^va^ if American 
hves were lost as the result of unannounced German 
attack on AHied merchantmen, even if the ships ere 
aimed This letter, which stated in measured language 
the point which Wilson was making extemporaneously 
on the platform three weeks earher, contended that 
Germany s quesbonable methods of warfare involved 
nothmg less than the secunty of the United States 
For my own part, I cannot consent to any abridgment 
“ * ' ■ oDor 

' ' -ace, 

• ■ To 

forbid our people to exercise Aeir nghts for fear we might 
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be called upon to viodieate IheBi would be a deep humili- 
abon indeed It would be an uopbcit, all but an explicit, 
acquiescence in tbe violaboa cd ibe rights ol mankuid 
everywhere and of whatever nation or allegiance It would 
be a deliberate abdicatiim of onr bitherto proud posibon as 
spokesmen even amidst tbe tuimoil of war for the law and 
tiie right It would make eveiyttiag this Govemmeut has 
attempted and everything that it has achieved dimng this 
temhle struggle of nations meaumgtess and fuble 
It IS important to reflect that if m this instance we al> 
lowed expedveney to talc* tbe place of principle, the door 
would inevitably be opened to still further coneessions 
Once accept a single abatesDCot of nght and many other 
humiliaboiu would certainly follow, and the whole flue 
fabnc of iateruabouul law might crumble under our hands 
piece by piece What we are contending for in this matter 
IS of the very essence of tbe tbmp that have made Amer 
ica a sovereign naboo. She cannot yield them without con 
ceding her own impotency as a nation and malong vubul 
sunender of her independent pcsibon among the nations 
of the world 

This letter marks the high point of Wilson’s pohey 
based oa freedom of the seas As we shall see, a new 
phase of his policy had already emerged based not 
upon the rules of manlime warfare but upon the ulti- 
mate political consequences of the war 

It should ha pointed out m passing that Wilson was 
not eccentiic m the emphasis which he chose for so 
many months to place oa legal ptmaple There was, 
on the coutraiy, a very genera! receptivity to tins mau- 
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ner of defining the national interest Charles Evans 
Hughes, the Repubhcan nominee for president m 1916, 
m his acceptance speech charged Wilson with lack of 
dihgence m upholding the law 

We have had a dear and defioite mission as a great neu* 
tral nabon It was for us to maintam the integnty of inter- 
nabonal law, to vmdicate our rights as neutrals, to protect 
the hves of our atizeos, their property and trade from 
wrongful acts Puttmg aside any quesbon as to the highest 
possihihbes of moral leadership in the mamtenance and 
vindicabon of the law of oabons in connecbon with the 
European War, at least we were enbtled to the safe-guard* 
mg of Amencan nghts Had this Govenunent . . . 
left no doubt that when we said "stnct accountability” we 
meant precisely what we said, and that we should unhesi- 
tatingly vmdicate that positron, 1 am confident that there 
would have been no destnicbon of American hves by die 
sinking of the Lusttania** 

Still further perspective on Wilsons manner of argu- 
ment IS aSorded by Ehhu Roots views of Amencan 
pohcy Shortly after the suikmg of the Lusitanut, 
Chandler P Anderson at Lansing’s suggestion mter- 
viewed Root** The latter, a loyal Republican and dis- 
tmguished public servant, at first secretary of w’ar and 
then secretary of state m Theodore Roosevelt’s cabi- 
net, told Anderson that “the President had unquestion- 
ably taken the nght course" He felt, however, that 
instead of leadmg public opinion the President "had 
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wailed until he had been forced to action by public 
opinion." Moreover, Root “feared that tlie President 
was not acting from conviction, but from evpediency, 
and if that was so, be would seek some compromise 
which vrtiiild he in effect an abandonment of the 
higher ground which the United Stales should occupy 
on tills question " Whal precisely was the “liiglier 
ground" of which Root spoker* He seemed to give it 
two meanings On (he one hand, there was interna 
bonal law Root said, accoidmg to Anderson's account, 

that as betiveen Gennany and Great Bnbin and Germany 
and any of the other belligetents, we were not particularly 
eoocenied with their eooduct of the war, but we were eoa 
cemed with everything which was done by any of the bel 
ligeieots which mvolred the sanctity of treaties to which 
we were parties, and the rights of neutrals, that in his opin 
ion we should have from the beginning insisted, on behalf 
of fill the nations at peace, that the belligerenis must 
stniitly observe theu nghls under treaties and intersational 
law, and that if necessity on attempt shoxJd have been 
made to bnng together all notions ot peace to protect those 
nghb 

Here Root probably was referring to events in Bel- 
gium, as well as to freedom of the seas, but in any 
event his measuie of Atnencan interest was interna- 
tional law He then went on to state "in his opinion a 
duty was imposed upon the American people to insist 
that the principles of government and humanity and 
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civilization upon which our government \vas founded 
must be maintamed.’* Here he definitely referred to 
democracy 

Root on this latter pomt was emphatic Anderson 
reported that 

he described from a historical pomt of view the influence 
which the United States has had upon the world the mean- 
ing of its form of government and the pohbcal and gov- 
ernmental pnnaples which it represents, and what Amer- 
ican citizenship means, and the effect and benefit which 
all this has had upon other nabons, and the inspiration and 
helpfulness which it gives to the future of the world He 
brought out strongly the effect of popular govenunent both 
upon the individual and upon the nataon, and its antago- 
nism to aggressive warfare as a national pohcy Me con- 
trasted all this With the conditions prevaflmg in countries 
under the rule of nuhtaiy despotism, the influences of 
which were almost without ezcepbon opposed to those re- 
sulting from popular govenunent. He said the time had 
come for the people of our country to test the value of their 
form of govenunent, and for the people of country to 
decide whether it was worffi preserving because the issue 
to-day was distinctly between the continuance or suppres- 
sion of that form of govemment 

Root believed that “this country had a higher mission 
to perform than merely to znamtain neutrality on the 
basis of impartiality*' But to counsel the talong of 
sides was not consistent with simultaneous espousal 
of freedom of the seas, for only on the basis of impar- 
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tiabty could freedom cf the seas have been an honest 
and valid issue 

This merging of freedom of the seas and democracy, 
unpliat m Root’s views, was present also in Wilson’s 
How then did this assimilation surmount the logical 
objection to it? Amencan opinion had been beset by 
two contradictory tendencies on the one hand, the dis- 
position to oppose Germany, and on the other, reluc- 
tance to become entangled in European affairs The 
resulting dilemma was fortuitously resolved by the 
frightfulness of submarine warfare which made possi- 
ble en anti German poL^ id the name of the law of 
neutrality Undersea warfare was viewed less as a new 
technological development than os a typical manifcs- 
tion of autocratic power. In tins way freedom of the 
seas was identiEed with humanity, civilization, and 
democracy 

II 

Wibon’s break with Bryan in 1915 ^vas the result of 
disagreement over the correct American response to 
Germany’s submarine warfare We have seen that 
Bryan viewed the death of Leon C Thrasher on the 
Fahba as inadental to an act directed against Great 
Britain He argued that in the ahsence of a direct af- 
front to the Umted States there was no real basis for 
opposing the methods of warfare employed by Ger- 
many against her enemies Citmg the rule of contribu- 
tory negligence, Bryan was uncertain even whether 
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monetaiy damages might appropnately be demanded 
The President was strongly inclmed to take direct is 
sue with Germany, but Bryan shook Wilsons confi 
dence, no action had yet been taken with respect to 
Thrashers death when on May 7, 1915 more than a 
hundred Americans ^vent down on the Lusitania. Act- 
ing in accord with his onginal mclination, ^Vllson at 
that pomt made demands which left no recourse except 
war, should Germany fail to keep the submarme within 
bounds acceptable to the Umted States 
Bryan had wanted to retard the course of the Lusv- 
tania dispute by means of investigation by on mteina* 
tional commission For the future he proposed wanung 
Amencans against takiog passage on belhgerent ves- 
sels, and suggested banning munitions from the cargo 
of American passenger ships Bryan, of course, was as 
strongly opposed to war with Great Britain as with 
Germany, and m the months unmedialely after August 
1914 he approved the measures taken by the Amencan 
Government to accommodate neutral trade to Bntish 
sea power In the Lusttama crisis Bryan was doubly 
alarmed Not only did be foresee collision with Germany, 
but it seemed to bun that WUsons position would 
make the question of war or peace for America turn 
on a decision m Berlin *Tf the initiative were with us,” 
he wrote the President, “1 would not fear war, for 
I am sine >ou do not want it, but when the note is sent 
it IS Germany's next move"* 

Important temperameiUal and philosophical differ 
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do so," Bryan’s repmder was that the basic principle 
oE Chnstianity was that “its tniUis are to be propagated 
by example " '* 

The second bebef of Bryao was abounding faith in 
the ascendancy of democracy and in Amenca as its 
chief exponent He saw history as obedient to an lui 
tnanent Uw of progress and the United States as its 
inttniment of fu lfillment Sudi a View, as we shall 
see m Lansing’s application of similar tenets, did not 
necessarily imply pacifism Its militant optinusm was, 
moreover, incoosisteat with the profound sense of 
tragedy and fmstration out of which there snne 
Bryan’s first tenet, the doctnoe of Cbnsban love The 
discord between these two dements in Bryan’s tbou^t 
could be resolved theologically only on the assumpLon 
that there could be salvation in this world Reflecting 
the luneteenth-ceatuiy bchef m the benevolence of 
history, Bryan couibined democratic idealism W7th 
trust m the self rewarding quality of virtue and ar 
nved at a presenpLon for national policy Bryan did 
not reject international pditics or retreat before its 
importumties Rather he vwxild meet the world with 
morality and example, not law and force 

The suboiarmc brought a cnsis aot only between 
Bryan and Wilson, but within Bryan himself The un- 
derlying cause for the secretary s resignation in igi5 
was the incconcilabil^ of his pacifism with war 
which, he reluctantly recognized, might arise from the 
discharge of his official lesponsibihties 
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III 

Mote than any olhct of Wibon's advisers, it was 
Lansiag who was most prepared lo accept war with 
Germany over the submanae We have seen that he 
was so disposed in the cases of the huntonia, ArabiCy 
and Sussex, and again m the autumn of igi6 and in 
January 1917 he urged Wilson to break with Germany 
over the submaiue attadcs on Allied shipping Yet 
Lansing never failed to he reconciled to delay, and it 
was he who strongly argued the case for revising the 
American position on the amed merchantman 
It 1$ apparent that Lansing was subject to the erratic 
mfluenca of the contradictory assumpuons of neutral* 
ity and support for Great Bntaio which underlay Ame^ 
lean policy But, unlike Wilson, he seems to have been 
without lUusioo as to the manner in which the subma- 
rine masked a pn>Bntisb policy One does not £nd in 
the public or private records miy praise by Lansing of 
neutrality as such, nor any strong regard for freedom 
of the seas as emblemabc of law and humanity On the 
contrary, be appreciated fully the disruptive effect of 
the submarine on tradrUonal international law 
Evidence foe this does not reside alone in Laosin^s 
attitude toward the armed oierchantman Germany's 
declaration of February 1915 announcing intended use 
of the submarine in contravenbon of the accepted rules 
of intemabonal law was snpplemented by a memoran- 
dum justifying this new departure as a measure of re 
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tsbation. Xcowledge of this suppIemeDtary statement 
first came to the State Depaitmeat through the press 
la transmitting a press clipping to the President, Lan 
smg said that the memorandum impressed him “as a 
sbxmg presenlabon of the German case and removes 
some of the objectionable features of the declaration, 
if it is read without explanatory statements In my 
opinion,* he added, **it makes the advisabihty of a sharp 
protest, or of any protest at all, open to question” He 
believed that there was "ample time to consider the 
subject,* since the provuioos of the declarabon ‘do 
not come mto opmuon unbl the a8th xmtatit''*' 
Wilson’s reply' nonetbetess held Germany to "stnet 
accouctabihty” In applying this phrase shortly after* 
ward in the Falo&a case, I^ansmg iiist interpreted it 
as covenng the death of Leon C Thrasher on this Snt* 
ish vessel hut the cumulative effect of Bryan’s con* 
trary view, Chandler P Anderson’s adverse legal opin- 
von, Wilson’s prolonged vaciUation. and the attacks on 
the Amencan vesseb and Cushing, caused 

Lansing eventually (if only momentarily} to hold that 
“stnet accountabiLly’ iefcrn;J only to acts affecting 
Amencan shipping Lansing, at this time counselor in 
the State Department, found it difficult to adjust to a 
pohey the outlmes of whidi had not yet fully emerged, 
and which as a matter of fact never ceased to be equiv- 
ocal over whether it was intenutional law or Great 
Britain on whose behalf Cennany was being opposed 
The thoughts whudi I coBUnitted to his diary 
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at this (lino actual]/ suggest iuioiit rc&cnatioiis atx)ut 
defending law and inunlity **1110 civiliu-d \votId Im 
tlirough ccnliulci of dfott* ho wtuIo on April 15, 
'coiulnicted an clahorato s)s(cm of cUilcs in which al- 
truism lias become inoti. and niuro pronounced Socl- 
ct), boUi mdisiduaU and mtiom has come to accept 
Uicso rules" Hut under Iho Impact of the war "Uio 
splendid structure of niotaht)* wus crumbling. Since 
the naUotu engaged in tlio war belies ed tliat tlicir \cry 
existence was at slake "csLiy piinciple of justice and 
morality Is submerged in die supreme effort to sue* 
cccd Ihiblic and prlsate rigliU are swipl frum tlx. path 
hymihlary necessity"** 

Some days later Lansing in hu diary addressed him' 
self more specifically to Uic riucstion of international 
law 'New means of coinmuolcalion, new mctliods of 
locomotion, new engines of destruction untested In ac' 
tual war, and the consequent changes in nulilary and 
naval operations created new conditions, to which the 
loDg-cstahluhcd ndcs of war did not and could not 
apply," he wrote “Willingly or by force of circum- 
stances," tlio belligerents abandoned Uic old rules As 
a consequence tlic "neutral nations have had to 
meet conditions which Iia\c converted legal order into 
chaos Tlic result is a jumblo of contradictions " 
Considering the matter from the viewpoint of the bcl 
ligcrcnls, Lansing asked "\\ould you do difrcreiilly, if 
you were convinced that the future independence of 
your country were in peril? Would you leave a single 
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stone unturned or relmqnitlj a single method of attack 
for the sole reason that the laws of war directed >ou 
to do so?” The most sensible coune for a neutral, Lan 
sing concluded, was to 'treat the waiting nations as if 
irresponsible for their acts Although represenfahons 
were desirable as “a reservation of rights, on which to 
found future claims ” he was sure that “they will not 
in the least affect the present state of affairs ” “ 

The Luntenia disaster somewhat quaMed Lansmgs 
skepheal regard for the rules of mantime warfare Yet 
he was sUlJ prepared to recognize that in the behavior 
0 nations Tionor and morahty are alwa)s siibor 
a to eusteoco and independence I do 
not r^ a case m histiwy m which a nabon jurren 
^ Piirpose of being 
right whereas “an individual possessmg a high 

seme of honor might p.efer to give up hfaerty and even 
hfe rather than bear the condemnation for ‘cruel, m 
human, mimoral, or lawless' acts, natons ‘stand on a 
ower p e Eveiyihing must give place to the 
upreme object of self presen-abon " Was Germany 
^pable? Laming had nanowed down German guJt 
to rather small dimensions 

^ of .to „ 

n ™ ™ly b, E^ed teoush the 

"Priberntble. . b.llE»„, S 
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reasonably expected to cmumt the acts Furthermore, it is 
a query how far acts of that character m those circumstances 
can justifiably be condemned IF, however, the act of a bel- 
hgerent, which the world condemns generally as crud, m- 
humane or reprehensible, has no material effect on the suc- 
cess of miLtaiy operations, it is stamped with wantonness 
and IS entitled to universal coodenmaboD 

Standmg on this narrow platform, Lansing was pre- 
pared to enter the war over the question of submarine 
tacbcs 

Actually, however, this point of departure was more 
convenient than substaoUal Lansing set forth his real 
considerations m a pnvate memorandum of July 11, 
igig, written shortly after he assumed the duties of 
secretary of state *A tnumpb for German impenahsm 
must not be“ he wrote, and to prevent such an out- 
come he was ready to countenance "the actual partici- 
paboQ of thcs country m the war m case it becomes 
evident that Gennany will be the victor." Lansing be- 
lieved that precautionary measures were immediately 
required in Latin Atnenca, and particularly Mexico, 
where he would straightway recognize the faction of 
General Carranza He would settle Colombia’s claims 
over the seizure of Fanama He looked upon purchase 
of the DamsL West Indies as urgently necessary to 
prevent the islands from falling mto German hands 
through conquest of Denmark by Germany Mean- 
vihile he would cultivate "a Pan-Amencan doctrine 
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with the object of alienating the Amencaa republics 
from European iJiSuence» eqiecially the Geraiaa influ 
ence’ 

But Lansmg did not believe that bittemng down the 
Western Hemisphere would suffice If m a tniunpbant 
Ceiman Empire, or one which no more tlian brole 
even m the war, "the present mjitary oligarchy* roam 
tamed itself, it would oriy "with its usual vigor and 
thoTOu^mess prepare to renew its attack on democ- 
racy " Such a Epvetnment as that of Imperial Germany 
“would sow dissensions among the nations with Lberal 
institutions and seek an alliance with other gov enuneots 
based to a more or less d^ree on the principle cf sbso- 
Inusm “ The nations which "would probably be ap* 
pioached wt>u 1<1 be Itussia and Japan, which are 
abnost as bostde to democracy as Cermany and which 
have sunJar ambitioos of temtonal expansion ” The 
success of these three empires, l-annng conjectured, 
would "for the biac hemg at least* rocaa a division of 
tbe world *1 unagiue that Gennauy would be roaster 
of Western Europe, of Africa, and probably of the 
Americas, that Russia would doroinate Scandinavia, 
and Western and Soutbem Asia, and Japan would 
control the Far East, the Pacific and possibly the West 
Coast of North Amenca* "Even the most oplimistic 
cannot deny,* Lansing wrote, that such a tnuinph was 
“a reasonable expectation," should these three auto 
ciatic empires eater into paituersbip “ 

This was prophetic ins^ht into the twentieth cea- 
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tuiy, when many famihai landmarks would disappear 
and new empires nse and fall with bewildermg rapid- 
ity But, m judgmg Lansmg's forecast, and also his 
recotnmendations, we should consider his argument 
“Only recently,” he wrote in his memorandum of July 
11, “has the conviction come to me that democracy 
throughout the world is threatened ” His characteriza- 
tion of the war as a struggle bet\^een autocracy and 
democracy he would repeat agam and a gain , and it 
was the premise on which he made his recommenda- 
tions to the President But did Lansing really fear for 
the future of demoaacy or was he using the ideologi- 
cal vgument to cut through the inhibitions and con- 
troversies which beset Amencan pohcy and thus brmg 
the United States m on the nght side of the war— 
that of the Alhes? Perhaps, hut as m the case of Wil- 
sons championmg of hoedom of the seas out of a 
similar search for an argument generally acceptable to 
public opuuon, the motive was mixed In fact both 
law and democracy famish cntcna relevant to the 
shaping of Amencan foreign pohcy — although ques- 
tions of dedmbon and tactics ore bound Co invite dif- 
fering opimons 

In definmg democracy, Wilson and Lansing were 
undoubtedly \ eiy close together, and both were equally 
devoted to its future But the pohcies favored by each 
man were sharply at variance untJ, in his War Mes- 
sage, Wilson finally embraced the vicvvpomt winch 
Lansing liad so untiringly urged Wilson saw the fu- 
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tuTo best secured throu^ a negotiated peace, this 
objecti\e, more than any other of die shifting phica^ 
of American policy, elicited his unreserved support 
Lansing on the other hand bcLevcd the Lest guar- 
antee for the future lay m the overwhelming defeat of 
German autocracy, and to this end desired that the 
United States jom the Allies without delay Having 
learned in September igi6 of Houses conversaLons 
with Bemstorff and others relabve to a negotuted 
peace, Lansing declared tn his diary that there “ought 
not to bo and there must not be any compnimise peace 
with the Ccimans * The tme poLcy, be said, was to 
jom the Allies “as soon as possible and crush down the 
Gennaa AutocraU ~ “ He was sure that nothing would 
come of the endeavor to start negotiations, and, he 
added, ‘I hope nothing wilL’ As for his own parUcipa- 
tion, I wiD act in favor of mediation thou^ with great 
reluctance, but I would not do ,i J I thought it would 
amount to aaj-thmg" Above all, as to the highly 
strained relations with the Bnlish at the time, he would 
"never sign an ultunatum to Great Bntam " “ 

AVhen mediation took concrete form m the following 
December, Wilson held out the prospect of an Amen- 
^ bached league of naUons as an mducemenf for the 
belhgerents to abandon their aim of peace with vie- 
tory ^gaidmg such a league, Lansing did not hcheve 
that ^y Govemment whidi is autocratic can be 
trusted as a member 
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It u too much a prey to personal ambition, to a spint of 
aggression and to greed for temtoiy and political domina- 
tion, the curse of the world in die past, to be an honest 
partner m an oigaiuzabon devoted to mtemational peace 
Such a mihtanstic government as rules over Germany would 
he an undesirable member in a Peace League 
The one hope of a League for Peace is in imposing as a 
qualification of membership diat a nation shall possess dem- 
ocrabc insbtubons which are real and not merely nominal 
A League of Democracies would, m my opmion, insure 
unity of acboD and the faithful performance of ohhgabons 
Democraaes are not treaty breakers, they possess sensitive 
nabocal consciences, they are guided by pnaaples of jus- 
bee sad morality in their intercourse with one anodier, and 
they are not aggressive or improperly amhibous All peo- 
ples abhor war and desire peace Through democrabc in- 
shtubODs the popular will finds expression.*^ 

But at no tune did Lansing have any indication that 
the President understood that the future of democracy 
was deeply involved in the war, and he had little hope 
of persuading Wilson to his way of thinlung. It was an 
"amazmg thin^ to Lansing that the President failed 
to see that “on no account murt we range ourselves 
even indirectly on the side of Germany ’ 

In fact, he does not seem to grasp the full significance of 
this war or the pnnaples at issue, I have talked it over 
with him but the violafaons of Amencan nghts by both 
sides seem to interest him more than the vital interests as 
I see them That German impcrialisbc ambibons threaten 
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free insUtuUoci ncrynheic apparcally has not sunk >ery 
deeply into his mind For tu months I hx.o talked about 
the struggle be^^ ecn Autocracy and Democracy, but do not 
see that I have made any great impression ** 

Some two months later Lansing still was worried 
He wrote in December, 1916. that the “problem with 
me IS to get this idea [of impenlcd democracy! before 
the President in such a way as to convince him of the 
soundness of the proposibon “ To this end he planned 
submission of the text of an address on the subject 
for Wilsons approval** Evidence m the Wilson Papers 
shows that Lansing actually wrote out an address We 
£nd a manusenpt entiUed “Amencanism/ a second 
draft-Wdson having already read and cniicued the 
initial draft.*' In this document we have a considered 
statement of Lansings philosophy of latematioaal re- 
utions 

Amencamsm, he had written, is dev oLou to tlie pnii 
ciple of individual hberfy 


m organued society— a pnnaple which finris its erpresnon 
in emocratic institutiais, in the asserfaon and protection 
of human nghts, and in the equality of opportunity, wbch 
lave bea 4e fouadatiDn Uom of om- ,,aea, of govern 
ment and of our national greatness 
Evety lo>al American fccows that ,n democracy 
founded on hberty of ihoii^t and acbon there is a panacea 
or most of Ihe ilb with wbeh nahous have been aELcted 
in lelabons at home and abroad, A self governing and 
enhghtened people possesses a great nahona] cunsaence. 
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whzcb responds to sentzneats of lushce and nglit Ilio 
greater the freedom and the more the enUgbtenment so 
much the more sensitive is that conscience, so much the 
more surely does it guide the government in the path of 
recbtude 

It IS but natural that the people of this Repubhc 
should ardently desire the expansion of the pnnaple {of 
democracy] throDghout the world The people of the 
United States fervently hope to see Democracy become the 
standing pohcy of the civilized worid in the earnest expec- 
tahoD that m its general adoption the nahonal conscience 
of every nabon may be quickened and 6nd full expression, 
and that through the responsiveness of the nabonal coQ' 
science to a high sense of justaoe and ngbt uzuversal peace 
may become an accomplished fact 

With Germany clearly m mind, Lansmg said that with 
a nation ‘m which educabon is general among all 
classes but which retains an undemocratic system of 
government m spite of the fitness of the nation for the 
exercise of political n^b, there is unavoidably a lack 
of 5}7npathy on tie part of states in which Democracy 
IS the controUmg pnnaple' In such a nation the gov- 
ernment “cannot be inspired with truly patnobc mo- 
tives,' nor IS it “as trustworthy and just as one which 
springs from the will of a free people and which is m- 
fluenced by the nabonal conscience ' The conclusion 
followed “in international affairs there are bound to 
be tun tLsbnct groups of states which though not 
openly hostile arc by no meats trustful to each other " 
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The Mrtual ultimatum which Wilson had sent dunng 
the Sussex cnsis made AmcncoD presbgc the most im- 
mediate and urgent issue when Cennany’ on January 
31, 1917 aimaunccd u&fcstnctcd submanne warfare, to 
take effect the fuUowisg day In a conference with WJ- 
son on the evening of January 31, Lansing placed much 
emphasis on tins consequence of the Ceiman declara- 
bon lie told the President that 

the greatness of the part which a nation plays m the world 
depends largely upon its character and ie high regard of 
other oatioas, that I felt that to permit Cennany to do tbs 
abominable thing without Ennly foUowinj out to the letter 
what we had proclaimed to the world wo would do, would 
be to lose our character as a peat power and the esteem of 
all nations, and that to be considered a "blufier* was an 
impossible positioi for a naboa which chemhed self re- 
spect 


Lansing recorded that the Fiesiihint sull 'showed much 
untation ov er the Bnbsh disregard for neutral rights 
and over the Bntish plan to furnish Bntish sbps 
with heavy guns” To this Lansing replied that “Ger- 
many’s declaration in any event jusbiied such a prac- 
tice But Wilson was not certain that the argument 
was sound, although be did not think the quesUon 
worth while discussing in view of the new turn of 
events « Lansing reports stiU another observation which 
the Presdent made on the evening of January 31, igi? 
on eclarcd that he was increasingly impressed 
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with the idea "that 'white civilization’ and its domi- 
nance over the world" required the United States to 
keep itself “intact" for it "wnuld have to build up the 
nations ravaged by the war” As this idea grew upon 
him, Wilson said, his vnltingness had mcrcased “to go 
to any lengths rather tiian to have tlie nabon actually 
involved in the conflict"** 

The President could not possibly, of course, have 
escaped breaking wnth Cennany, for Amcncan ship- 
ping itself had been placed in jeopardy, and accord- 
ingly Bemslorff was dismissed on Tebruary 3 But the 
great question of actual warfare was unsettled and 
would remam so for several agonizing weeks At the 
Cabinet meeting on February 2 Wilson was opposed 
to going to war According to David F Houston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the President said that if, “in order 
to keep the white race or part of it strong to meet the 
yellow race — Japan for instance, in alliance with Rus 
sia, dominating Chma — it was wise to do nothmg, be 
would do nothing, and would submit to any im- 
putabon of weakness or cowardice"** At the same 
meeting Lansmg bypassed the submarine and the 
tangled legal quesUons to which it had given nse, and 
reverted to the larger and to him primary, issue of de 
mociacy He reported that some members of the Cabi 
net were “deeply shocked’ by the “Presidents com 
ment on the remark which 1 made concerning the 
future peace of the world " The secretary of state had 
said that he was 
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convinced that an essential of permanent peace was that all 
nations should be polibcally liberalized, and that tb® 
surety of independence for small nations was that the great 
and powerful should have demooabc insbtubons because 
democraaes were never aggressive or uniusb I went on to 
say that it seemed In me there could be no Queshon but 
that to hnng to an end abseJohsm the Allies ought to suc- 
ceed, and that vt was for out uilerest and for the interest of 
the world that we should |Ouk the Allies and aid theoi if we 
went into the wax at alL 

Lansing quoted the Fiesideut as having said iQ 
ply, "I am not so sure of that" Wilson argued "that 
probably greater pisttce would be done if the conflict 
ended la a draw ” Lansing was sure, however, tb^t tbe 
FresideoL only wished to draw out arguments. 
stated confidently m his diaiy, *‘1 knew that the Prest 
dent agreed with me about democracy being the only 
finn foundation for umveisal peace Ivevertheless, 
one cannot escape the conclusion that Wilson S2W 
rather clearly the opposing aigmnent to Lansmg s po- 
sibon On the previous day (February i), Wilson had 
said, m response to Lansmgs contention that future 
peace required the dcstnictioo of Prussian mihtansm, 
that “he was not sure of *hi^ as it might mean the dis 
integration of German power and the destruction of 
the Genran nabOn."" Wilson, in suggesting that sta 
biLty be found m an equilibnum of forces was actually 
giving voice to the balance of power point of view 
After severance of diphnnatic relations with Cer 
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many on Febraary 3, 1917, events moved with great 
rapidity The Zimmermann note, in which the German 
Government foolishly had invited Mexico mto alliance 
m anticipation of war with the United States was 
given by the Bnhsb (who had intercepted it) to the 
American Government, whereupon it was published 
Amencan merchantmen were armed And finally, on 
March 18 reports came to the State Department of 
the Sinking by torpedo of the Amencan steamships 
Vtgdancia, Illinois, and City of Memphis with loss of 
fifteen hves on the Vtgilaacia These were the "actual 
overt acts," against whuh Wilson bad warned the Ger> 
man Govenunent in announcing severance of diplo* 
matic relations Lansing expressed great relief at the 
news, which, he wrote jubil^tly in his diary, ends all 
doubt in my mind as to the future Things have 
turned out right aud the days of anxiety and uncer* 
tainty are over"** But after seeing Wilson the next 
day, the secretary had the impression that the Presi- 
dent was "resistmg the irresistible logic of events and 
that he resented being compelled to abandon the neu 
tral posiLon which bad been preserved with so much 
difficulty " He returned to the Department "depressed 
and anxious ” “ The President apparently had argued 
that breaking diplomatic rclabons and arming Amen- 
can ships satisfied the xequiiemeats of the situabon. 

Later the same day Lansing wrote the President 
that, after carefully considering the conversahon of 
that mormng, he was in "entire agreement that 
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Uic recent attacU by mbnutmci on Amcncan icsscb 
Jo not malcniUy affect Ibe inlcnutional iiioaton so 
far as ronsbiulms a icoson lor declarrng Uut a stale 
of war exists between tins country anj Cennany"'* 
^nsing cipresseJ tbu vnsw again on the following (lay 
Ulareb so. igiy) when the Cabinet met •• He argued 


to p to war solely became Ainenian slips had been siinl 
and ^pcans Ullcd w-eiild cause dcbalw and that the 
sounder basis was the duty el Uw. „d eieiy other demo- 
Si “S!!. “ “'“ratie goicmmeot hie the 

Cennan brause of its alronoos chatactet and because it 
wa s menace to the natieiial ufety of this country and of 
all other eooatnes ..H Lberal tytlrsns of goiemLnt 

'■'litol'V faesllatcd a re- 
quest for a declaration of war— a step whicli Lansing 

bm 775 '^ “’“’J “'"“J -Tito 

too for delay ™d maeuon . has passed," ho de- 
^cd m llic Cabioct meebog "Only a dcCnito, vigor- 
?r.a'i°? “"“"‘’“"““8 Pobey waff satrsly or ought 
o sabsfy He Amenean people ... I boLcv c that the 
people long hr a strong and suio leadership They are 
"ady to go through to the sesy end " Laosing "org.d 
to propnety „f talmg . . . advanbig. of to aroinml 
scnluncnt of the people sincn .1 woiiU hai„ , 
dom ndioeaeo n. hooping Cngnrss in Ln. " He was 
M. he said perniitling Ins own ,udgo,ent to bo swayed 
V to soobmpt, but be osged tot it ought to bo 
a matter of expediency m affecting Congres- 
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sional action ” And m addition to the sinkings, an- 
other event also had occurred which to Lansing argued 
an munediatc request for a declaration of war the rev- 
olution m Russia of Mardi 1917 ‘removed the one ob- 
jection to afEiming that the European war was a war 
between Democracy and Absolutism ’ Again Lansing 
equated democracy and peace, this time gomg so far 
as to assert that "no League of Peace would be neces 
sary if all nabons were democrabc 

When the President m Cabinet said “that he did not 
see how he could speak of a war for Democracy or of 
Russia’s revolution m addressing Congress,” Lansmg 
replied that he "did not perceive any objection but m 
any event [it could be done] indirectly by attacking 
the character of the autocratic government of Ger- 
many as manifested by its deeds of inhumanity, by 
Its broken promises, and by its plots and conspiracies 
against this country ” To this the President only an- 
swered, "possibly” 

The Cabmet meeting left Lansmg uncertam as to 
whether ' the President was impressed with the idea of 
a general mdictment of the German Government.” The 
answer came on Apnl 2 m the War Message 

The President's indictment of Germany was unquah- 
fied, leaving notliuig to be desired from Lansing’s 
pomt of view Wilson heavdy underscored the aut> 
craUc character of the German Government, findmg 
therem the cause for the disturbance of American 
tranquihty, and making it the chief target of i\meri- 
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can poLcy As Wilson defined it. the object of Amen- 
can poLcy was 


to vuidicale the pnnaples of peace and jushce in the Me 
of the world as against selfish and autocrahe power and 
to set up .„o,gst u,. .ejl,, J J 

oi tie world net e mneett ot pmpo.e „d „f .. 
mil heoeeforth mnue tie okeremoj oi il„,e pmapfa 


Only fece peoples, WOsoo affixed, could -prefer the 
mterats of mankind to my narrow interest of tlierr 

^ A ooaoert tor peace- could be maintained onfy 
by a paitncislnp of demociatic natons No aulocratio 
gov^ent could be trusted to keep fall witlnn it 
or obsewe Its covenants It must be a league of lonor, 
a partaetship of opimon.- Speaking of the -wondeifid 
and heattemng ihmgs that hav, bom happening 
mthm the last few weehs nr Russia." Wdson said that 
hem in the new Hussmt iugm.e „„ 
a League of Honor- It was in the Wa Address that 
on ec ed, "The world must be made safe for 
Gemocracy 

Congress having so resolved. VVJson on April 6. 
igiy, proclaimed wn with Cemiany Compared with 
e tribulation of the preceding two and oue-hall 
wTli r 1“' »*'«“• svas Ida, a placid harbor which 
ould shelter Ametwaa polcy uoU, „,th the end of 
hosbiities, ,t would agm, bo tossed on tumultuous 
seas Lansing wrote on Ajm! 7 
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The decuion is made It is >rar It was the only possible 
decision consistent with honor and reason Even if Cer 
many had not so flagrantly violated our rights we were 
bound to go to the aid of the Allies I have trembled lest 
the supreme necessity would not be manifest to Con- 
gress Some of oui Senators and Bepresentatives seem to 
be blind to the danger to civilization even now They only 
see the infringement of our rights, and compared with the 
great issue they seem so little Why can they not see that 
we must never allow the German Emperor to become 
master of Europe smce he could then dominate the world 
and this country would be the neit victim of his rapacity 
Some day they will see it however** 

The Administration saw in Germany a menace to 
national safety and, beyond that, a sinister threat to 
the universal aspirations of democracy Congress was 
not indifferent to the first of these considerations, nor 
immune to the blandishments of the second, but it is 
unlikely that Congress would have voted war with any 
degree of unity except lor the issue of neutral rights 
The Admmistratioa had been caught m the unenviable 
position where the larger purpose depended on the 
smaller 

Lansing was fully aware of die difficulty, but he bad 
no hesitation about taking advantage of the fortuitous 
connection between the two widely differmg ideas of 
national interest entertained respectively m the execu- 
tive and legislative branches Wilson, m the more re- 
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=I»™ble posmon, teilnled to 

had meTtakeo Amcncon pol,c, Ho „ as deeply 
boubled by tie mcongn.ity aod daogc, of cteelim a 
luEe »pentructu,e o„ „ „oo.h,„rthy a fonn d.,... 

as freedooi of lie seas Bat be ss as coaionled inth the 

»e.ss.ly for acUoo. SoKe theie ssa. oo pubic con- 

*inai«Jed, Wilson 
proceeded on the basis of scntoient. repiesenlmg Cer- 
am autocracy as tie cause for Amenea-s embioiLueol 
Slat w as the guarantee of Aorericaa sccunty 
■nut ttdsoo tanself idtoately fouud this pomt of 
new E«rsiiasise merely emphasiaes the estant to uhich 
itaersean pobey u-as oondtosed by an immature and 

““““'aased to dealuS 
isilh hart problems of foreign pobc). 


Me has, seen diat th. domiram. m„dency m Ameo- 
and poLe, ^ 

™ty m of onuolemmce and adsancement of 
pnncTle Alt^agh somewhat differing news on law. 
nrorafity, and democracy produced sigiiitaint and 
en sharp disagreements ou policy, Wilson, Bryan, 
»d Unsmg wero all duposrf ,o .adg. Ameriea-s 
political coaneetiou voth the rest of the world m terms 
of legal, moral, and pbrlowipluert rdeas, umvernd m 
P^iimceil reliance on the forai of 
. 1 ^ ' nuaimizcd tlie discrete and purely na 

"1 ''“■“‘I “ o“> pobey. had mnted an opposmg 
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view empliasizmg national advantage, dependent for 
its advancement on the ase of military power and dip- 
lomatic maneuvei Theodore HooseveU ^\a5 tlie public 
figure best fitted by temperament and experience to 
voice such a view 

As assistant secretary of the Navy in the first 
McKinley admmistration, Roosevelt was largely re- 
sponsible for Dewey s exploits in the Philippines which 
culminated in the annexation of those islands As Presi- 
dent he unceremoniously seized Panama But if Roose- 
velt was overly impressed with Mahan's mtcrpretation 
of history and was disposed as well to ‘dramatic action 
involving strong arm methods, lie was abo capable, 
with respect to the large questions of world politics 
which arose during his administration, of astute di- 
plomacy aimed at preserving peace through a world 
balance of power Roosevelt's mediation m the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-s was a case in point, as was the 
calling of the Algeciras Conference on Morocco m 
1906 In both instances more was involved than good 
offices The influence and prestige of the United States 
were actively engaged Particularly with respect to 
Algeciras, Roosevelt has been criticized for unpru- 
dently entangling the United States in the rivalries of 
the Old World** Yet granting the daring of these dip- 
lomatic adventures when judged against the nation’s 
past, they appear from p’esent day perspective to con 
stitule an essentially sound reactum to the vast changes 
which were bnngmg to an end the fortunate conditions 
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of mtemabonal politics in the nineteentli century In 
ciuaordinaiy degree lor an Amencan of lus period, 
BooseveU sensed tlie penlomly delicate balance among 
the pavieis of Europe and the world, and be was not 
loathe to use the growing strength of the Uuted States 
to maintam peace 

The ootbieah of the World War m August 1^14 did 
not come altogether as a surprise to Roosevelt, and it 
found him with certain dcRoiln views which he bod 
held coosistently oier a pioloaged peiiod He had for 
many years entertained misgiviogs about Censan in 
tentjons m the Western Uemupheie As early as 1697. 
shortly after he was appointed assistant sccretaiy oi 
the Navy, be wrote to his good friend Captain Alfred 
Thayer Mahan ol his desire to dislodge Spam froia the 
Caribbean and to acquire the Danish possessions m 
that region This would serve nobce. he said, that no 
strong nation, 'and especially not Germany, should be 
allowed to gam a. foothold m the Western Hemi 
sphere " He did not fear England, for “Canada is a 
hostage for her good behavior"” His apprehensions 
mounted as German military power increased in the 
years before 1914 and Cerman diplomats became more 
demauding of ±eir European opposites Accordingly 
Roosevelt at Algecvas threw American mduenoe to the 
French side Several years later his forebodings were 
imclunged “If Cermany dmuld ever overthrow Eng 
land and establish tlie supittuary of Europe she aims 
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a.., — iViU be almost certain to want to try her hand 
m America ” 

Any diminution of British power, Roosevelt believed, 
would also be a signal f(v vigorous Japanese expansion 
in Asia and the Pacific Here his views were as old 
and consistent as with respect to Germany In Septem- 
ber 1914 he told fnends that if Germany subjugated 
England he woiJd expect an ailtanfi* between Ger- 
many and Japan and an invasion of the United States 
witbin five years Not wishing anythmg to occur which 
would hasten such an alliance, Roosevelt m successive 
lettexs to the governor of Califoinia, Hiram Johnson, 
urged that the people of that state treat the Japanese 
with consideration He did not fear that friction be- 
tween the United States and Japan would bring Amer- 
ica into confiict vnth Great Britain, Japan's oily Rather 
he was afraid that the vast interests of the British 
Empire m the Pacific would force Bntam to side with 
the Umted States in any arguments mvolviog Japan, 
and thus detract from Britain's exertions against Ger- 
many” 

With respect to British power Roosevelt was neither 
apprehensive nor covetous He beheved that the 
United States should not compete m naval matters 
with England, and was content throughout his career 
to advocate an American Navy second to Entain's m 
strength. That the United States was vitally mterested 
10 maintaining Bntam's position m Europe was a caidi- 
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nal principle m Roosevelts idcn of a correct Amcncan 
policy Before the Wotli] War be told a fiicnd la the 
German Foreign Service, Baron Ilcnnaim von Ecl- 
hanlstcin, tliat 

as long as England succeeds m Lecping up the balance of 
poAver m Europe, not to pnnoptc but in reabty, veU and 
good. Should she, hottcvcr, for some reason or other fad 
in doing so, the United States wi>u}d bo obbgcd to step io« 
at least femporanJy, la order to reestablish the balance of 
power in Europe, never miod against which country or 
group of countries our efforts may have to be directed. lo 
fact we arc bccojun^ owing to Our strength and geograpb* 
ical aiCuatiOD, more and more the balance of power of the 
whole globe** 

On the other hand, as Boosevek wrote to Hugo Mua- 
*^®^herg, professor at Harvard and advocate of the 
Cerman cause, it would be a disaster equal to the 
destruction of the British Empue if Gcirnany were re- 
duced to a conditioa sumlar to that after the Thirty 
Years \Var "At the outbreak of the war,” he told 
Muosterberg, 

I happened to Lave vrsitiDg me a half a dozen of our > oung 
men, including, for instance, Herbert Croly Belgiiim had 
)ost been invaded. We all of US sympathized with Belgium, 
and therefore with England and France m their attitude 
toward Belguua, but I was interested to find that we all 
of us felt that the smashmg of Germany would be a world 
calamity, and would result in the entire western world 
being speedily forced into a emUest with Russia.” 
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These views, far from bemg incompatible with neu- 
trality, might readily recommend it as a proper policy 
for the United States This seems, in fact, to have 
been Roosevelt’s earliest judgment His initial reaction 
to Germany’s invasion of Belgium pomts to that con- 
clusion, although he very soon reversed himself and 
asked the American people to consider the war on 
the basis of Geimany's breach of legal obligation 

Roosevelt’s early opmtons appeared m the Outlook 
for August 22 and September 23, 1914“® Belgium’s 
fate, he wrote, taught that, 

as things in the world now are, we must m any great crisis 
trust for our oabonal safely to our ability and willingness 
to defend ourselves by our own trained strength and 
courage We must not wrong others, and for our own 
safety we must trust, not to worthless bits of paper un- 
backed by power . but to our own manliness and clear- 
sighted willingness to face facts. 

Not without considerable personal satisfaction, Roose- 
velt made a special apphcalion of this lesson to Bryan's 
“cooling off” treaties, some thirty of which had been 
signed with forei^ govemnients, and which Bryan 
considered a great achievement These treaties had 
committed the signatories to submit any disagreement 
incapable of resolution by normal diplomatic methods 
to an investigation of facts, durmg the investigation 
and for a maximum period of one year thereafter 
neither party was to resort to war Unlike the arbitra- 
tion agreements of the period, the treaties did not 
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exclude from their purview matters affecting the vital 
interests, independence, or nMional honor of a signa* 
tory or disputes involving third parties 'What, Roose- 
velt now asked, uould be the effect of such a commit- 
ment on the Monroo Doctnoc if such small states as 
Dcnmaik or tho Netherlands disposed of their pos- 
sessions in the Western Ilcmisphcic “to a great mill 
taiy power of Europe' either by virtue “of their own 
free will, or because they were forced to do so?" Or 
what if Mexico “disposed of hlagdaJena Bay to some 
great Asiatic power?" In such uxstanccs, to delay ac- 
tion for a year would be fatal to Amenca's vital mter- 
esls Roosevelt contended that “it is a dishonorable 
thing for the Nation to enter into treaties which it 
might be disastrous, indeed impossible, to keep " 
International law is not bw at all in the sense that 
muniDpal bw is bw," Roosevelt declared, because it 
beked both judge and pobceman. Moreover, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, vita! to our interests," was a pohey of 
the United States rather than a recognized part of 
international bw “It is not a doctrine that we could 
expect a court of aibitrauon to accept" The ilonroe 
Doctrine appeared llie touchstone by which Roosevelt 
would judge Amenca's pohey m relation to the war 
He included it in that important segment of inter- 
national relations which, m his opinion, was essenhally 
beyond the reach of legal fbrmubhoa This was, at 
any rate, the existing state of affairs, which would 
contmue until at some future tuns "we put the collec- 
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bve armed power of civilization, behind some body 
which shall ^vith reasonable justice and equity repre- 
sent the collective detennination of civilization to do 
what IS nght " 

The nghting of the wrong suffered by Belgium in 
the German invasion of 1914 was also a matter of the 
future Roosevelt felt strongly that ‘a peace which 
left Belgium s wrongs unredressed and which did not 
provide against the rccuirence of such wrongs 
would not he a real peace” It would therefore be 
“imperative, in the interest of avihzation, to create 
international condibons which shall neither require 
nor permit such acbon' as Cennany had perpetrated 
For the present, however, he hoped that he had made 
“it plain that I am not cnbcismg, that I am not 
passing judgment one way or the other, upon Ger- 
many s acbon * The Belgian case showed bow comph- 
cated instead of how sunple it is to decide what course 
we ought to follow as regards any given acbon sup- 
posed to be in the interest of peace " With reference 
to the deputahon of Belgians which had recently ar- 
rived to invoke assistance from the United States, 
Roosevelt despite the strong pull on his sympathies 
felt that Amencan interests were not directly enough 
involved to warrant any modificabon of neutrahty on 
Belgium’s behalf 

What action our Government can or will take I know not. 
It has been announceil that no acbon can be taken that 
will interfere with ouT entire oeubahty It u certainly 
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cEunently desirable that we should remam entirely neu- 
tral, and nothiug but urgent need Mould warrant breabng 
our neulraLty and taking sides one way or the olber Our 
fiist duty u to hold ouneKcs ready to do wbaleter the 
changing arcumstances demand in order to protect oui 
own interests in the present and in the future, although, 
for my own part, 1 desire to add to this statement the 
proviso that under no arcumstances must we do anything 
dishonorable, espeoally towards unoffending weaker na- 
tions. Keutrahty may be of prune necessity in order to 
ptesene our own interests, to nuinlam peace m so much 
of the world as u not affected by the war, and to conserve 
our influence for helping toward the re-eslabhshmeot of 
general peace when the tone comes, for if any outside 
Power IS able at such tune to be the medium for bringing 
peace, it IS more likely t« be the United States any 
other But we pay the penalty of this sctiou ou behalf of 
peace for ourselves, cad possibly for others in the future, 
by forfeiting our right to do anylliuig on behalf of peace 
for the Belgians in the present We can mainlam our 
neutrahty only by refusal to dv anvlhuig tn aid unoffend 
mg w eak powers which aie dragged into the gulf of blood- 
shed and miseiy through uo fault of their own. Of course 
It would be folly to jump into the gulf ourselves to no good 
puiposc, and very probably nothing that we could have 
done would have helped Belgium. We have not the small- 
est responsibility for what has befallen her. and I am sure 
that the sympathy of this ewiotay for the suffering of the 
ine^ women, and children of Belgium is very real Never- 
toeJess, this sympathy 15 compabblc with full acknowl- 
edgment of the unwisdom of our uttenng a single word of 
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official protest unless we are prepared to inalco that protest 
effective, and only the dearest and most urgent Nabonal 
duty would ever justify us m deviating from our rule of 
neutrahty and non mtcrfercoce ** 

These views were a subdued echo of those which 
Roosevelt had expressed in an interesting letter of 
August 8, 1914 to Professor Hugo Munsterberg The 
melancholy feature about the war, Roosevelt had then 
remarked, was that the "conflict really was inevitable,” 
and that each belligerent was, from its own viewpoint, 
in the nght Suborduiatiog the question of Belgium 
to observations on the ueffeclivcDess of intematioaal 
law, Roosevelt said that 

all talk of international law u beade the mark, because 
there is no real homology between intenubonal law and 
internal or municipal law The technical and the actual 
assault may be entirely distinct, as m the case of the Boer 
BepubLcs The power sending the ultunahun and making 
the attack may do so merely because it is so obvious that 
the other side is piepanng to strike first It is the same 
way about the treabes gvaianteeing the neubahty of 
Luxemburg and Delgium, which seenungly Germany has 
violated even before actual fighbng began 

Roosevelt may have had in mind his own intervenbon 
in Panama when he added, ' I am not prepared to say 
that in due need the statesmen of a nation are not 
obliged to disregard any treaty, if keeping it may mean 
the most senous jeopardy to llm nabon.” 
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Roosevelt's acc^tAnce of neutrality as the appro- 
pnale policy in August and September 191.^ vvas not 
necessarily mconststent with what he wrote to his 
fnend Su Cecil Spnng Rice oa October 3, 1914 He 
told the Bntish ambassador that if he had been Presi- 
dent he \\ould 

have acted on the thirtieth or thirty first of July, as head 
of a signatory power of “ITie Hague treabes, calling attea 
bon to the guaranty of Belgium’s neutrality and sajing 
that I accepted the treabea as imposing a serious obbga- 
bon which I crpccted not only the United States but all 
other neutral naboos lu |oin lo enforcing Of conise 1 
would not have made sudi a statement unless I was will 
mg to back it up I believe that if 1 bad been President 
the Amencaa people would have followed me** 
Roosevelt undoubtedly bad m mmd the precedents 
of his own diplomacy m 1905-^ at Portsmouth and 
Algeciras In wnlmg thus lo Sir Cecil, he was referring 
to a policy of mtervenbon only as regards the penod 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war, when in 
his judgment the United States had an opportunity to 
bead it off 

Soon after his imbaOy strong support of neutrality 
in the Outlookf Roosevelt chose to make the Admmis 
trations refusal to protest the invasion of Belgium a 
pomt of sustained and derisive attack. This behavior 
seems highly capnoous, and insofar as it was prompted 
by partisan motives it was irresponsible Yet Roose- 
velt was becommg incrcmuigly itnpressed with the 
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pnidonce of cultl^aUng friends against future trouble 
The Belgian question was not only the central issue 
of the war m the West, but tie crux of America's re- 
lation to the war Belgian neiUrality had been crucial 
to the balance of power in Western Europe Wide one 
deplores German lawlessness in violating the neu- 
trahty of a weak power, the more immediate cause 
for alarm was the deletenous effect on French land 
power and British sea power which would result from 
the permanent control over Belgium at which Ger- 
many was aumng Just as Belgium was the issue whicJi 
brought Britain mto the war, so it was crucial for the 
United States, and for essentialiy the same reasOQ—its 
influence upon the European, and thereby tbe world, 
balance of power IVhen early in 19:5 J Meddl Patter- 
son, owner and editor of tbe Chicago Tribune, asked 
Roosevelt “why are you so sympathetic with the 
Alhes? You even seem to want to gel us into the war 
on the Alhed side Is it just Belgium, or do you feel 
that America itself is menaced?" Roosevelt repUed 
that Cewiany "would probably not attack us at once,” 
if she won the war 

But she would begin to meddle in tbe Canbbean, to effect 
landings m Cuba, and to tbreaten the Panama Canal In 
this way we would be thrown into hostilities with Cer 
many sooner or later and with far less chance of success 
than if we jomed with tbe powers which are now fighting 
her We can be sure of this, moreover, that if Germany 
and tbe European powers whidi have already suffered from 
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Germany* aggreuioo— vLicb we luj not helped than ta 
choel:— would l»— aUall wo M)7-~eaticn>tl)' pLiloiophical 
about ibe Oil Uitagi luppcnisg to us,** 

lltli was a privately eiprmcd opinion. PubLdy 
Roosevelt did not specilically name Cennany as a 
potential euimy Aldiou^i inaLing frequent reference 
to the Monroe Doctnire tn Itu aiidre&scs and uTitings, 
Roosevelt before our entry into tbo war did not dwell 
on the possibility of the wars resulting in such a 
radical tedutribulioa of power m Ccnnany’i favor 
ns to mcnaeo the Western I{cnusplierc> nor on the 
corollary that In using its power os a woght in the 
Males of mtenutional pobtics the UiulcJ States would 
bo only taking rcasonablo prccauUon. Roosev elt doubt* 
less J.-nevv that Uio amorabty of power considerations 
was unpalatable to the American people It is even 
more rcnmkablc, therefore, lliat be did not choose to 
base his ease on the pubbe’s distaste for Ccmian 
autocracy Speaking at Pillsburgli m July 1917 ho 
granted that the United States was figlilmg for hu* 
mwity, but added that "wo arc also, and pnmanly. 
bghtmg for our own Mtal interests Until w e make tbo 
wer safe for America (and, inciJcntalJ), until we 
maJ.0 democracy safe in Amenca). it is empty rhetono 
to talk of making the world safe for democracy'” 
Koosevclt w^as extremely cautious about equating de- 
mocracy vntli peace “It a at least possible.' he had 
mid m September 1914, 
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that the cooEict voU result id a growth of democracy in 
Europe, m at least a porttal subsbtubon of the rule of 
the people for the rule of those who esteem it their God 
given right to govern the people. This, in its turn, would 
render it probably a httle more unlikely that there would 
be a repetition of such disastrous warfare I think that in 
the great countries engaged, the peoples as a whole have 
been behind tfaeir sovereigns on both sides of this contest 
Certainly the action of the Socialists in Germany, France, 
and Belgium, and, so far as we know, of the popular 
leaders in Russia, would tend to bear out the truth of this 
statement But the growth of the power of the people, 
while it would not prevent war, would at least render xt 
more possible than at present to make appeals which might 
result in some cases In coming to an accemmodabon based 
upon ]usbce for lusbce 1$ what popular rule mutt be 
permanently based upon and must permanently seek to 
obtain or it will not itself be peixoanenL** 

Yet restraint was not typical of Roosevelt’s contnbu- 
bon to the great debate On the contrary his arguments 
were for the most part impassioned and grossly over- 
simplified His themes, repealed again and again with 
variabOQ only in the accompanying invective dnected 
at the Administrabon and the pacifists, were (1) pre- 
paredness, (2) the hyphenated American, and (3) 
Belgium, only later supplemwited by (4) the sub- 
marine While there were in addition frequent refer- 
ences to the Monroe Doctrine, the ground on which 
Roosevelt urged the Amouian people to base their 
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atbtudes toward ihe conlestanb was GennaDy’s bm* 
tality and lUcgaLty as manifested m her actions t> 
ward Belgium, together wadi hex conduct of submarine 
warfare 

E\en before the submanna prompted the Admiins- 
tratiun to cast in a similar uioltl its opposition to Get- 
many, Roosevelt by Jaouaiy 1915 was severely indict- 
ing Ceraiany for violating Befgiaa neutrality, and with 
equal vehemence tcbulnng bu own government for 
not tabng vigorous action over tbu violation of inter- 
national ngbt *The tune has come * be said, 
vrhen loyalty to the admiikBt»bo&*i ac&oD in foregn 
aSain means dislciwlty to our nahoiu] lelf interest and 
to our obligaUons toward huatamty at largw Ai regards 
Belgium th« admiaistratMa has «h«r]y taken the ground 
that our own selfish ease forbids us to fulfill onr ezphot 
obligatiODS to small neutral states when they are deeply 
wronged. It will never be possible ui any war to commit 
a clearer breach of inferoatamaj rooralrty than &at cciD- 
mitted by Cennaay in the lavasion and subjugatron of 
Belgium. 

Granting that “every 00c of the nnboos involved in 
this war, and the Uiuled States as well, have com- 
mitted such outrages in the past," Roosevelt contended 
that “the very purpose of the Hague conventions . . 
was to put a stop to sudi misconduct in the future " 
Roosevelt abo asserted that Germany’s violation of 
those provisions of the Hague Conventions proscrib- 
ing, among other tbin^ the bombing of open towns 
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and pumUve destruction of towns warranted official 
condemnation by the American Government The 
United States during his piesidenccy had agreed to 
these conventions, and Roosevelt now declared that 
he 

most emphatically . would not have permitted such a 
farce to have gone through ^ it had entered my head that 
this government would not consider itself bound to do all 
It could to see that the icgulabons to which it made itself 
a party were actually observed when the necessity for 
their observance arose 1 cannot imagine any sensible na- 
tion thinkDg it worth while to sign future Hague con- 
vesboas if even such a powerful neutral as the Uoited 
States does not care enough about them to protest against 
their open breach Of the present neutrd powers the 
United States of Amenca is the most disinterested and 
the strongest, and should therefore bear the mam burden 
of responsibihty in this matter” ^ 

Although publicly charging Germany with lawless- 
ness, Roosevelt consistent^ avoided an open espousal 
of the Allied cause This omission in his book, Amenca 
end the World War, prompted some of his British 
correspondents to misgiviags, and to Arthur Lee, a 
friend of long standing, Roosevelt wrote m March 
1915 that the omission was debberate, by basing his 
pubhc appeal on Belgium, he could contend that he 
was “not advocating action to please England but 
to do our duty to Belginm and for the sake of 
our own self respect ” la speaking thus, Roosevelt be- 
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lieved Uiut be would incur lets opposition tlun if be 
were to argue oa the express assumptions of British 
friendship and Gennaa enmit)’ “ 

The smVing of the Lunlenhi was more and better 
gust for Roosevelt's mil] Although the Administra- 
tion in thu instance did not nc^cct to tabc a strong 
stand, Roosevelt bad only disdain for Wilsons refusal 
to go beyond verbal protest "^Ve eani as a nation 
measureless scorn and contempt,’* Roosevelt declared, 

li we follow the lead of those who exalt peace above 
rlghteoussess, if v.e heed ibe voices of those feeble folk 
who bleat to high heaven that there is peace when there 
IS no peace For many mooths our govemxnert has pre- 
served between nght and wrong a neutrality which would 
have excited the emulous admuabon of Poubns Pilate^ 
the ared) typical neutral of all Cme ** 

From this bnef survey of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
views, one must cooclude that be hod a genuine 
capacity for sober reflection on the national interest 
His feeling for the workings of international politics 
was mstinciive, and his settled opinion as to where 
American inteiesU lay funusbed the basis for what 
could have been an unportant contnbution to the na- 
tional discussion of foieiga pobey in the confused 
years from 1914 to 1917 His contnbution was indeed 
useful m advancing the cause of preparedness, and 
m combating the wavering allegiance of many of the 
hyphenated Americans But on the essential c(uestion 
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of the objective toward which American pobcy should 
he directed, Roosevelt’s utterances unfortunately failed 
to have a clarifying effect 

In comparison with Wilsons labored but corucien- 
tious endeavor to identify Amencan security with 
freedom of the seas, Roosevelt’s indignation over Ger- 
many s methods of war was a transparent camouflage 
for support of the Alhes Actually his fury and bombast 
mystified and ahcnated, rather than persuaded This 
was the cflect not only of the dissemblance in Roose- 
velt’s argument but also of his partisanship Roosevelt 
was still goodpiesidential timber m igi4>i7, and had be 
bved be doubtless would have received the Repubhean 
nomination m 1920 Political ambibon mihtated against 
Roosevelt’s functiomag as a constructive critic of Wil 
son Actually he differed from the President not in 
hind but in degree 

That Amencan secunly should have been viewed 
from such widely differing standpoints as those de- 
scribed la this chapter is not in itself unusual The 
remarkable thing is that each of the vanous approaches 
was espoused so dogmatically To such extremes did 
Wdson carry law, Biyan morahty, and Lansing democ- 
racy that the result was a caricature of these vanous 
aspects of secunty Indeed the impression is of a 
nation unaccustomed to contending with problems of 
security A weighing of imponderables and considera- 
tion of tactics — these are activities which one would 
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noimally expect Yet tte debate was essenbally philo- 
sophical m character 

Koosevelt w as perhaps most at home m the situabon 
Privately, at least, he saw the shifting distnbuhon of 
power as the major prohlem If tlift shift were greatly 
to favor Gennaay, he pcrccned that the old, couifoit- 
able adjustments with Great Bntain would be out 
moded. Coufronted uilh a vidonous, ambibotis power, 
the United Slates would have to enter a penod of 
radical readjustment, with attending unccrtamties and 
dangers But Eoosevelt, choosing not to be candid 
with a public which be feit was uooomprebcndiag, 
voiced his alarm solely m temis of Germany's vjolatitai 
of legal obLgation. Although castigating the moralists 
and pacadsts whose numbers led hun to despair, be 
yielded enough to their influence to speak m their 
idiom Wanness of public opinion also conditioned 
Wilsons views— although certainly m less degree Only 
of Bryan can we confldenUy say that not even sulh 
consciously were his utterances taJored to the audi 
ence to which they were addressed, for his views were 
already a faithful reflection of all those altitudes— 
complacency, simple moralisui, and easy optimism— 
which resulted from the nalioas unhmdered success 
during the precedmg one hundred years 

Wilson emerges as a most complex figure Though 
m e beginmng freedom of the seas was the keynote 
0 pohey, he succeeded, m his own thinkmg at 
least, m reducing the issue to a size commensurate 
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With the warUmo interest of tlie neutral m trade, to 
which the doctnne properjy refers, and ho perceived, 
moreover, how senously the rules of mantime warfare 
were compromised by new technological develop- 
ments Eventually Wilson declared that the war was 
a strug^e between democracy and autocracy, but he 
came to the positicn only slowly and with misgivuigs 
Indeed his remarkable exchanges with Lansmg serve 
to indicate that the balance of power pomt of view 
was not foreign to his thinking and that he apprecuted 
its impLcabons for policy In fact, as wc explore still 
further the various facets and shiftuig emphases of 
Wilson’s thought and polity, we shall see that peace 
without victory became bis central goal, and that the 
maneuvers and pressures of diplomacy were the means 
which he adopted to that end ft was m this connection 
that the League of Nations emerged and that the 
extraordinary role of Colonel House becomes evident 
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tbo oonsai viouihidej wliicb 10 
Ix. wutimehavealMaysatlendedneutTalngbt;, 
they were subject ui ibe first World War to eitraor- 
diaary pressure owiog to techoological lanovabons 
and the total character of the war. But these ob* 
Stacies to heedom of the seas uere not alone m render- 
ing the Amencan posibon onlenable This practical 
difficulty was further complicated by the paradoxical 
nature of Amencao policy itself. 

Conceivably, seutraLty ought Lave been adopted by 
the United States as a calculated poLcy based on po- 
litical considcralions— as indeed seems to have been 
Theodore Roosevelts fot impulse. Such a policy 
would have been the appropnate response to a war 
like those of the precedmg hundred years, from 1815 
to l9^, when nations fonghl for Lmited objectives 
which did not threaten a revolution in the distnbutori 
of power. Or. agam. neutrabty might have been em- 
braced from hard necesaly m the manner of the ^all 
170 
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European states Neither of these hypotheses, however, 
IS a satisfactory explanation of American policy in the 
first World War Rather neutrality with respect to 
European politics was a tradibon It was not a policy 
consciously adapted to the partKular war in progress 
but an attitude of mmd inherited from the nineteenth 
century This cncumstance created the illusion that 
in international law the United States had a ready- 
made foreign policy Yet if the fmm of American policy 
remained unaltered, it nevertheless responded to the 
nature of the war, undergoing as a consequence a 
transformation in substance This estabhshed at the 
heart of Wilsons position a contradiction which ha 
was never wholly able to overcome 
In an endeavor to minimize the confusion of his 
policy, Wilson imputed to the law of neutrality large 
values such as order,” “jnstice," and ‘civilization” 
Though he complained m the autumn of 1915 that 
‘neutrality is a negative word,” he nevertheless de- 
clared that “America has promised the world to stand 
apart and maintain certam prmciples of action which 
are grounded in law and |us(ice ’ He insisted that “we 
are not trying to keep out of trouhle, we are trying to 
preserve the foundaboas upon which peace can be 
rebuilt” These foundahons consisted of “the anaent 
and accepted principles of international law”’ But 
the law of neutrality was actually a very weak ex- 
pression of the desire for interuabonal peace War is 
the sun, one author has remarked, about which the 
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law of neutrality revolves a planet^ To be sure, 
lie law of ncutrait/ afforded grouud on vviici to take 
exception to the Qediods of maritime warfare em* 
ployed by the belligeients, but any correspondence 
between such remonstrance and the permanent inter- 
ests of the United States could only be inadvertent. 
Logic was incapable of supporting the pretentious 
values asenbed to neutrality To insist on neutral rights 
on behalf of the future peace of the world was basing 
too much on so nanrow a foundation 
The exchange of notes in the Sussex affair 10 1918 
had the effect of tying the question of war or peace 
for the United States more finnly than ever to the 
tactics of the submanne la the Sussex note the Anef' 
lean Govenunent enraimlted lUelf unequivocally to 
breaking with Cennany over any deviation from the 
niles of cruiser warfare which injured or endangered 
Amencan life, regardless of whether tbs merchantman 
involved was iillied or neutral, freighter or passenger, 
^ed or unanned. But no sooner had this culmmabon 
been reached than Wilsons misgmngs over the rele- 
vance of the submanne issue became acute Perceiving 

that somehow freedom of the seas had undergone a 
metamorphosis whereby it was no longer the nega- 
tion but actuaUy the vehicle of a positive European 
policy Wilson shrank at the prospect of gomg to war 
over t e manner in which Germany chose to assault 
er enemies at sea Hu? contradictory pressures on the 
Amencan Government were not only distuibmg to 
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Wilion’s peace of nund, they reduced lus policy to 
incoherence and threatened it with ultimate stultifica- 
tion 


I 

Wilson’s dilemma was explored in a remarkable con- 
temporary memorandum prepared by the English pub- 
hcist, Norman Angell This document appears in the 
Wilson Papers Undated, it probably reached tie Presi- 
dent during or just after the period early in 1916 when 
the question of the armed merchantman was agitating 
Wilson’s relations with the belligerents on ths one 
band and with Ccegress on the other As an example 
of the meatal effort and travaJ involved m shifting 
the basic assumptions of American policy, the Angell 
znemorandixm is of unique interest With great skill 
Angell exposed the incongruities of American policy 
No less impressive is the way m which he explored 
the possibility of directmg Amencan policy into more 
promismg channels, underestimating in this regard 
neither the novelty of his proposals nor the diScnlty 
they might encoimter 

That Angell had an influence upon Wilson is difficult 
to determme, but an edilonai of September 16, 1916 
in the New Republic attributed to Angell’s influence 
the statement m Wilson’s acceptance speech that "no 
nation can any longer remain neutral as against any 
wilful disturbance of the peace of the world ” Recall- 
ing that Angell had spent flie previous svmter m the 
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United States lecturing and ivnting, the Ncto Republic 
asserted that *m the weeks preceding the last ensts 
with Cemiany over the Sussex, he formulated the 
doctrine that neutrality was obsolete It emerged after 
hours cf discussion on the basis of memoranda which 
were recast many tunes The results reached the Presi- 
dent, not only dueclly, but through his confidential 
advisers. * But that Angell had so decisive an effect 
upon Wilson is quite iinprobab!e> for we shall see on 
November lo. 1915 the President had indicated to Sir 
Edward Crey approval of the idea of a league against 
aggression In fad, it must be emphasized that the 
initial identification of the league with Amencan policy 
was owing not to the writings of pubheasts but to 
the diplomatic process itself Angell, however, did 
nurror the thmkuig then in pro^ss He was closely 
associated with the editors of the New Republic who, 
in turn, through Colonel House and certam of their 
own circle were m touch with the President 
Angell pointed out ui the memorandum that for the 
United States to join the Allies against Germany would 
he tantamount to accepting the Allied claims of bel- 
hgerent right, which would “undermme neutral right 
far more senously than would the acceptance of the 
German coalentioa that merchant ships, m order to 
be immune from atUcl. should not carry guns * Thus 
to go to war over the latter issue — a course which 
Wilson had so dogoiadcally defended m his letter to 
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Senator Stone — would be “about equivalent to pulling 
down the walls of a house for the purpose of fixing a 
weathercock on the roof” Presumably the object of 
joining the Allies “would be to make secure Amencan 
life and trade at sea in wars between other nations ” 
Yet, even though Germany were thorouglily defeated, 
“America will not know whether these things 
have been secured or not " If the object were to gain 
possessions of temtoiy, Amenca “could by her own 
victory take it” Actually, however, the Uiuted States 
would he fighting 'to compel better behavior on the 
part of the cations in the future “ 

For Amenca to “muddle along,” trying somehow 
to mamtain emstmg relations with Cennaoy, was not, 
Angell believed, a practical expedient because her 
“citizens are killed, her trade affected, her tesources 
used to influence the war’s issue . . . It is hardly ui> 
deed a question of whether she will intervene, but 
what manner of intervention will best subserve her 
chief ends ” Granting that the “nghts and secunties” 
at issue with Germany “are very nebulous at best,” 
there was “at least the risk of recurring humiliation “ 
A situation containing that element “is likely to break 
down and give place ... to a state of war” into which 
Amenca “will have dnfted . . not because it offered 
any real solution, but merely as the result of the imta- 
tion and bumibation of the present position " Thus the 
country would go to war “to satisfy its . . . indigna- 
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tion, its temperamental need for action of some land,” 
even though to take such a course “may be futJe and 
stulufymg “ 

Believing that there was a way out of tlie difficulty, 
Angell outlined a course which he considered less 
barreu than “inaction on the one hand, or w'ar of 
un lum ted liability on the other" His proposal was 
designed to asoid American insoKement in the fight 
mg if possible, or. fading that, to give a tangible pur 
pose to Amencan entrance into the war He also hoped 
t^t the "disregard of diplomatic precedent" and the 
dramatic cUmcnr contained m his suggestion might 
sUmulalo a reconsideration by the pubhc of accepted 
ideas He proposed that the American Govenuaent 
proceed as follows 

At the moment that the negobaton* of f*u?] Genaany 
Over the sialing of nterchanbneo or any other such detail, 
reached a deaHloclt the Amcncan Goicmuieot, for the 
purpose of raising the whole matter above the plan., of 
mere detailed interpretabOT of c«tafn law (shortly, let us 
ho^ to be changed m any case) should make to Gcnnany 
an to the woild a soleim dedaratioQ of Amencas pur 
pose in the dispute and bur real relabonship to the two 
combatants 


Si! A a dedarabon should set forth that the nature of 
e menean e bums which have grown up out of the war 
IS sue t the sahsfacdoa of them is dependent in a 
pe ar sei^ upoQ rMstablishing respect for inter 
na ona nghb that both combatants have held that nght 
lighdy. that though heretofore Amenca has, following 
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established prachce, tal:en no adion save where her di- 
rect interest has been affected, the whole course of her 
own relahoDS with the combatants and the development 
of the situabon which faces all alike shows that only by 
diiectiDg efforts first to the establishment of the nghts 
which are common to all can the particular right of each 
he safeguarded 

Amend, therefore, links her particular claims to the 
defense of certain general rights and abandons her position 
of stnct diplomatic neutrality for the piupose of so doing. 

Amencan pobcy by the terms of this prescrjphon 
would still he related to lotenaational law But the 
law involved would te a new law, differing radically 
the old Angell would have had the United 
States seek agreement among belligerents and neutrals 
alike “to submit all future lusticiable causes of dispute 
to an international court, and noD)U5ticiabIe causes to 
a council of inquiry “ Such an agreement would pro- 
vide a delay of "at least sir months” before any party 
to a dispute might proceed to hostihties, "on pam 
of opposition by all other stales party to the agree- 
ment" Other terms of the proposed settlement con- 
cerned the war itself, calling in particular for the 
evacuation of Belgium, FVance, and Serbia and the 
indemnification of Belgium The future relations of 
the United States with the belligerents would be de- 
termined by their reachoa to the Amencan call for 
peace on these terms Should Germany reject them, 
Angell suggested that the United States offer to settle 
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Its dispute with Englaod over contiabaad and block- 
ade, but on!y on the basis of making international that 
virtual control of tbe mantime trade of the world 
vhich England now exercises" 

Hie outstanding fact about the war, according to 
Angell, was that it had reached a stage where each 
side was fighting mainly for security from future 
abuse of the power held by the other. Conceivably 
Germany would accept a reasonable temtonal settle- 
ment if it were not that the Allies were impelled to 
seek something more and were fighting for "such re- 
diiction of Cennaa mihtaiy pieponderance that there 
shall be no possibdiCy of aggression in the future" 
Ihe declared object of the AUies, to destroy Russian 
mditansm, must of course seem to Germany equiv- 
alent to depnving her of self-defence and placing her 
at the mercy of such potentially powerful nvals as 
Russia” 

high quahty of Angells insight is demonstrated 
m his warning that "to join the AlLes. beat Germany 
^ then retire would be a frustrating adventure, 
ithout clearly deCutd objectives and the will to cany 
^ peace, mere victory mi^t actu- 
aUy find the Amencan people further from their ob- 
jecUve than ever It may worsen the chaos of mankind 
make that humanity and justice of which the 
esi ent so often speaks as the purpose of Amencan 
power more remote than eier.” AngeU did not under- 
rate the danger of fiasco, he appreciated that what 
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he was proposing ran counter to two deeply imbedded 
attitudes, one of which related to international law 
and the other to the tradihoiu of Amencan foreign 
pobey 

Traditional to international law was the understand- 
ing “that no nation has ground of action against others, 
until its own particular interests or rights are violated ” 
The effect of this view was to compel every nation 
to defend itself against the rest, to base its safety upon 
nvalry to others ” AngelJ argued that only ‘ the 
contrary pnnciple of combuialion with others for the 
purpose of defending the common nght’ could a na* 
tiOQ effectively protect itself If, be said, international 
law IS something “which gives a nation no protection 
against the abuse of the power of others, and u, more- 
over, something which hampers it m meeting that 
power, interoatioaal arrangements will never be ob- 
served” Since no nation will put international law 
before national preservation, the only hope ‘is to iden- 
tify it with national security, to make it subserve that 
purpose of securing immunity from the abuse of the 
rival’s power, for winch the nations are now fighting 
If it could serve the cmimon end of all, it would he 
worth their support, not othervnse ” 

Angell was also fully aware of the obstacle inter- 
posed by the traditional policies of the United States 
He recognized that a course such as he was proposmg 
had DO chance of gaming support from that section of 
Amencan opinion which adhered to the historical m- 
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junctioa of no entangling alliances, nor could tinder 
staadujg support be eiqiected from those Amcncans 
tvho were prepared to go to war to enforce Ainencan 
claims of mantiuie nght His proposal required an 
opinion based on eipectahon that entry into the war 
would advance the cause of a new mtemational law 
designed to come to gnps with tie problem of inse* 
cunty 

Angell in his unpuhlidied mcmorandvim did not 
dilate on the underlyiog cause of Wilsons difficulties 
of the moment, whicli lay m historical circumstance 
There was, however, another contemporary analysis 
which did Hus latter essay, published anonymously 
m 1913 u the more interesting for having been wnttea 
in anticipation of the world war It is an extraordinary 
mtellectual performance, and a rare instance of correct 
feecast la the difficult area of mtemational pohbcs 
The author was Lewis Emstciu who at the tune was 
an officer in the Ameiican foreign service* 

According to the article the prevailing Amencan 
bcLef was that the United Slates possessing no tern 
tori' mterests or ambition m Europe could with 
mpunity remain indifferent" to European pohtics 
Einstein immediately added however, that this tradi 
tional disinterestedness had teen possible only be 
^use of the European balmce of power, which had 
been such “a permanent factor since the birth of the 
r^ubhe that Americans have never realized how its 
absence would have affected their pohtical status” 
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The conimuaace of thu hutonc condition, he believed, 
would be endangered by such a conflict as threatened 
momentarily to break out in Europe 
The most ominous aspect of the situation was m 
his opinion the Anglo Geman rivalry which, despite 
the many efforts to bring it under control, had grown 
in bitterness and shown itself implacable Should there 
materialize the contest wbidi he feared, Emstem be- 
lieved that the Amencan atbti^e ‘ ivould in the be- 
gmaujg be One of stnct neutrahty, which would be 
maintained as long as possible" This did not mean 

that a far sighted policy nu^ not under certain con- 
tngencies impose a different course of acbon. However 
considerable the responsibdity incurred, however great the 
bait offered, it would bardb' be wise statesmanship to 
remain passive if Englaud should by any senes of disasters 
be CTusbed Even though the immediate consequence 
would he to throw Canada and the BdUsb Antilles into 
the lap of the United States, it would leave the latter con 
fronted by an Empire supreme on land and sea, and 
would force it to pursue a preparation of armaments which 
for its own preservatioa could nrA be infenor to what it 
might be called upon to face Unperceived by many 
Americans, the European balance of power is a pohtical 
necessity which can alone sanction in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the conbnuance of an economic development un- 
handicapped by the burden of e^ensive annaments 

The "disappearance or dunmution" of even one state 
m Europe would be cause for alarm Tet for the United 
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States the defeat cf Great Britain would be more sen- 
ous than that of Gennany, because m case of Ccrniaa 
victory land and sea power would be controlled by 
same power A Bntub victory, on the other hand, 
“would be the least likely to matenally alter the enst- 
mg status " 


Since America only at her own eventual cost’ could 
remain mdifferent to any upset of “what has for cen- 
turies been the recognized pohbcd fabnc of Europe," 
Eimtein regarded it as axiomalic that “the diplomatic 
ro e of ie United States in Europe should be far more 
active than m the past " He doubUess had in mind the 
precedent of Amencaa participaLoD m the Algeciras 
onference. where be had served as secretary to the 
ricaa delegation. Properly understood and earned 
ou y skillful agents," Amencan diplomatic mterven- 
Uon m Europe would not be resented but would cam 
gratitude of all lovers of peace." for the United 
btates would be “wjfljout sdfidi designs of its own" 
and would aim “to preserve the nghts of all" Finally, 
iiinstein declared emphatically that the Umted States 
miwt preserve "its streugth in such a way as ever to 
m^e Its counsel welcome and ,ts action imnecessaiy” 
mtems further views on American poLcy, made 
shortly after the actual outbreak of the war. likewise 
merit our att^n ^ considerable con- 

CT^t to AngeUs suggesbons of policy Neither held 
Tnn f “itself The desideratum com- 

“ ® was an acti>e American diplomacy as 
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regards European affairs Likewise bolli agreed as to 
the undesirabdity of cnisliuig Germany Unlike An 
gells proposal, however, Einstein’s was not presented 
in terms of legal concepts and did not involve recast- 
ing interaational law * 

“VVilh German success upon the Continent of Eu 
rope,” he stated in November igi-l. **"0 could not ex- 
pect to interfere Keen as would be our regret at the 
crushing of Franco, or the destruction of Belgian in- 
dependence, wo are unable to prevent either mis- 
fortune ” With regard to En^and, however, it would 
be otherwise Her defeat would be intolerable in that 
it would impose on the United Slates the need of a 
thorough nuhtanzation of its power To forestall this, 
Einstein proposed a startlingly simple solution 


We mint extend the Monroe Doctnne to England and 
embrace within its scope the foremost .\inencan Power 
after our own It must, above all, be made plain that 
this IS doae not on grounds of cemmon civilization or 
race, or tongue, but on grounds of solid interest reinforred 
by the weight of tradition and sentunent, but not guided 
thereby Such concephon may astonuh by its novelty 
The weight of our tradihons would seem to conspire 
against it In the presence of neiv condiUorw, new 
ideas become necessary, and we would do well to borrow 
a leaf from that German realism which gauges a situaboa 
in the cold light of fact without being deviated by other 
considerations We shooU then be able to understand 
situation which a German taumph would threaten-of a 
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nation exalted by successful war, imbued with the doctnne 
of force, persuaded of the destti^ impellmg it onward to 
world domination 

inclusiOQ of England among those nations whose in* 
tegnty would be viewed by the Umted States as vital 
to its own security, while consbtutmg a departure 
from the dogma of neutrality, would not, Emstem be- 
lieved, necessarily entail going to war with Germany. 
If worst came to worst and Germany overran the 
Contment, a naval demonstration m Bntish waters, 
he suggested, might suflBce to deter Germany ftnm 
proceedmg further He would prefer a diplomatic in- 
tervention designed to bring the war to an end on 
terms consonant with a contmumg balance of power 
in Europe and compabble with American interests as 
regards any shifts m control of colomal areas “By 
whatever paths the highroad of peace be approached,” 
It could come ultimately, be believed, only throu^ the 
Umted States 

Emstem warned that “our hopes may find them- 
selves shattered, if they rely too exclusively on moral 
weight. Fmancial and miLtaiy influence could be 
brought to bear with the greatest effect He pomted 
out that m our banking ccsouices, especially at a 
moment like the pieseiit, we possess a reserve of 
sbength and a diplumabc leverage of great magw* 
tude” On the miLtary side, Emstem would not only 
husband the strength of the navy, but place a quarter 
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of a million volunteers under mditary mstruchon This 
“could ui no way interfere with our neutrality, but 
would enable our diplomacy to speak, when the mo- 
ment came, with an authonty which it now lacks ” 

In abandoning neutrahty as the gmdeline of Amen 
can pohcy, "Wilson had considerable latitude withm 
which to choose a new path Einsteins views marked 
the conservabve course, Angell s a more radical path 
Ihey both moved m the same direction since each 
was predicated on an active American pohcy vis a vxs 
Europe But, whereas the former accorded with the 
customaiy patterns of international politics, the latter 
would require erecting a new framework of legal as- 
sumptions and procedures 


II 

Let us recall the essential difficulty of Wilson’s po 
sibon Iq he was asked to adjust to a sudden 

and viclent shift in the foundabons of mternational 
polibcs Adnuttedly 3 transition in Amencan pohcy 
from mdiffercnce to acbve concern for European poh- 
tics was m the bng nm mevitable The condibons 
which supported the older attitude could not main- 
tain themselves indefinitely, for history thus to have 
favored the Umted States would have constituted an 
altogether unwonted benevolence Yet so strong was 
tradition, and so great the desire of Americans 
to continue their life without the harsh intervenbon 
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of mtemational politics, that the inevitability of the 
transition in no v;ay lessened the painfulness of the 
change 

From the ideological point of view, which was that 
espoused by Lansing, a crushing defeat of Germany 
was sufficiently attractive to justify Amencas entering 
the war on that ground alone But a crusade was un- 
promising from every standpoint other the ide- 
ological Not only did hiiir»aT.i>ai-i an considerabons 
recommend a diplomacy to stop the war, this alterna- 
tive was, from the balance of power standpoint, im- 
perative And there was a still more inuoediate reason 
for halting the war A negotiated peace offered the 
only escape from the futility of the legal tangle over 
conduct of the war at sea which threatened constantly 
to precipitate the Uiuted States into the war for pfr 
npheral reasons 

A bold diplomatic uilervention thus held enticing 
prospects Yet its execution required the United States to 
be more than an amiable mtermediary American power 
would have to be brought into play, meumng the dan 
ger of mihtaiy mvolvement or. though a lesser evil. loss 
of presbge The nsk was probably less restraint on Wil- 
son than the fact that diplomatic action entailed de- 
parture from neutrahty’s injunctions of abstention and 
impartiahty, and any action which left out of account 
pubhc understandmg and support r an the danger of 
fiasco The Herculean task of preparing pubhc opinion 
for a posiUve policy was undertaken by Wilson m May 
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1916, whea he first openly diampioaed the idea of a 
league of nations The capstooe of the new departure 
speared when m December of that year he actively 
sought a negotiated peace 

Actually, considerably pnor to the President’s es- 
pousal of an mtervenboaist diplomacy, Colonel House 
had grasped its importance First of all, therefore, we 
should note those moves initiated by House which were 
designed to hasten the end of the war Although fail- 
mg of their immediate objective, they had consequences 
of singular importance 

Even before outbreak of the war, the dangerous con* 
ditiOQS abroad were suSaently apparent to House and 
Wilson to prompt the colonels mission abroad m the 
summer of 1914 designed to ameliorate Anglo German 
nvalry After a not wholly unfavorable reception to his 
proposals in Berlm, House bad moved on to London 
He succeeded there m estabbsbmg some shght ground 
for discussion between the two governments, and was 
engaged in exploiting this gam when the crisis at Sara- 
jevo overtook him His proposal had been that the 
leading industrial nations, among which he numbered 
Japan, and, of course, the United States, should jom 
in a common plan for development of backward areas 
thiou^out the world 

It IS mteresting parenthetically to note that House 
was not averse to giving Gennany a "zone of influence” 
m Asia Mmor and Persia, and a “freer hand” commer- 
cially in the Central and South American repubhes 
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The colonel hoped that a cooperaLve attitude toward 
uiiderde% eloped areas would lessen tension, permitting 
in due course a reduction of onnainents IIis proposal 
anticipated the mandates system. Moreover, the sud- 
den descent of the war suggested the utility of an in- 
teruatiunal organization meeting regularly in pursuance 
of common ends, and this he emphasized to Wilson 
after retunung home * 

The war unfortunately havmg started, it became 
House s chief object to hasten its end The fighting was 
hut 3 few days old w hen the colonel wrote in diary 
that if Germany were badly beaten, “France and Rus- 
sia will want to rend her m twain." It was, he added, 
clearly to the interest of England and America and av* 
ilization to have German integrity preserved, “shorn, 
however, of her miLtaiy and naval power.* Writing to 
the President on August 22, House s.iid that an Allied 
victory would mean “largely the domination of Russia 
on the Continent of Europe, and if Germany vnns, it 
means the unspeakable tyranny of militansiu for gen- 
erations to come * As a matter of prmciple it was de- 
sirable that tlie war end without disaster to any major 
power, It was also urgent that steps be taken to end it 
soon. "For the moment," House pomted out to the Pres- 
ident on September 18, 1914, “England dommates her 
alhes Later, she may noL" * 

Wilson on August 5 sent an earnest if perfunctory 
note to the belligerents stating that the United States 
Government would “welcome an oppoitumty to act m 
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tte interest of European peace ” House, entertaining 
no illusions about the effectiveness of such a general- 
ized and impersonal approach, meanwhile sought con- 
fidenhal relahons with the Washington ambassadors of 
the belhgerent countnes, hoping to stimulate their gov- 
ernments into negotiabon He found in the German am- 
bassador a person who thoroughly favored a nego- 
tiated peace, Bemstorff was prepared to labor, no less 
with his own government than in America, for a peace 
without victory Indeed 10 a conference on September 
18, House found hun willing to meet the Entish am 
hassador, Sir Cecil Spring Rice * 

House uumediately got u touch with the latter, in- 
sisting that Sir Cecil come to New York at once, which 
the ambassador did on the twentieth He demurred, 
however, at conferring with Bemstorff, whom he con- 
sidered “unreliable " The ambassador bad the same 
opmion of the German Government, the leaders of 
which, he beheved, “would not play fair and would 
later denounce Great Bnlain as bemg treacherous to 
her Albes ” It would be necessary, Sir Cecil held, for 
all the Alhes to be approached simultaneously This 
fear of arousmg suspicion among her associates in 
the war, the deep distrust of Germany, which prompted 
the British Government to demand a permanent reck- 
onmg, and the general attitude of Alhed public opin- 
ion, which became increasingly intransigent, prevailed 
m Bntish counals thiou^iout the war — despite the 
agonized remonstrance of a small cumber of individ- 
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uals whozn Sip Cecil called Coppepheadp • In Gennany, 
also, distrust was the overwhelmingly dominant senb- 
ment, there, too, was the e\er recumng hope that the 
next throw of the dice would be more fortunate, lead 
ing to a permanent change m Germany s favor Ihus 
the war was to conbnue unabated, resultmg m the end 
m duaster to all The Amencan Government, whether 
emp]o>-mg the generalized approach of Wilsons mes 
sage of August 5— the repebbon of which Secretary 
Bonn was constanUy urgmg-or the more pe«onal 
and cai^denlial approach of House, was unable to ac- 
wmpluh an>1hing through biendly exhortabon. Only 
the impact of a strong eiteinal force, duected with 
consu^tc and indeed super human skill, could have 
averted the bloody stalemate into which European 
statecraft presenUy descended 
Despite Sir Ceals unrecepUve mood. House sought 
to make to the ambassador the pomU which the colo- 
nel had alre^y urged on Wdsoo that for the tone be- 
ing Bntam dominated her alhcs, and that, if Gennany 
were thoTOughly crushed, -there would be no holding 
Russia back. Together the two men composed a cable 
tor spnng Rice to send to Sir Edward Grey m which 
Houses posibon was put thus “if war contmues, either 
G becomes supreme or R. Both alteinabves would be 
fatal to the equiLbnum of Europe Consequently the 
present momrat is more propitious to an agreement 
favorable to the pnnaples of equikhnum." Sir Edward 
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was also advised that “It would be dangerous for E to 
penist in non possumus attitude' 

Momentarily in December 1914 the prospect for 
peace looked promising When House told Bernstorff 
that there would be bo use talking to the Allies, ex- 
cept “upon a basis of evacuation and mdemnity of 
Belgium and drastic disarmament which might ensure 
permanent peace,” the ambassador repbed that “there 
would be no obstacle m that direction” It was there- 
fore most encouraging to House when three days later 
Sprmg-Bice informed him of word from Sir Edward 
Grey, who “thought it would not be a good thmg for 
the Alhes to stand out against a proposal which em- 
braced indemmty to Belgium and a satisfactory plan 
for disarmament “ Much to House's surprise, Sir Cecil 
offered the further opinion on the twenty-third “that 
the indeinmty to Belgium could be arranged, for all 
the Powers might be willing to share the damages done 
that brave httle nation " Sir Cecil saw signs of “a gen- 
eral funk among the European nations,” most of whom 
feared revolution. At the same lime it was disappoint- 
ing for House to learn that, while Grey was personally 
agreeable to negotiating on the basis of evacuation of 
Belgium and disarmament, he had "not yet taken it up 
with his own Cabinet, much less with the Alhes ” “ 

By January 1915 knowledge of the American feelen 
was spreadmg At Sir Cecil's insistence. House m- 
formed the Russian and French ambassadors Jean 
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Adnen Jusserond violently denounced the Germans and 
refused to beheve the Cennan Government smcere.“ 
Oo the fifteenth Ambassador Page m London lunched 
with General Sir John Pren^, commander in-chicf of 
the British Expeditionary Forces, who, the ambassador 
reported, told me of a peace proposal uhich he said 
the President, at Germany’s request, had submitted to 
England " This proposaL according to French s under* 
sta nd i n g, Mas to end the war on condibon that Ger 
many gives up Belgium and pays for its restoration” 
In the generals opinion England would have to accept 
such an oiler if it should be accompanied wtb addi 
tional offers to satisfy the other allies, such, for 
pie, as the restorabon to Prance of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the agreement that Russia have " 

French spoke thus of additioual offers which would 
entail a considerable departure from the status quo 
ante, despite the fact that be characterized the mihtary 
situabon as a stalemate His estimate of the future 
course of the war was gnm, but even so. as events 
proved^ it was too sanguine The Germans, he told 
Page, cannot get to Pans or to Calais On the other 
hand, it will take the Allies a year, perhaps two years, 
and an incalculable loss of men. to drive the Gemiaus 
through Belgium It would lake perhaps four years and 
an unlmuted number of men to mvade Germany”” 
^Vhea House and Wilson on January 12, 1915 agreed 
that the colonel should delay no longer his proposed 
second tnp to Europe in bdialf of peace, it was not be* 
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cause success had beckoned, but because House felt 
that he w-as “travelling in a circle” and Uiat nothing 
more could be done with the ambassadors in Washuig- 
tion It was doubtful whether Bntains allies would be 
willing to return to the status quo ante, and tliere was 
no confirmation of any kind from Berlin of Bermtorffs 
indications of such a wiUingncss on Germany s part 
Moreover, it disturbed House that public opinion m 
both Germany and Great Britain was becoming highly 
cntical of the Umted States In Germany the securing 
of American maastiom hy the Allies was deeply re- 
sented In Great Britain, as Su Edward Grey wrote, the 
public was acquiring the impression that the protests 
of the United States over Bntish measures against Ge> 
man trade refiected the success of pro-Ceiman agita- 
bon” 

House sailed on January 3a and immediately on an- 
nvmg m Loudon he went into conference with Grey. 
The foreign secretary was interested in exploring the 
future of mtemational stability. Already m commtmi- 
cabons to Spnog Bice, Grey bad raised the crucial 
question whether the Umted States were disposed to 
assume the exacting and thankless tasks incumbent on 
a great power Grey had cabled on December 22 that 
agreement among the great powers looking to mutual 
secunty and preservation of peace "might have stabil- 
ity if the Uruted States would become a party to it and 
were prepared to join m repressing by force whoever 
broke the Treaty " Again on January 2, having gath- 
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ered that House shrank from so radical a step, Grey 
declared to Spnng lUce tliat m such a case it was 
“difficult to see how a durable peace can be secured 
without complete exhaustion of one side or the other ' “ 
Accordingly, v.Uea House and Grey met early m 
February 1915, Grey was “faiily insistent," so House 
reported to the President, “that we should come into 
some genera] guaranty for world wide peace" Evad- 
ing the issue, House countered that 
a separate cunventioa sluiuld be parucipated us by all 
neutrals as well as the present beUigerents, which should 
lay down the principles upon which avihzed warfare 
should 10 the hiture he conducted In other words, it 
would merely be the assembhog at Ihe Hague and the 
adoptmg of rules govenung the game 
Crey “did not accept this as our full duty," House re- 
ported to the President, and so the two men “passed 
on to other things " “ 

When on February 10. 1915 Grey again argued that 
the United States should throw its weight into the peace 
setdement. House told him “more directly" than before 
that “we c'ould not do so, Uial it was not only the un- 
written law of our country but also our fixed pohey, not 
to become m\oIved in European affairs" Ambassador 
Page surprised House by saying that such a pohey as 
SiT Edward advocated "would be possible and advisa- 
ble”, and in support Grey s secretary. Sir William Tyr- 
rell, cited America s inleivenUouist policy at Algcciras 
Nevertheless, House held that 
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all y e could do would be to join the ncutrab and belhgct- 
cuts in a separata comcnlion after the peace covenant was 
drawn up and signed by the bclhgercnts I told Grey that 
it Would be impossible for our Government to talie part 
ID such questions as what should become of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and Constantinople, and that ws could not be a 
party to the making of the actual terms of peace, which 
this first convention must necessarily cover I felt sure, 
though, that our Covemment would be willing to join all 
nations in setting forth dearer the nghts of belligorents 
la the future and agreeing upon rules of warfare that 
would take away much of the horror of war 
I suggested that this covenant should forbid the kill- 
isg of non-combatants by aircraft, the violabon of neutral 
temtory, and the setting forth of certain lanes of safety 
at sea in order that shipping of all countnes, both bel* 
hgeieiit and neutral, would not be subject to attack when 
they were in those lanes” 

Before 1914 there were limes when war had been 
mitigated by custom and coaveotion In the twentieth 
century, however, because of a dynamic technology, 
and shifts of great magnitude la the distribution of 
national power, old lestramls have proved ineffective 
Actually, House’s solicitude for the manner of conduct- 
ing warfare offered small inducement to Grey for get- 
ting on with peace negotiations Nevertheless the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary, going beyond the mere “lanes of 
safety ’ which House had suggested, made an extra- 
ordmary proposal, a small and unprobable beginning 
of large consequences to follow 
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Grey was willing to consider immunity from capture 
for all merchantmen, belligerent or neutral, where%er 
they were *• But \that he had in mind was a far cry 
from traditional ideas of war and scutroLty He was 
assuming cxLstence of "a great League of Peace,’' which 
would mahe aggression “pr^clnsiUy impossible" And 
even so, Bntain could agree to exempt merchant ship- 
pmg from capture only if “olher countries, such as the 
Umted States, would enter into an engagement that, 
if this immunity w as violated by any Power they would 
go to war against that Power" This was a crude ap- 
proximation to collective security, whereby freedom of 
the seas would paradoxically become the nexus of an 
Anglo-Amencan alliance But this much-desired union 
^ not aU Grey had in mind. He feared that "the 
development of the submarine wiU a few years hence 
make it impossible for us ever agam to close the sea to 
an enemy and keep it free for ourselves " And if this 
prognosis were correct, it would have to bo decided 
what “concessions. condiUons or guarantees we should 
demand in return for our consent to the future free- 
om of the seas if it is proposed to us either through 
or by the United Stales ’ «• Ahve to the crucial impor- 
t^ce of Anglo-Amencan Incndship, aware of the drag 
o tia lion and public opuuon on American pohey. 
Grey tned to make the best of House s clumsy attempt 
to magnify freedom of the seas into a pnmary object 
of peace 

^Vhen m mid March House proceeded on to Berlin, 
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nothing remained of the prospect which BemstoriF had 
held out in the previous December The German for- 
eign minister, while cordially mviting House to visit 
Berlin had made clear m advance that Germany miU- 
tary fortunes were not so low as to require an indem- 
nity to Belgium House had rephed by waiving the 
question of indemmty and suggestmg conversations on 
assumption of Germati willingness to evacuate Belgium 
and cooperate m establishing permanent peace But on 
these points Zunmennaim remained noncommittal, re- 
plying that "If England would consent to give up her 
claim to a monopoly on the seas together with her two- 
to-oae power standard, I think it might be a good be- 
ginning ’’ 

House arrived m Berlin on March 20, igig and after 
seeing Zimmermaon that same day he sent a melan- 
choly report (a the Fresideot Hu opmion now was that 
"some scnous reverse will have to be encountered by 
ose or other of the helhge/eotr before as} Co\ers~ 
ment will dare propose parleys " He foresaw “troublous 
times ahead," declared it would be "the wonder of the 
ages ’ if all the govenunents came out of the war in- 
tact, and he was at a loss, he said, what to do next 
Since “something is sure to crack somewhere before a 
great while," U looked “as if oui best move just now is 
to wait until the Bssuie appears " Zimmermaim stated 
well the dangers facing all the belhgerents when he 
told House “that if peace parleys were begun now upon 
any terms that would have any chance of acceptance," 
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It uxiuld mean the oeiUirow of his government and 
^ Kaiser “ Obviously mass warfare, which necessar- 
ily entailed mass opmion, was not conduave to the re- 
stnunt and mtrospcction requisite to successful diplo- 
macy 

Although House no longer beheved m the possibihty 
of unm^ate peace, he still conlmued to advticale the 
Idea of freedom of the seas (as amended fay Sir Edward 
Orcy). hoping, as he told ChanceUor Bethmann-HoU- 
^eg. that It might be the first thread across the chasm 
Mparaung the Alhes and the Central Powers. Needless 
j ® chancellor and his foreign minister were 
surprised at the radical scope of House’s proposal They 
were also pleased because freedom of the seas to Ger- 
meant freeing >u foreign policy from the restraint 
otBrituh sea power Since to the United States itmeant 
^rcly unimpeded neutral commerce m time of war. 
Home was hardly justified m contending that Germany 
Amm« had a common mteresl m the matter. He 
did not fail, however, to recognize the pohUcal nature 
of Germany’s mterest. for he suggested to Bethmaun- 
HoUw eg that, w ere England to accept the proposal the 
German Government ‘could say to the people that Bel- 
gmm was no longer needed as a base for German naval 
ach^ty, since England was being brought to terms “ “ 
What atlracuon, one might weU asl, would an ar- 
rangement so advantageous to the United States eco- 
nomic^y and to Germany poLticaUy have had for 
Great Bntam? \Vhile it would prev ent England’s starv- 
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ing because of undersea attacks upon her commerce, 
there would always be danger of Germany breaking 
any pledge to obscr\c freedom of the seas We liavo 
seen that Sir Edward Grey lud ]ust this contingency 
m mind in making his acceptance of tlie scheme con- 
ditional on an undertaking from the United States to 
go to war with any country Molating Uie pledge After 
further reflection Sir Edward hastened to make per- 
fectly clear Uiat Britain also could not be content svith 
a purely defensive posture, leaving Germany a free 
hand on the Continent After dcpaiting from Germany, 
House received in Paris a letter from Grey stating that 
it would not be a 'fatr proposition’* if German com- 
merce were to go unmolested m time of war while 
Germany remained free to make war on other nations 
at will *1/ on die other band, Cermany would enter 
after this war some League of Nations where she would 
give and accept the same security tliat other nabons 
gave and accepted against war breaking out between 
them," then a reductun In annaments and “newr niles 
to secure ‘freedom of the seas’ ■* might be made *• 

With this letter, atteutive to future actions on land 
as well as on sea, Sir Edward had rounded out his 
thou^t He desired not just freedom of the seas but 
a guarantee against aggresaon Freedom of the seas, 
which House had struggled to maintain as the continu- 
ing basis of American policy, would actually be reduced 
to an irrelevancy Cdlccbve security, rather than the 
law of neutrahty and the rules of maritime warfare. 
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u-ould become the dominant consideration Thus, even 
though House had sought scrupulously to champion 
only what he called the rules of the game, seeking 
thereby to avoid any comiiuUnent of Amencan power, 
he could not preserve Amencan policy from the con 
tammation of high pohtics 

But even had this proposal of early 1915 for expand- 
ing the idea of freedom of the seas fonned any real 
basis for negotiation, it was doomed to almost immedi- 
ate failure The sinhmg of the Lwsitanui m early May 
destroyed all further hope of proceeding m that direc- 
tion Actually freedom of the seas was destined to play 
a role altogether different from that envisioned by 
House Instead of serving as a principle of reconcilia- 
tion, it was in the end given as a reason for America’s 
ei^ry into the war Irony turns to paradox when we 
reflect that freedom of the seas was not even mentioned 
m the Versailles Treaty 


III 

Up to the time of the Lustlanta disaster. Colonel 
House had not viewed partiapation by the Umted 
Stotes m the war as either probable or desirable 
Although from the very beginning he coastanUy had 
urged preparedness upon Wilson, he behoved less that 
i^encan arms would be used m actual combat than 
that preparedness would strengOien American diplo- 
macy and, above all, by discouragmg flagrant disregard 
of American rights, reduce Ihe danger of involvement 
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rhe Luitfanta incident, ho»ever, caused House to re- 
sign himself to the probabiLty of war In fact, having 
concluded that war with Germany was “inevitable,” he 
decided on May 30, 1915 lo cut short his European 
parleys and return to the Uzutod States ** 

When on August 19, 1915 the British liner Arabic 
was torpedoed and sunk with the loss of two Amen 
can hves, House favored sending Bemstoiff home, be- 
guming vigorous preparations for war, and entering 
the war should Germany commit another such offense 
Yet the colonel was reluctant to press this course on 
the President, to whom he suggested alternatives 
placing responsibihty for the next diplomatic step on 
Congress, m a special session (which however “would 
be a dangerous move because there is no telling what 
Congress would do' ), or else privately informing 
Bemstotf that a disavowal and complete surrender by 
Cennany oa the suhmanoe issue could alone prevent 
a rupture 

Soon, however. House's altitude toward the sub- 
manne issue imderwent marked change His views did 
not henceforth remain consistent, but at no time was 
he disposed to accept tihe submarine route to war with 
tbs same equanimity as, for example, Ambassador 
Page, Secretary Lansing, or ex President Theodore 
Roosevelt House’s reasoned judgment seemed to be 
that to stay out of war offered a great opportunity to 
exercise constructive influence on its course, but that, 
were we to go in, a casus belh relating to the large 
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problem of shaping the peace was preferable to one 
turning on Gennauys submanne warfare 

In the somewhat relaxed {^nod after settlement of 
the Arabic case in the fall ^ 1915, House concluded 
that opportumty to break with Germany over the sub- 
marine issue had been lost ** The program of action 
which he at this tune began to propose did not depend 
on the submarme for fulfillment and required, m fact, 
that a break with Germany on that issue be avoided. 
Similarly the plan required that controversy vnth the 
Allies, constantly recurring over Amencan neutral 
trade, be held m abej ance House desired instead that 
the United States seize the imtiauve and take positive 
diplomatic action He sought to introduce purpose, co* 
herence, and Eesbdity into Amencan policy which in 
stead of respondmg siiasmodically tn German tor 
pedomgs would gam a rationale and duection of its 
oivn Unfortunately the very candor of his proposal 
mihtated against its success Unlike the outraged 
opuuOQ on which resistance to the submarine rested. 
House proposed a course divorced from pubhc emo- 
hons, requiring mdeed a wholly sober estimate of the 
national interest. 

The deeply divided and partisan character of Ameri- 
can opinion was not lost on House On retummg home 
m June 1915 he was impressed with the painfulness 
of Wilsons position. In a reveling letter of August 4 
to Ambassador Page m London, he wTota that the 
President ‘‘sees the situation just as you see it and as 
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I do, but he must necessarily heed the locks ” WhJe 
the American people desired a firm pohcy toward 
G^nnany, House said mnety per cent did not want the 
President to go to such lengths that war would follow. 
If the President had followed any course other than 
the One he has, his induence would have been broken 
and he would not he able to steer the nation, as he 
now IS, m the way which in the end will be best for 
^ hJeaawhlle House attributed the dension to which 
Wilson was subjected m England to the fact that the 
war had been going badly for the Allies, and likened 
It to the frequently captious criticism agamit the Eng* 
Iish On the part of their French ally “A year ago the 
Alhe^ would have bees content beyond measure if 
they could have been assured that munitions ol war 
would go to them from here in such unrestricted voI> 
They would also have found it hard to believe 
that the President would “demand of Germany a cessa- 
tion of her submanne policy >n regard to the sinking 
of merchantmen without warning to the extent of 
a threat of war 'What neutral nabon has done so 
much? The shipping of Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Spam has been sunk without ivammg 
and innumerable hves lost Each of those nabons, I 
take it, had passengers upon the Lusitama, and yet 
not one has raised a voice in protest and no cnbcism 
has come from the Allies’' With respect to Amencan 
opmion House noted an underlying complacency “It 
IS not altogether clear to Americans that we could not 
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well lake care of ourselves if needs be Our hopes, our 
aspuatioQs, and our s>’mpatbies are closely woven 
with the democracies of France and England, and it 
IS this that causes our hearts and powerful economic 
help to go out to them, and not the fear of what may 
follow for us m then defeat."" 

Nevertheless, judging by the optmusm with which 
he entered on his new course for a negotiated peace. 
House did not appreciate the full implications for 
national pohey of American pubhe opinion Not only 
was there disinelmaUon to view the war as a threat 
to the tradihoual power relations w the world, hut 
no single dominating uiterpretabon of the meaning of 
the war for the Umted States had emerged m any 
form whatsoever Meritorious as Houses plan was in 
Itself, It IS doubtful whether Congress would have 
a^uiesced m the employment of American force which 
the plan envisioned as a poswbihty House could not 
have been without misgiving on score, but rather 
than retreat before the subiuanne or merely drift — 
neither of which alteruaUves was without grave objec- 
tion— he foUowed bis diosen coune** He was pro 
foundly worried m the autumn of 1915 over the pros 
pect of German victory, and whether it was achieved 
wth or without submarine fri^tfulness, he felt that 
the Umted States, in the interest of national security, 
must forestall a defeat of the Alhes 

Whereas Wilwins policy was strongly mcLiied to the 
side of Leepmg the United States out of war. House 
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would shift the emphasis, matuig the objective to 
ead hostilities as soon as possible on terms acceptable 
to the Allies and the United States Recogiuzmg the 
nsk of mvolvement which such a pohcy entailed, 
House pointed out to the President that it looked as 
if Germany “had a better chance than ever of winning, 
and if she did wm out turn would come next, and we 
were not only unprepared, but tliere would be no one 
to help us stand the Brst shod: ” ** House repeated the 
same argument to the counselor of the Department of 
State, Frank Polk ‘ It will not do,” he told Polk, for 
the United States to let the Allies go down and leave 
Gertnany the donunant nnLtary factor in the world 
We would certainly be the next object of attack, and 
the Monroe Doc&me would be less indeed than a 
scrap of paper'” Polk approved House’s idea enthusi- 
asucally, and ^oped the President would finally put 
it through” Secretary Laasin& also, was “wiUmg to 


advise a strong course”* 

A Geman victoiy. House believed, could be fore- 
stalled tlrough a comptoouse peace or, failirtg IMt, 
by the Urirted Stales actrvely |Omutg the AlUes The 
former s»as preferable, but at what pomt eodd pres- 
sure be exerted to effect rt? Urrbke WJsons peace 
rume of December J916, Houses phfo 
for appeal to pubbc opiruooover the heads of belbger- 
eut Eoverrrments Nor did House evmce williagness, 
such as Wilson sobseqaently showed, to bring eco- 
nomic pressure on the AlLes He planned that the 
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United States v- ould issue a coll for a peace conference 
when the Alhes themselves had indicated that the 
tune was npe Should Gennany refuse, or, having en- 
tered a conference, prove intransigent, the United 
States would join the AUies Cerman policy thus would 
Le under constraint of Anteiicau military intervenbon 
The Allies, however, would be under no comparable 
inducement Apart from a prudent desire to keep on 
the good side of Amencan opinion, the AUies. House 
beheved, would be influenced by the prospect of a 
postw-ar security based on general disarmamenL 
House counted at least on Britain’s support of a 
broadly mtemational as opposed to a narrowly national 
viewpoint bike the United Slates, Britain was notably 
content with the stetus quo Both nations, moreo%eT, 
had been deeply stured by the great humamtansn 
impulses of the uuieteenUi century An Auglo-Amen- 
can attempt at mehorating the ambitions of others 
would therefore, seem to be an undertaking m accord 
with historical circumstance 

After House’s tetvirn to the United States m June 
1915, a bnsk coircspondeoce set in between him and 
Sir Edward Grey That the key to future peace lay m 
a league against aggression was Greys constantly 
reiterated thought Repeating what he had often told 
House, that the "refusal of a Conference was the fatal 
step that decided peace or war last year," Grey drew 
tlie moral diat “the pearl of great pnec would 
be some League of Nations that could be tehed on to 
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insist that disputes between any two nations must be 
settled ” The powers, he said, must bind themselves to 
international law. and give it a sanction Refemng 
obliquely to House’s earlier endeavor to confine Ameri- 
can interest to the "niles of the game,” Grey said that 
if an intematicnal legal order could be secured, then 
freedom of the seas and ‘many other things” would 
become easy He made a ffl in the now familiar pomt 
fhat ‘'it IS not a fair pioposiUon that there should he a 
guaranty of the freedom of the seas while Germany 
claims to recognize no law but her own on land” An- 
other letter followed a few weeks later In Ainenca, 
Grey beheved, there was “a great body of reflectmg 
pubhc opimoQ $0 disposed that it can give a great 
impulse and guidance’ to the idea of an mtemational 
system for preventing future wars ** 

The climax came On Sqitember 22, 1915 Wntmg 
that the great object was to get future secunty against 
aggression. Grey asked bluntly. 

How much are the United Stales prepared to do m this 
direction? Would the President propose that there should 
be a League of Nations binding themselves to side against 
any Power which broke a treaty, which broke certain rules 
of warfare on sea or land (such rules would, of eoune, 
have to be drawn up after this war), or which refused, 
m case of dispute, to adopt some other method of settle- 
ment than that of war? 

Only m some such agreement could Grey see "a pros- 
pect of diminishing imlitansm and navalism" He 
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could not say which governments would be prepared 
to accept such a proposal but he was sure that “the 
Government of the United States is the only Go%em 
meat that could make it with effect" ” 

Occupied With what he deemed the probability of 
mediatiQu along the lines wrhich House had earher 
adumbrated. Grey must have read with some astonish- 
ment Houses reply of October 17 Up to this point 
there had been no lodication of Amencan willingness 
to jom the Alhes, except as this might occur indirectly 
through the independent quarrel with Germany over 
the submarme House now stated that the United 
States was prepared to mtervene nuLtanly if Gennasy 
refused a peace setUement “along the lines you and I 
I^\e so often discussed " When Sir Edward considered 
Wat the time was propitious. House, having first con- 
ferred with the Bntish Covenunent, would “proceed 
to Berlm and tell them that it was the President’s pur- 
pose to intervene and stop Hus destructive war, pit>- 
vided the weight of the United States thrown on the 
side that accepted our proposal could do iL” House 
would not let the Cennans know of any understand- 
ing with the Alhes, “but would rather lead them to 
our proposal would be rejected by the All.es 
This might induce Berlin to accept " If Germany de- 
chned, or, having accepted, was obdurate m negotia- 
tions. “it wnuld [probably] be necessary for us to join 
the Alhes and force the issue.” •* 
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The v,-ord "probably” was added to House’s draft 
by Wilson ” 

Sir Edward cannot have failed to be impressed with 
this quahfication Moreover, when House said that the 
Umted States would 'demand that peace parleys be- 
gin upon the broad basis of elimination of mihtansm 
and navahsm," Grey could not be sure that he had 
won his point about the necessity for an American 
guarantee against future aggression With reference to 
this latter ambiguity, he cabled on November 9 "What 
IS the proposal of the elumnation of mihtansm and 
navahsm that you coatempble? ’ Was it, he asked, a 
league of naLons?** House sent Grey’s mquiry to 
Wilson, arguing that the influence of the Umted States 
should be put behind a league for upholding mter- 
national obligations and maintaining the peace, 'not 
only for the sake of avilization, but for our own wel- 
fare— for who may say when we may be involved m 
such a holocaust as is now devastating Europe?" He 
then circumspectly reverted, however, to the safer con- 
fines of neutral nghts ‘ Must we not," he asked Wilson, 
“be a party to the xnakmg of new and more humane 
rules of warfare, and must we not lend our influence 
towards the freedom of both the land and sea?" Some- 
one trained in the precise language of diplomacy 
would hardly have cast so wide a net The colonels 
suggested reply to Grey, that "the proposal contem- 
plated IS broadly speaking along the Imes mentioned" 
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in Greys letter of September 22, also fell short of a 
model of clarity Troubled by the double qualification, 
Wilson eliminated the phrase “broadly speaking” from 
the reply which on November 10, 1915 was actually 
sent** 

But however gingerly, American pohcy had entered 
upon a new era, and tt was to the President’s liking 
In a letter of November 11. he told House that Grey’s 
idea about a league of nations “contains the necessary 
programme “ ** 


In the autumn of 1915 the war was over a year old, 
and up to this point the British had been primarily re- 
sponsible for advancing the idea of a league Prune 
Miller Herbert Asquith had foreshadowed the idea 
ewly m the war, but it entered the actual diplomacy of 
e war as a result of House’s endeavor to find a basis 
for mediation ** Grey desired that such an intervention, 
if It were to materialize, be pitched at the highest poh- 
level, he was seeking to avert the embarrassment to 
ritis naval warfare of an American diplomacy whose 
horizon was confined to tradiUonal freedom of the seas, 
he aimed also at converting House’s advocacy of dis- 
^ameut into a positive commitment of power This 
ws not inean that Grey was msmeere He valued the 
1 ea o a league for its own sake, and realized clearly 
W * essential to its fulfillment 

We shaU see. however, that Grey subsequently refused 
o ^pitalize on the histone shift away from isolationist 
a ons w ich he had induced in American pohcy 
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W ntTING ta Colonel Homo in July 1915, 
Sir Edward Ctcy expressed an iatcrciung 
judgment Tlic American reaction to the Lusitania dis« 
f^tcr, bo wrote, slio\sud that it would "taVo \cry great 
proi'ocation to force >’OUf people into war ” let for thj* 
very reason be was doubtful “wlicllicr an>'thmg short 
of being actually inroUcd m tlic war" would sUr tlio 
pubbe suIEcicnlly to enable the President to exercise 
‘all the mflueucc tliat is possible* on tlio term^ of 
peace ‘ Crey accordingly was persuaded that A/nen- 
caa ioiluencc could more effectively be brought to bear 
through nulitary rather than diplomatic intervention 
—and was duly appreciative of tlio sporting chance 
that tlie submarine might at any time catapult tlie 
Umted States into the war 
Unless far more pressure were exerted on the Bnt* 
ish than House seemed willing to contemplate, the 
foreign secretary would choose to view the league as 
the capstone of victory rather than as an inducement 
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to parley with the Gennans House’s cable of Novem* 
ber lo announcing Wilson’s acceptance of the league 
idea was of course the prelude lo a new endeavor to 
get negotiations started Anticipating just that, Grey 
wrote House November ii that “the situation at the 
moment and the feelings here and among the Alhes, 
and m Germany so far as 1 know, do not justify me 
in urging you to come on the ^ound that your pres- 
ence would have any practical resulL" Nor did he see 
how the Alhes could commit themselves m advance 
to any proiiositioa, without knowing exactly what it 
was, and knowing that the Uuted Slates of America 
were prepared to uiterveoe and make it good if they 
accepted it *■ * 

I 

American diplomacy now entered upon its most con- 
fused period On December 28, 1915, House, still bent 
on furthering bis plan for mediation, proceeded to 
Europe This was the second of his wartuiie missions 
The unresponsivencss of Greys letter of November 11 
could perhaps be overcome through personal contact, 
and House hoped, moreover, that the message approv- 
mg the league idea might have made an impression 
on which he could capitalize Yet the fact remained 
that House and Lansing and Wilson still lacked a 
rommon understandmg as to the direction in which 
Amencan pohey should move Each of the three men 
was strongly pro- Ally, and apprehensive over the con- 
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sequences of a German victory, but this did not insure 
a coherent Amencan policy 
From Hot Sprmgs, Virginia, Wilson wrote House on 
the eve of the latter’s departure for England Had Grey 
seen this instrucbon, he would have felt that his ims- 
givings were confirmed, for it contained some of the 
earher hesitancies and ambiguities of which he bad 
complained to House Wilson stated that the United 
States could not be eoncemed with “territorial ques- 
tions, indemnities, and the like,** but only witb the 
guarantees to be given for the future peace of the 
world “(a) military and naval disarmament and (b) 
a league of nations to secure each nation against 
aggression and maintain the absolute ^edom of tbs 
seas ” If either party m the war agreed to discuss peace 
on these terms, “it wiU clearly be our duty," Wilson 
said, to use our utmost moral force to obbge the other 
to parley, and 1 do not see how they couH stand in the 
opinion of the world if (hey refused “ * Wilson failed 
to make the sbghtest reference to that aspect of 
House’s plan which contemplated entering the war 
against Germany as a possible contmgency 
Uppermost m Wilsons mind was the situation de- 
veloping m Congress where his diplomatic leadership 
was under fire The need for Houses errand, be cou* 
tinued, was the more pressing because of “the demaud 
in the Senate for further, immediate, and imperative 
pressure on England uid ha allies ’ But mediation 
would have to come quiddy if the impending crisis 
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"cre to be forestalled Wilson ag ain pressed House on 
January ii, cabling that “it now looks as if our several 
difficulties with Germany would be presently adjusted 
So soon as they are the demand here especially from 
the Senate will be imperative that we force England 
to make at least equal concessions to our unanswerable 
claims of rights This is just at hand.** * The negotia* 
tions between the secretary of state and Ambassador 
Bemstorff over the Lusilanut seemed on the verge of 
success, and this wuuld result m the pressure for neu- 
tral rights shifting from Germany to Great Bntain, 

But not only did exasperation in the Umted States 
over the British blockade impinge on Houses mission. 
The question of the armed merchantman also became 
critical at this tune With respect to this pcrplczmg 
and mcreasingly urgent problem. Secretary Lansing 
approached the AlLes on January i8 with a proposal 
conlammg a threat of excluding the Alhes from Amer- 
ican ports unless they divested their merchantmen of 
araament.* House, endeavoring to persuade the Bnt- 
ish of Amencan awareness of a common cause, was 
dismayed at this development. But the irony of the 
si^abon had still another, and oven more arresUng, 
side An entry m Lansing's diary of January 9 1916, 
reveals that Lansmg, had be fell free from the mpor- 
tumhes of pubhc opinion, would have taken qmte a 
erent position on the armed merchantman He 
reiterated m this entry his basic and unchanging belief 
tiat Uio Gennaa militaiy obgaichy was "a bitter en- 
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emy to democracy in c\cry form'* and that it ^^•ould 
hini on the United States “as its next obstacle to im* 
penal rule over the Horld” were it to triumph over 
Great Britain and France It was therefore "safer and 
surer and wiser to be one of many enemies than 
to be in the future alone against a victonous Ger* 
many " But public opinion, he wrote, “is not yet ready 
to accept this point of view" Even renewal of ruth* 
less submarine warfare would be msuiBcient to dis* 
pose Congress to “drastic action”, moreover Congress 
would bo resentful if the President should act vvithout 
their authonzaiion ” Lansing therefore resigned him- 
self to the necessity of preventing a situation “which 
will force this govemmeat into open hostility to the 
German Government The tune for Uiat has not come " * 
House, whose plan contained the possibility of 
open hostility, and Lansing diBeied radically in tbeir 
ideas of what was practical 
To tlie chronic strain wluch the blockade imposed 
on Anglo-American relations was added this new dis- 
pute over the armed merchantman A coordmated 
strategy might have used Bntish alarm over Amencan 
pobey, particularly regarding the armed merchantman, 
to force a cooperative attitude toward House’s efforts 
at medialion An institutionalized procedure for dehb- 
eratmg on policy questions (such as today’s National 
Security Council) would conceivably have led to ex- 
ploring a connection between these seemingly discordant 
aspects of the situation Actually, however, Wilson 5 m- 
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dmdualistie bent discouraged sucb a procedure, more- 
over, badibons and matduoeiy were lacking for that 
kmd of appiuach. 

Certainly the situation as House saw it m January 
1916 had no mitigating elemenL He was confronted 
with a British attitude which, already skeptical of the 
firmness of any Amencan commitment chose to \aew 
the contmumg complaints over mfrartipu of neutral 
rights as another instauce of Amencan vagary Re- 
plying to the Presidents cable of January 11, House 
assured Wilson that he had impressed on “nearly every 
member of the Cabmet** the state of public opinion in 
America “They tmow your position now as well as 
I Imow It, and they appreciate iL“ Xonctheless the 
minister of blockade, Lord Robert Cecil, had told 
House that if ho acceded to the President’s urgmg "his 
resignation would be demanded at once “ Cecil even 
went "so far as to suggest that it might come to the 
complete abandonment of the blockade, m which case 
Germany would perhaps win," There could be no 
halfway measures. Cecil asserted. The measures taken 
by Bntam had "to be rigid, or not at all* 

Three days later House wrote the IVcsident that it 
would be a calamity if anything should happen to 
prevent Sir Edwards continuance in the Government 
^til peace is made " Yet Grey, too, was likely to go, 
if we push them too hard upon the question of neu- 
tral trade " The opinion was fixed, he reported, "that 
America will do nothm& and that England must fight 
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the battle alone, with the cnly weapon that had so far 
proved effective ” House was confident that his 
plan could straighten things out and he assured the 
iVesident that ''the cntiosm, both in Europe and 
Amenca, comes from ignorance and from partisan feel- 
ing, and can be swept aside by your final action.* 
Meanwhile it was imperative that “our policy should 
he to have no senous break with the Alhes over the 
blockade “ House also added that diplomatic relations 
with Germany should be maintained if at all possible ^ 
The colonels views prevailed He had the satisfac- 
bon of being informed by the President that “\Ve are 
trying to be guided by what you think and shall await 
your full report upon your return home before taking 
any steps that might alter our oppoitumty, providing 
the sea operaboos of the Central Powers make it possi 
hie for us to maintain the status quo * House on Febru- 
ary 14 ventured a direct cable to Lansing concerning 
the armed merchantman “There are so many other 
issues mvolved in the controversy concerning armed 
merchantmen that I smcerely hope you will be able to 
hold it in abeyance until I return I cannot emphasise 
too strongly the importance of this"* Accordmgly, 
Laasmg at a press conference on the sixteenth did an 
about face, reverting to the orOiadoz position on ann- 
mg merchantmen In consequence Wilson proceeded 
to nde out the storm m Confess on an issue which 
could not have been more unpropibous — the nght of 
Amencans to travel on armed heUigerent merchantmen 
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The lack of consisteDt policy m Washington was not 
all that House had to contend with Tli© British, he 
found, were still not disposed to agree to his plan. We 
have noted the continuing skepticism which he en- 
countered as to the abUity of the American Govern 
ment to commit its power No sooner had House ar- 
rived m London than he cabled the President askmg 
a renewed expression of “willingness to cooperate in 
a pohey seekmg to bring about and mamtain per- 
manent peace " Repeating what bad already been said 
in the message of the preceding November, Wilson 
replied that he would be “willmg and glad” to cooper- 
ate m the furtherance of such an objective With re- 
spect, however, to the more immediate and difficult 
question of what the Umted States would do if Ger- 
many blocked mediation, there was no reinforcement 
from Washington of Houses promise of miLtary mter- 
ventiOn.* 

Sbll another consideration was bound to give the 
British pause Upon them would fall the chief responsi- 
bihty of s ell i n g the mediation plan to the other Allies, 
and of determining when it should be mvoked This 
would be awkward at best, for it entailed nsk of iin 
dermmmg the conBdence. of Britain s alhes 

But, whatever the obstades m London, House's 
posibon vis a vis the British was sbengllieued by an 
even sbonger opposition to American mediabon on 
the part of the Germans The German atbtude was 
so negabve that, even were the Bntish to accede to 
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bother and more certainty if it were penmtted to result 
from submarine warfare. Thus on the one band the 
determination of the Cemnans to achieve victory on 
their own terms had the effect of makmg House’s 
plan more palatable to the British. By the lery same 
token, how ev er, the probabiLty of intensihed submarine 
warfare w as greatly increased—— thereby subtracting 
from House's bargaiomg power. 

House struggled to present the submarmc confro- 
sersy from wrecking his attempt at mediation. \VhiIe 
in Berbn he was fully apprised of thf bitter struggle 
between the C< 'man civibans anil the mihtary over 
submarine pobey, and appreciated the circumstances 
which favored eventual tnumpb of the nuLtary Yet 
he persisted m avoiding tiny easy road to ^Vmcncan 
uitcrvenbon in the war House cabled the President 
a vivid account of the tense sihiabon ho had found, 
and urged that Rnal action in the still unresolved 
Lusitania case not be taken until he had an opportu* 
mty of talkin g with Wilson. The German Navy, be said, 
bchoed that Great Bntain can be cilccbvcly block- 
aded, provided Germany can use their new and power- 
ful submarines mdiscnmiiutely " German naval leaders 
also beheved that the failure of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to adopt tins pobey “resulted from our infcr- 
fCTcnce md Germany’s endeavor to conform to our 
mands. Finally, the German miLtajy bebeved that 
war with the United States “would not be so disastrous 
as Great Dntains bIockade“ Smee tlie civil govern- 
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ment felt tliat if the bloduide continued, they could 
no longer stand against the military, they were unwill- 
ing to admit the dlegahty ol undersea warfare If that 
point were imisted upon in the Lusttanui negotiations. 
House predicted war would follow 
House told Jules Gambon of the French Foreign 
Office that to break with Germany over the Lusitania 
was in any case not feasible because ‘it ivould place 
the United States at a disadvantage to go to war over 
an incident ten months old " Germany, he had added, 
“would give us another opportunity if we desired one, 
as the pinch of the blockade would cause her to revert 
to her ongioal undersea warfare But for the tune 
being, at least, House was resisting use of the sub- 
matine issue m any fonn as a com belli Again, as at 
the outbreak of war, he was seeking to avoid a crush- 
ing defeat for either side Once m the war, he wrote 
the President February g, the United States would lose 
its leverage on the belbgeients and ‘the war would 
have to go to a finish with all its appalling conse- 
quences ” House informed Wilson that he had told the 
Bntish and French Governments and had “intimated” 
as much to the Germans that it was better for them, 
“as indeed it is better for us," to hold aloof Any "un- 
prejudiced person," ho said, could see that it would 
be unwise “for Amenca to tafa part in this war unless 
it comes about by mtervention based upon the highest 
human motives ” A policy which took its cue horn the 
submarme did not give this asurance, his pkn, House 
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believed, was free of that disadvantage Hie way out 
was clear, and he added "when I can lay the facts be- 
fore j’ou, I beheve it will be clear to you also 

II 

ConsideriQg the obstacles that House encountered 
because of both the confusion in Washington and the 
unyielding situabon m Europe, it is surprising that 
his mission should have been productive of anything 
whatsoever Yet not long after his return to London 
from the Continent, he and Grey prepared their fa- 
mous memorandum setting forth House's plan for a 
negotiated peace 

On the morning of February lo, House held a long 
conversation with Grey, and came away very much 
encouraged True, Grey had once more expressed mis 
givmgs over the prospect of the American Govern 
meats relegating the submarine issue to a secondary 
position, but "in ten mmutes," so House informed the 
President, I had brought him round “ The principal 
argument employed by House, now as in his previous 
conversatious in January, was that Britain faced a 
danger of standing alone against Germany Russia, 
House believed, would probably be obhged to mahe 
a separate peace He predicted that Italy would suc- 
cumb to German blandishments, and so would France 
This was the risk which. House maintained, Britain 
would be taking if she insisted on fightmg the war 
to a military conclusion. House also took care to in 
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form Grey that he had revealed the puipose of hu 
□ussiDQ to the French Finally, House declared, social 
and economic conditions in Gennany were stiU such 
as to enable Germany to hold the Western Front No 
revolution, he said, would distud) Gennany until after 
the war 

These arguments, which are telling even m retro- 
spect, evidently were not lost on Grey House was able 
to report to the President that Grey was prepared to 
agree “that it would be best for you to demand that 
the bclhgerents permit you to call a conference for the 
discussion of peace terms We concluded this would 
be better than intervention (on the submarine issue], 
and it was understood, thou^ not definitely agreed 
upon, that you might do this withm a very short tune 
— 'perhaps soon after I returned ** He added that if 
Germany should refuse to agree to a conference, “I 
have promised for you that we will throw in all our 
weight m order to bring her to terms “ ** 

House proceeded to confer with other hey members 
of the Bntish Government With Grey as host he 
luncdied with Prune hfuuster Herbert Asquith, and 
the first lord of the Adnuralty, Arthur Balfour House 
ivaraed that should Germany soon appear to be wm- 
lung, the Bntish 'need not eiqiect action from us, for 
it would be foolhardy for the Umted States to enter 
at so late a day m the hope of changing the result 
in their favor' In such crrcumstances, he said, the 
United States "would probably create a large anny and 
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navy, and retire entirely from European affairs and 
depend upon themselves 

That evening House dined with Lloyd George, min- 
ister of munitions, and the lord chief justice. Lord 
Reading The climax came three days later on Febru- 
ary 14 -when with Reading as host House met with 
Asquith, Grey, Balfour, and Lloyd George Whatever 
reservabons the Bntish leaders may have had were, 
for the fame bemg, overcome by House’s jicrsuasive- 
ness \Vhen he presented the quesbon as to when the 
United States could properly demand that the war 
cease and a conference be held, they agreed that such 
a move would bo desirable The quesbon of timing , 
however, was one on which they felt unable to mala 
a definite commitment The matter was discussed la 
lU many ramificabons. House proposing that the psy 
chological moment would be immediately after the 
Alhes had achieved some important military success 
against the Germans With this proposal there seemed 
to he general agreement, although the danger was 
recognized that if success were too great Allied 
opinion wmild be heartened and the demand for vic- 
tory heightened While the conference was not con- 

usive. House recorded m his diary, “there was at 
least a common agreement reached m regard to the 
essential feature, that is, the R’esident should at some 
time, to be later agreed upon, call a halt and demand a 
conference. I did not expect to go beyond that, and I 
was quite content."” 
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AlUiough it is relevant to suggest tliat the British 
were prone to nurse the susccpUbilitics of a strong 
neutral, it is nevertheless clear that House had struck 
a rcsponsivo chord and that his patience had been in 
a measure rewarded The neit day Grey spoke with 
emotion of the prospect of ending further bloodshed 
and havoc '* Lord Reading compluncutcd House on 
having succeeded in committuig such rivals as Lloyd 
George, Balfour, and Asquith in the presence of each 
other, and said that Asquith privately had spoken much 
more strongly m favor of die scheme than he had at 
the conference The intentroo nns, Reading told House, 
to make a push on the Western Frost at the earliest 
possible date 

hfeanwbde on February 17 House and Grey had 
incorporated the general and tentative agreement of 
the government leaders in a memorandum Shown to 
Asquith, Balfour, and Lloyd George for their approval, 
a copy dated February aa was initialed by Grey alone 
and given to House to convey to the President Al- 
though many times reproduced, the text of this docu- 
ment is here given in full 

Colonel House told me that President Wilson was ready, 
on bearing from Fiance and England that the moment 
was opportune, to propose that a Conference should be 
summoned to put an end to the war Should the Allies 
accept this proposal, and should Cermasy refuse it, the 
United States would probably enter the war against Ger- 
many 
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it nght to tell M Briand pnvately, ttrougb the French 
Aoibassadoi m London, what Colonel House had said to 
us, and I should, of course whenever there was an op- 
portunity, be ready to talk the matter over with M Bnaad, 
if he desired it 

(Intd.) EG 

comcK OFncE 
22 February 1916 ** 

House on March 6 was bade m Washington repoit- 
log to the President, who approved the jnemorandum 
With one olteratioa— insertiOD of the word ''probably" 
(which appears m bradeets in the foregoing text) In 
so doing, there is nothing to suggest that the President 
believed be was altenog the force of the agreement 
The q ualifi cation, whtch already appeared twice in 
the text, notably in the first paragraph, was in keep* 
mg vnth the well known limitations on the President’s 
constitutional powers Moreover, the President’s ex- 
pression of gratitude to House was heartfelt ** On the 
following day the Preadent himself composed the 
reply, which was cabled to Crey on the eighth over 
House’s signature 

I reported to the President the general conclusions of 
our conference of the 14th of February, and in the hght of 
those CQDcluaons he authorizes me to say diat, so far as 
he can speak for the future acboa of the United States, he 
agrees to the memorandum with which you furnished me, 
with only this correction tiiat the word probably’’ be 
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added after the word "would’* and before the word "leave" 
m hne number nme. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this cable ^ 

Although, as we shall see, Wilson subsequent!/ 
prodded Grey to give the signal for the United Slates 
to call for peace negotiahons, we are unable to say 
precisely what circumstances would have been re- 
garded by Wilson as obhging him to call upon Con- 
gress for a declaration of war How pro min ently that 
ultimate step figured in hi< thinking cannot be deter- 
mmed One can definitely assert, however, that he bad 
high hopes that once in conference the wamng nations 
would It impossible to resume hostiLties 

In a letter of March lo to Grey, House interpreted 
Wilsons successful struggle with Congress over the 
question of Amencan travel on armed bclhgerent mer- 
chantmen as indicaUve of the President’s strength to 
back up the mediation plan "If the situation contmues 
as now, and if Congress does not restnct him, every- 
thing will go through as planned His recent victory 
m Congress was complete and indicates that the mat- 
ter IS entirely in his hands ” Eiplammg that the Presi- 
dent himself had wnlten the cable of the eighth, which 
constituted complete approval" of the London memo- 
randum, House contmued that "It is now squarely up 
to you to make the next move, and a cable from you at 
any tune vnll be sufficient " 
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Wilson^s Efforts Toward Peace 

P RESIDENT WILSONS reluctance to break 
mth. Germaiky over the torpedoing of the Sua* 
sex ha2 been noted Losing confidence in the adequacy 
of siaritune rights as a guide to action, ha was 
beginning to ]udge his policy m terms of the outcome 
of the war and the ultimate peace settlement. From 
that point of view he saw certain advantages to choos- 
mg bis own occaston and conditions for mterveiung, 
and he preferred that lotervenbon be diplomatic, not 
militaiy House had for a number of months advocated 
such an approach, but he urged Wilson to break with 
Germany over the Sussci without parley The turn of 
events was not what House might have wished, but he 
felt that for WUson to maintain any standing before 
the Amencaa people and the Allies, to the end of 
safeguarding American influence at the peace confer- 
ence, the President must hvc up to his past pronounce- 
ments on the submanne* Narrow considcrabons of 
mantune nght and broad considerations of political 
229 
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purpose were thus becoming badly entangled, making 
more difficult Wilson's task of consteucting a policy 

I I 

The President and House discussed at length on 
March 30, igi6 the proper course m the Sussex case 
House asserted that for the United States to become a 
beUigerent over the submanne issue “would not be 
without Its advantages ’ “We could still,” he insisted, 
“be the force to stop the war when the proper tune 
came,” and Wilsons influence at the peace conference 
would be “enormously enhanced instead of lessened ” 
There w^, however, an alternative course Grey could 
be asked whether or not it would be wise to intervene 
now rather than permit the break to come " * ^Vhen on 
April 6 House again saw Wilson, the two men dis 
cussed givmg the AUies a last chance to accept the 
American offer of mediation House was not certain 
that it would be a wase thing to do, and the President 
washed to asoid the impression that the Umted States 
desued the Alhes to act “m order to save us ” In the 
end Wilson decided to cable Grey, because the Bntish 
should know that “m our opinion the war would last 
longer with us as a belligerent than as a neutraL” 
Accordingly, the following cable, prepared by Wilson, 
was sent to Grey over Houses signature 

Since It seems probable that this country must break with 
Germany on the submanne question unless the unexpected 
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happens, and since, if tins country should once become a 
belligerent, the war would undoubtedly be prolonged, I 
beg to suggest tiiat if you had any thought of acting at an 
early date on the plan we agreed upon, you ought wish 
now to consult with your albes with a view to acting im 
mediately * 

But far from spurring the British to take the initiabve, 
the Sustei incident bad the opposite effect By ad- 
mission of the cable itself, the Sussex was leading to 
an almost certain break with Germany 
Grey had already informed House in a letter of 
March 24 that the British cabmet had deaded the tune 
had not yet come to ask France to consider a confer- 
ence Grey felt that he could do nothing more than 
inform Premier Bnand of Wilsons approval of the 
House Grey Memorandum, after which it would be 
up to the French to make the next move Grey be- 
heved, moreover, that the French would not be dis- 
posed to any diplomatic decisions untd the fighting 
at Verdun had reached an issue * This gigantic battle, 
unprecedented in violence, had begun with a German 
attack on Febmary ai, 1916 and was to continue un- 
abated until the end of June 

On April 7 Grey reported that he had earned out 
his intention of mfoimmg the French, but that during 
his and Asquiths visit to Pans neither Bnand, nor 
Gambon of the French Foreign Office, had mentioned 
the subject As for Great Bntam, everybody. Grey 
wrote, “feeb there most be more German failure and 
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some AUied success before anything but an incon- 
clusive peace could be obtained.” Grey did not be- 
lieve that Amencan entry into the war would prolong 
it but rather that the war would he shortened More- 
over, while acknowledging House’s preference for not 
coming mto the war on the submarine issue, he saw 
a difficulty in the renewed acbvity of the submarine 

If the United States CovenuDent takes a strong Ime about 
these acts, it must, I suppose, become more difficult for 
it to propose a conference to Cennany, if on the other 
band, it passes them over, the Alhes will not beheve that 
the United States Govemmeiit will at the conference take 
a line strong enough to ensure more tha" a patched up and 
insecure peace * 

The cabled appeal of April 8 was, then, of no effect, 
and on the nineteenth the Sussex note, a virtual ulti- 
matum, was sent to Germany 

Contrary to expectations m Washington and Lon- 
don. Germany yielded. Once again picking up the 
thread of mediation. Wilson through House pointed 
out to Grey m a cable of May lo that with cessation 
of Germany’s unlawful submarine activities the feeling 
would mcrease m the United States “that the Alhes 
are more detennmed upon the punishment of Germany 
than upon exactmg terms that neutral opimon would 
consider jusL Now was the psychological tune for the 
President “pubhcly to comxmt the Umted States to 
joining with the other Fowrera m a convenbon looking 
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to the maintenance of peace after the war ” The parties 
to such a convention would “pledge themselves to 
side against any Power brealung a treaty ’ or “refusmg 
m case of dispute to adopt some other method of 
settlement than that of war” There is nothing here of 
the ambiguity and caution which characterized the 
eaiher references to a league of nations — although dis- 
tinct echoes of the earlier position were still evident 
m the suggestion that the projected convcnbon should 
formulate rules for the purpose of limiting armaments 
both on land and sea and for the purpose of malung 
warfare more humane " Grey was ashed his opinion “as 
to the advisabdity of such a move “ If not taken im- 
mediately, it was feared that “the opportunity may 
be forever lost-”* 

Grey’s answering cable of hfay 12 was a great disap- 
pointment He might have chosen to inquire whether 
the emphasis on a league as the keystone of the peace 
meant neglect of the specific temtonal settlements re- 
ferred to m the House Grey Memoiandum Neither in 
this nor in any other respect, however, did he show in- 
terest m the plan of February zz A conference would 
be premature, Grey said, for it would play into Ger- 
many s hand, there was “a belief, widespread throu^ 
perhaps over confidence, that Germany is m grave dif- 
ficulties which may lead to her collapse, especially if 
failure to take Verdun becomes final ' Grey declared 
his sympathy for Wilson’s aspirations and felt that the 
President’s proposal of a league of nations “may be of 
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the grealcit sci>ice to humanity “ But clearly it did not 
constitute suffiaent inducement to male peace lalij 
^ceptable before Germany had been defeated and 
bumbled.* 


^ House and ^Vllsoll reacted sharply to this rebuff 
“For tM-o^years House icOected, Grey had been tell- 
mg him that the solution of the problem of rnter* 
^Uonal well being depended upon the United States 
being willing to talce her part in world affairs “ House 


was not only “distinctly disappointed- but foresaw 
trouble with the Alhes “An mteraational situation can 
change as quicUy as relaUomhjps between mdmduals, 
teat u, over night A situation may arise, if the Allies 
^feat Cennaoy, where they may attempt to be dicta- 
ton^ in Ei^pe and elsewhere ’ He could w eU zmagme 
that the i^cs might change their \iews on nubtanan 
and nasahsm It depends entirely upon what nabon 
uses It, whether it is considered good or bad " • 

Wilson s reacbon was eipressed m a letter of May i6 
to Hoi^e The United Slates had, the President said, 
reaped a tmnmg poml m its relaUons with Great 
" necessary to get down to “hard 

^ The situauon that bad existed at the tune of 

Houses comexsabons mlxindon and Pans was altered 

Jl<.S=aer, for the "et W teotporery remove! of the 
q-tiShon- had the effect of concentrat- 
mg attenuoa on Bntams “mdelermblo- blockade pme- 
a .a ”™tral mark on the hrgh sear, 

and the strong meamres wWi she had recenUrtaien 
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against the Irish rebels In other words, House’s plan 
was itself not wholly free from dependence for fulSlJ- 
ment on the indiscretions of the submarine 

Wilson wrote that the United States must either 
make a decided move for peace ‘ upon some basis that 
promises to be permanent’ or insist ‘to the hmit that 
the Bntish observe American rights of trade “Which 
does Great Bntam prefer? She cannot escape both To 
do nothing is now, for us, impossible " But the British 
conbnued to be uncooperative regarding Wilson's de- 
sire to start negouatioos and, owing also to the ever- 
bghtenmg control whidi the Bntish exerted over 
neutral commerce, Angb-Amencan relations became 
seriously inEamed Nevertheless Wilson did not push 
Britain “to the limit ” Increasingly reluctant to accept 
freedom of the seas as the decisive cntenon of Ger- 
man American relations, Wilson was actually even less 
ready to accept it as the test of An^o Ameacan rela- 
tions 

In fact, Wilson was determined to try for peace, and 
he proceeded to define his new point of departure 

If we move for peace, it will be along these lines 1} Such 
a settlement with regard to tbeir own immediate mterests 
as the belligerents may be able to agree upon We have 
nothing material of any load to ask for ourselves and are 
quite aware that we are 10 no sense paibes to the quaneh 
Our mterest is only m peace and its guarantees, 2) a 
umversal alliance to maintain freedom of the seas and to 
prevent any war begun either a) contrary to treaty cove- 
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naDts or b) without wazniog aod full inquiry— a virtual 
guarantee of temtonal integrity and political independ 
encc.* 

In all but two respects this statement forecast the 
course of Wilsons policy from that time onward. The 
exceptions however were of major unportance 
The feasibihty of standing aloof from questions of 
temtonal settlement was at best qucsbonable In the 
actual event the desire was wholly incapable of fulfill 
ment Her quarrels stiD ureconeilable after fighting the 
war almost to ezhausbon, Europe would remain a dis 
turbing influence m the world At the peace conference 
where the United States became fully engaged in ter 
ntorul quesbons it would be apparent that the general 
could not be divorced from the specific and that the 
Amencan hope of only limited losoUement m world 
pohbcs— however much indulged m the interwax pe- 
nod — was m fact illusory 

And then there was always freedom of the seas To 
mclude this as an object of a universal alhance whose 
purpose was also “to prevent any wax begun either a) 
contrary to treaty covenants or b) without wammg 
and fuU inquiry - was illogical Pohey addressed to the 
inconvenience and tragedy of war itself was not neces- 
w u “ with pohey looking to the long future 

Without radical redefinition of freedom of the seas the 
associabon was mcongruous 
Wilson concluded his letter of May 16 by directing 
Ouse to endeavor once snore to persuade Grey that 
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the Allies should agree to a peace conference In a 
cable of May ig House both tlircatcncd and ca|oled 
The discontinuance of subnurine warfare, he pointed 
out, ^^-ould result m a moualtng demand for asserting 
Amencan rights against the Allies There was, more* 
over, a feeling "that the war should end", and any na- 
tion rejcctmg peace discussions would bring upon itself 
"heavy responsibility "■ The United States was ready to 
]om England to free the world from the shadow of 
autocracy and the spectre of war,* but England "must 
recognize tlie conditions under which alone this can 
become possible and which we are unable to ignore * 
House attempted to deal with the suspicion that the 
Umted States was yielding to German desires No over- 
tures lookug to peace had come from Gemiaoy, he 
said, on the contrary, "tlie German Ambassador gave 
me a message from his Government yesterday that 
German public opuuoa would not at present tolerate 
the President as a mediator* In concihatory vein, 
House said that it was not the President’s idea that a 
peace conference be called immediately — there would 
be “ample tune to demonstrate whether or not Germany 
IS indeed m a sinking condition and the deadbek can 
be brokea* Finally House emphasized that the matter 
was one “that will not bear delay " 

Wntmg to Grey on May 23, House spoke of the ad- 
vantages of a peace of modeiation such as American 
mtervention nu^t procme, and m a letter of the 
twenty seventh he pointedly reminded Grey that a 
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peace conference would result either m Germany’s 
abandoning her extreme demands or m Amenca s jom 
mg the war against her The appeals were, however, 
to no avail. Grey no longer was mterested. 

II 

In the midst of the Susstn crisis on April lj, Wilson 
had declined an mvitatioa to speak to the first national 
assembly of the League to Enforce Peace to be held m 
Washington May 26 and 27, 1916 Germany’s accept 
ance of Wilsons demands to the Sussex case changed 
his min d This, it seemed, was the moment to m*! ^" 
of the House-Crey agreement, and accordingly the 
cable of hfay 10, scclong Greys cooperaUon, was sent 
At the same tune House arranged a new invitation 
to the President by the League to Enforce Peace, and 
this was accepted on May 18 ” 

It was the onginal mtenboo that the speech of May 
27 would both identify the pohey of the United States 
with the league idea and announce the President’s pur- 
pose of calling a peace conference To assure favorable 
recepbon of the speech by die Allies, Wilson desned 
his proposal for a league to conform with what had 
passed between House and Grey He requested House 
to formulate what j-ou w^iuld say, in my place, if >ou 
were seekmg to make the proposal as nearly what >ou 
deem Grey and his colleagues to have agreed upon m 
prmaple House’s recoUeebon of the conferences m 
n on was, Wilson said, so much more accurate ttn>n 
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his Out ‘I »-ouU not imst m>'MrU to ilato Uio proi)osl> 
tion without advico {roai )oa' ” 

As »e have seen, Crc>s unroojxrativp atlitwin was 
quickly apparent, niotcovcr. as Wilvoii observed to 
House on May 22, Uio Allies were actually "(xxomlng 
alaniicd' at the possibility of tlio United Slates nuking 
a move for jicjcc Tlic upshot was that the President 
rcluttanil) niodiCcd liu sptxeh so as not (0 ifo luoro 
tlian hint at a ncgullatcd {veace,'* 

In tlio sivcccli os delivered tills lunl canio in the pc« 
cultimate juragraph and uus folluucd by a JefinitioR 
of the national interest uhicli coiisliUitcs a landourk 
of Aintncau foreign policy 

If it sliould cicr be eur pnvilege to suggest or Initiate a 
movement for peace amoag Uw nabens aoM at war, I 
am sure tlut ifio people of the Umted Suits would wuh 
tliclr CovcnimcDt to move atoeg tlicso lines First, such 
a Httkment with regard to their own immcdialo Interests 
as the bcUigcrentj ouy agree upoit Wo have natluug ma- 
terial of any kind to ask for ourselves, and aro quite aw aro 
chat wo are in no sense or degree parties to tho present 
quancl Our interest Is onty id peace and its future guar- 
antees Second, ail universal association of tlio nations to 
maintain tlio inviolate sccunty of the lughway of tho seas 
for the common and unhindered uso of all Uio nations of 
tho world, and to prevent any war begun either contraiy 
to treaty covenants or without warning and full submission 
of tho causes to tho optaSoa of tho world— a vUtual 
guarantee of territorial uvlegnty and political independ- 


ence. 
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The second point is the crux of Wilson’s pronounce- 
ment. It was addressed to the problem of American 
security m the twentieth century as the Monroe Doc- 
trine was addressed to that problem m the mneteenth 
century — and, smgularly enough, liVg the Monroe 
Doctnne, it was the product of the mtcracfaon of Brit- 
ish and American pohey 

Wilsons justification for abandonmg neutrahty to- 
ward European politics was both specific and general 
The war, he said, was like a great flood which, "spread 
far and wide to every quarter of the globe, has of ne- 
cessity engulfed many a fair province of nght that hes 
very near to us Our own rights as a Nation, the liber- 
bes. the privileges, and the propeily of our people have 
been profoundly affected " These were the specific rea- 
sons adduced by Wilson But was the United States to 
revolutionize the whole basis of lU pohtical conneebon 
with the rest of the world merely in order to insure the 
unrestrained movement of American property and citi- 
zens? The economic dislocations and the human bage- 
dies suffered by the neutral could not be bhndly dis- 
regarded Nor M-ould a umvcrsal guarantee of temtonal 
integnty and pohtical independence be an excessive 
pneo to pay for an undisturbed existence— if mdeed 
such an undertaking by the Umted States in associa- 
bon with other nabons were to be successful m pre- 
serving the peace Vet might it not unnecessarily result 
m involvement m other peoples’ quarrels? 

Merely because the neutral s lot was hard, one could 
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not justify Uio nsks entailed fa the broad poLtical com> 
nutmcnt ^^lllch Wilson was proposing Only if llie fu- 
ture portended permanent encroaclimcnts of a kind to 
undermine American security could the new departure 
be senously cnlcrtamcd Wilson did not elaborate the 
mcanmg of Uie current war for our permanent interests 
To have done so would have called for speculation re- 
garding future German enmity and British fncndship 
which might liave destrojed any prospect of Amcncan 
mediabon. It could also have stirred violently partisan 
reactions in the Amcncan puUic Wilson’s reference to 
future contingcnacs %vas therefore in general terms 
*\Vo are participants, whether wa would or not, in the 
life of the world Tlie interests of all cations ore our 
own also We are partners with the rest \Vhat affects 
mankind u inevitably our affair as well as the affair of 
the nations of Europe and of Asia ” 

This employment of broad statement not only con- 
formed with the tactical requirements of both interna 
bonal and domestic politics, but it was congemal to 
Wilson on another score He desired a basis for Amer- 
ican policy lu the interests of the international commu- 
nity as a whole He was convinced that "the peace of 
the world must henceforth depend upon a new and 
more wholesome diplomacy It is clear that na- 
tions must m the future be governed by the same high 
code of honor that we demand of individuals ” In 
speakmg thus, Wilson was addressing the United States 
no less than other nations *’We must admit, he 
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said, “that m e have oiursdves upon occasion in the past 
been oHenders , but our conviction is not tlio less 
clear, but rather the more clear, on that account.” Hie 
nabODS, he contmued, “should agree to co-operate m 
a common cause, and . . should so act timt the guid- 
ing principle of that common cause shall he even- 
handed and impartial justice “ Translated into more 
specific objccbves, this meant three thmgs 
Fust, diat every people has a nght to choose the sovei- 
eignty under whicb they sliall live. Like other nafaoni, wc 
have ourselves no doubt once and again offended against 
that pnsaple when for a little while controlled by a 
selfish passion as our fraoher bistonans have been honor* 
able enough to admit, but it has become more and more 
our rule of life and action. Second, that the small states 
of the world have a tight to enjoy the same respect for 
thew sflvereignty and for then temtonal integrity that 
great and powerful naboos expect and insut upon. And, 
thud, that the vvorld has a ngbt b? be free from every 
disturhaace of its peace (hat bad tls uugui m aggression 
and disregard of the rights of peoples and naUans 

Finally Wilson accorded special emphasis to a point 
reminiscent of Houses observation in August 1914 that 
die war would have been impossible had the nations 
been meeting at regular mlervals la pursuit of coavnon 
objectives The point recalls Grey’s belief that Ger- 
many’s refusal of a conference m 1914 was the last and 
fatal step leading to war These views, held by others 
as well, are mirrored m Wilsoa’s address, although 
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balance of power, and not merely |ustice, is here visual- 
ized as a component of future stability 
One observation on the causes of tbe present war we ore 
at bberty to make, and to make it may throw some light 
forward upon the future, as well ns backward upon the 
past It IS plain that this war could have come only as it 
did, suddenly and out of secret counsels, without warn- 
ing to the world, witliout discussion, without any of tho 
deliberate movements of counsel with which it would 
seem oatural to approach so stupendous a contest It rs 
probable that if it had been foreseen just what would 
happen, just what alliances would be formed, just what 
forces arrayed against ooe anodicr, those who brought 
the great contest on would have been glad to substitute 
conference for force. If we ourselves bad been aHoided 
some opportunity to apprise the helhgerents of the atti- 
tude which it would be our duty to lake, of the policies 
and practices against whidi we would feel bound to use all 
our moral and econoouc strength, and in certain cir- 
cumstances even aur physical strength also, oar own con- 
tnbution to the counsel whidi ought have averted the 
sbuggle would have been considered worth weighing and 
regardmg 

Not until after Wilsons peace note of the following 
December did domestic opposition to the President's 
new pohey assume senous proportions Meanwhile 
there was not only a notable lack of opposition, but 
widespread and articulate support. Although the im- 
mediate stimulus for Wilsons advocacy of a league of 
nations came out of the actual diplomacy of the war. 
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the idea was abroad m zaany minds “ Be ginnin g early 
in the war, a nonpartisan but mainly Kepubhcan group 
of leaders worked out with great thoroughness a new 
departure for American policy centering about the idea 
ot a league to enforce peace, and m July 1915 an organ- 
ization of that name was founded for propagatme the 
progi^i* Tbe labors of the League to Enforce Peace 
provid^ the climate of opinion which made Wilson’s 
tet public league pronouncement poIibcaUy feasible 
There was ample justification for Houses contempo- 
jTw public opinion wDuld up- 

hold tte President in his purpose to insist that the 
u <!■> I>=r part m tL. naiDtepai,™ 

Of peace 

imfararably recaved Aimed chieSy at Great Bntam, 

rt-mS to ert » 

‘tod.erloegraadJoqueatly.WJ 
toe war -With its causer aad ,U ot 
™u rtf "f °°' Bnlwl. press semed 

“”toer mdicatiou of Wd- 
it wus ? 5>“‘>n«=s to dm Gemao meoaee, mdeed 

PaS r"'“ffTf°“‘''‘''™“toPtomacy Ambassador 
S 2 afT’ , a a' “Itooated to die British 

™ '“•J'^toud the war and that 

idem-- rr toerefore skittish about the Pres- 

Grey wrote to House that he "read the spcceh 
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in the light of my talks with you and welcomed it” 
Nonetheless he complained that Wilson had mentioned 
“the security of the hi^way of the seas without 
any defimtion of what is meant ” Grey also regretted 
Wilson’s dismissal of the causes and objects of tie war 
as bemg of no concern to the Uiuted States 
Months of hope and effort hence had culmmated 
in disappointment and anticlimax There was not the 
slightest indication that the Bntish Covemment would 
assist in opening the way to a negotiated peace House 
and Wilson could not fad to be embittered House on 
June 29 told Noel Buxton, a member of Parliament vis- 
iting in Amenca, that be found Bntam’s protestations 
of high purpose tiresome Had the French rather than 
the Germans violated Belgium, be declared, Britain 
would nonetheless have sided with France and Eussia, 
for It was “the stress of the situation’' which compelled 
the Bntish to go in against the Central Powers “Pn- 
manly it was because Germany insisted upon havmg 
a dominant army and a dommant navy, something 
Great Bntain could not tolerate in safety to herself” 
Wilson too was thorou^dy exasperated, blammg not 
the people of the waning nations but tbeir leaders 
’These, he wrote to House, exhibited “a constantly nar- 
rowing, instead of a broad and comprehending view 
of the situation " They would wake up “some surpris- 
ing morning” to discover that the rest of the world “has 
a positive nght to be heard about the peace of the 
world ” He concluded that it was now “up to us to judge 
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for ourselves N^hen the tune lia« arrived to make 
an imperaUve suggestitm*— such a one as “they wrD 
have no choice but to heed, because the opmion of the 
non-official world and the desire of all peoples will be 
behmd it. It was m this mood and with inten- 
tion that Wilson sue months later, m the last weeks of 
1916, launched his mdependent peace move 


In the mterval Europe remained occupied with the 
struggle of arms Hirough nearly the whole of 1916 the 
fighhng was mai ntain ed at such a pitch of mtensity as 
to mvite disbelief that human flesh and spint could 
withstand the strain Hardly had the German attack at 
Verdun slackened after four months of uninterrupted 
battle, when on June i the British launched their great 
offensiv e m the valley of the Somme There, except for 
only one mtermission m September, battle raged unbl 
mid hov ember Yet the result, both m the Somme and 
at Verdun, was stalemate Only m Eastern Europe, 
where Rumanian entry into the war on the Allied side 
resulted by December m German occupation of that 
land, did the jear’s fl^tmg bnng any signiflcant shift 
m the battle Lues 

In Uie United States meanwhile the presidential cam 
paign was in progress— m fact, the campaign, as well 
as the battles, kept Wilson from his mediation move 
unhl December 18. 1916 Wilson, however, did not 
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he ^^ould make his “uiq^eiativc suggcsbon” He set 
about focusing American policy on a new objective 
\Vbereas in the preparedness addresses a few months 
before, he had taken mantime nghts as the point of 
Amencan mterest, not in a sm^e address in the penod 
from May 27, igi6 to the end of the year did he men- 
tion freedom of the seas, or the German submanae, or 
the British blockade — although m the speech m August 
igi6 accepting his rcoonunabon he defended the dif- 
fenng atUtude of the United States toward beihgerent 
practices at sea on the ground that those resulting in the 
loss of hfo, m contrast to those in%'oIvmg mere property 
nghts, had to be countered by direct challenge and 
immediate resistance To neutrahty be did refer, but 
only by nay of Harmng that it was not a pracbcal 
course for the future 

The current war was discussed hardly at all in these 
addresses of igi6 Wilson was seeking orientabon not 
in terms of events but ideas ifis emphasis, for the time 
bemg, was on ends and not means The most notable 
feature of his speeches was the definition of Amencan 
nabonalism m terms of demociahc ideals, and idenb- 
fication of those ideals with the universal interests of 
mankmd This theme he repeated many times, but per- 
haps his Omaha address on October 5 expresses it m 
fullest amplitude 

He there declared that “we have never yet suffiaently 
formulated our pro^azn /or Ainenca with regard to the 
part she is going to play in the world, and it is unpera- 
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tue tiial jlio should formulate it at once . . We are 

holding off,” he said, “not because «c do not feel con* 
cemed, but Iwcausc vtben we exert Uic force of this 
Nation we W'ant to know what we are exerting it for’ 
He was insistent about this * we ougJit to ha\c a 
touchstone We want to have a test We ouglit to know, 
whenever we act, what Uio purpose is, what Uic ulti- 
mate goal IS." He continued 

Now the touchstone u lliu On our own part absolute 
singleness of heart and purpose in our allegiance to Amer- 
ica, ... by holding the doctnne that u truly Amcncan 
that tlio States of Amenca wer© set up to vindicato the 
nn r » — — --»• . Or the ngbts 

Wheo you are 

‘ ■*..,) es, you are 

waiting for something worth GgLuag for, you arc not look 
mg around for petty quarrels, but you are looking about 
for that sort of quarrel wiUuit whose inbicaocs are wnttea 
all the teats of Uic rights of man, you are looking for some 
cause which will elevate your spint, not depress it. some 
caw la which It seems a glory to shed human blood, if 
it be necessary, so that all tbe common compacts of liberty 
may be sealed with the blood of free men.** 

There was m this nothing of fear On the contrary 
there was exuberance and, indeed, readiness to claim 
leadership ou bclialf of a nation which stood for the 
highest aspirauons of mankind In this same vein Wil- 
son on an earlier occasion drew an idylhc picture, more 
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suggestive of a heavenly vision than of the toilsome his 
tory of the human race Americans, he said, should 
rejoice to look forward to the days m which America shall 
stnve to shr the world without imtatmg it or drawing it 
on to new antagonisms, when the nations with which we 
deal shall at last come to see upon what deep foundations 
of humanity and jmtice oui passion for peace rests, and 
when all manlond shall look upon out great people with 
a new sentiment of admiration, fnendly rivalry and real 
aSecboo, as upon a people who, though keen to succeed, 
seeks always to be at once generous and just and to whom 
bumamty is dearer than profit or selfish power 

Only rarely have individuals succeeded m achieving 
the position of trust and affection which Wilson in igi6 
coveted for the United States, never, unfortunately, has 
a nation attained it Wilson was attempting to lead the 
American people into a new era which required a new 
attitude and pohcy toward the world But there was no 
use having a program, as be pointed out in his Omaha 
speech, imless the concerted force of the nation was 
behind it, and this required 'a unification of spirit and 
purpose m America which no influence can invade ” To 
achieve this he spoke to terms of hope and pride How, 
indeed, could a nation with so fortunate and isolated a 
past have accepted the responsibilities and burdens of 
the future unless by this path? 

Yet the self gratification which it entailed was not 
without a pnce This was not the failure of these senti- 
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meats to sustain the national policy after tlie u-ar uas 
over — for the arguments of safety and advantage, be- 
ing less persuasive to Amcncan opmion, were not read- 
ily available m any ease, the pnee consisted 10 the ex- 
aggerated cxxtcctabons in the United States as regards 
mtcmational organization in particular and Amencan 
exertions in mtcmabonal politics in gcncroL These ex- 
pectations easily survived the isobtiomst > cars of 191^ 
39, indeed, rather than dtminishin& they w ere still for- 
mer stimulated by a conscicncc-stncl.cn attitude toward 
our own irresponsibiLty In consc<].uence, when todays 
circumstances have ilnally forced leadership upon the 
Amcncan people, the oUzens of the United States are 
inclined to petulance toward those mlemational £rus- 
tratiODS and compromises which, 10 domestic politics, 
we have w'lthout undue cyiueism learned to abide. 

During the latter half of 1916 Wilson for the most 
part tnarVed time in his policies toward the European 
war Verdun and the Somme nude the Allies less than 
eager to compromise their war aims, the Cennaus like- 
wise hesitated to compromise, in ezpectabon of mill 
tary success if not victory, Wilson himself, facmg what 
proved a most dilEcult and extremely close elecbon, 
hesitated to move on the diplomabc front Not until 
December 18, 1916 did Wilson finally launch hig peace 
move 

In the foim of a dipknnaUc note, it was designed to 
force the belligerents to state their war nTms “ On the 
basis of such statements, made privately to Wilson or 
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declared publicly, it was hoped Uut negotiations Uica 
might get underway Tlioiiotc to tlio belligerents was 
even released to the press The object of Wilson’s move, 
unlike IIouso's peace diplomacy earlier tliat year, w'as 
to subject the bclbgcrcnt govxmmcnts to the pressure 
of public opinion — their own and tliat of the vv orld To 
tlus end tlic note spoke with moving eloquence 
If the contest must couUnuo to proceed towards uadefined 
ends by slow aitntion until the one group of belligerents or 
the other IS exhausted, if ouIUon after milhon of human 
lives must continuo to bo oScied up unul on tlio one side 
or the other there am no more to oiler, li resentments must 
bo kindled that can never cool and despairs engendered 
from which there can be 00 recovery, hopes of peace and of 
the willing concert of free peoples will bo rendered vain 
and idle 

Wilson asserted that each of the bclbgerenU ''would 
be jealous of the formation of any more nval leagues 
to preserve an unccitain balance of pow cr amidst mul* 
tiplymg suspiuons, but each is ready to consider the 
formation of 3 league of nations to insure peace and 
justice throu^out the world ' In the accomplishment 
of this great purpose the people and government of the 
Umted States, he said, stood "ready, and even eager, to 
cooperate when the war is over, with every in- 
fluence and resource at their command." The United 
States, he added, was not at hber^ to suggest the terms 
on which the war itself should be concluded 
The peace note was Itself designed to generate cer- 
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tain pressures Tljcrc ucrc also other means of influ- 
cacing the responses of tlic bclhgcrcots Tlie economic 
dependence of Uie Alhcs on tlie Umted States offered 
one sucJi means, and Wilson exploited it The embargo 
Icgulation of September 191O was ready at hand- An 
otlicr capon was restriction of American credit. Speah 
mg of America’s newly acquired financial power, the 
President declared on November 4, 191O, that “We can 
determine to a large extent who is to be financed and 
who is not to be financed "»• Later that month the 
Federal tlcscne Board issued a statement which at 
Wilson s own suggestion bad been rev isod and strength* 
ened. Prompted by tlie financial straits which had over* 
the Allies, forcing Oreat Britain and France to 
seek short term unsecured loans, Uie board declared 
that It did not regard il 111 the interest of the country 
at this Uiiiu’* that member banks "invest in foreign 
treasury bills of this character " ConstcmaUoa follow ed 
in Allied quarters Wilson was pleased ** 

If the Alhes would not willmgly lend themselves to 
a negotiated peace, the President was now disposed to 
force them to negotiate H*s objective had not changed 
since spring, but his tactics had 

Secretary Lansing, sUll unwilling for Gennany to 
break even," was doubly alarmed "Suppose," he wrote 
Wilson on December 10, 

that the unacceptable answer comes from the belLgcrents 
whom we could least afford to see defeated on account of 
our nabonal interest and on account of the future domina- 
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bon of the principles o£ bberty and democracy in the 
world — then what? Would we not be forced into an even 
worse state than that in whdi we are now? 

Colonel House, although atiU favoring a negotiated 
peace, likewise advised a^unst such a course as that 
taken by Wilson Less confident than the President of 
the impact of appeals to reason, impressed with the 
diplomatic weakness arising from American military 
impreparedness. House continued to believe that pnor 
Alhed approval of American mediabon was the only 
lever that could move events m the desired direcbon 
Moreover, he feared that Cemany would seize the 
peace note as an opportunity to maneuver the Alhes 
into an unfavorable posiboa and would then unleash 
the submarine in cucuimtaaces prevenbng a vigorous 
American reacbon Why, House asked, should the 
United States pull German chestnuts out of the fire? 

IV 

The situation was most complex It was well known 
in Washington that the avihans in the German Cov 
ernment could not muck longer hold back the subma- 
rine The Sussex pledge was crumbling Wilson, eager 
to make a last try for peace before the German chal- 
lenge fully materialized, believed that there was a good 
chance to force the beUigerents mto negotiations But 
in any event lus position would be sbonger all around 
if a break witli Germai^' were preceded by a peace 
endeavor — providing that the Allied side did not put 
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lUclf in the position of ubstnictug a reasonable peace 
Actually this was a senous nsk only if Cennany were 
willing to work for a peace of compronusc and reconol 
lation, and m that case Wilson m all probability would 
ha\e \icwed the situation as one not of nsk but of op- 
portunity Germany would then have captured for her 
self the role in which Uie President and House had 
envisianed Great Britain Such a substitution was not 
one which Wilson would have wiUuigly sought, by the 
end of 1918, however, hu attitude toward the Alhes 
was no longer as sympatheUc as it had been, A great 
opportunity existed for Cerman policy 
Did the policy actually adopted by Berlin offer to 
Wilson the opening for which he was looking? After 
capitulating to Wilsons demands in the Sussex case, 
German Government expressed from time to Hme 
the desire that Wilson employ his good offices to start 
peace conversabons During ie autumn of igi6 these 
suggestions became more insistent, cuhmnalmg m Oe- 
tober HI a message by the llaiser himself to Ambassador 
^r^ at the time u, the Umted Stales on leave The 
lu en of the message was that unless peace were soon 
diplomacy the German Government 
w ould hav e to exercise the freedom of acUon that it had 
^erved in its reply to the Sussex note ** In the end the 
German Government did not wait for Wilson, but on 
December la itseU sent a peace note 
Bethmann Hollweg was the mam force behmd the 
pressure on Wilson and the Gennan note of December 
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12 Always pessimistic as to the possibility of a military 
decision, he believed that German interests could best 
be served by an early peace Yet constantly pitted 
against the mihtary leaders, he was not a free agent 
Closely linked with the great debate between mihtary 
and civihan elements in Germany over the role of the 
submarme m German strategy was a debate no less 
vigorous over war aims Belgium was the focal point 
of this controversy, for Germany’s relation to Belgium 
was the measure, more than any other smgle factor, of 
the extent of future German influence in Europe By 
the same token the Belgian question was m the fore of 
French and, particularly, British war aims In Western 
Europe the future of Belgium was the test of the sue* 
cess or faJure of the war effort on each side 

Bethmann seemed to favor restoration of Belgium 
and even the payment of reparations to that country 
Nonetheless this personal judgment was hardly discern- 
ible in his pubbe utterances which, although always 
vague, yielded suffimenUy to the annexationist point of 
view to forestall a government crisis over the question 
of war aims We have already noted that in his address 
to the Reichstag on Apnl 5. 1916 he hedged as regards 
Belgium ” It remains to consider how Belgium figured 
m Germany’s mterest in a negotiated peace at the end 
of igiO 

The German Government proceeded to form a pro 
gram in rather specific terms Bethmann proposed that 
guarantees for German security be sought in direct ne- 
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gotjat:on uith King Albert of Belgium If negotiations 
were unsuccessful Gemuoy u-uuld then annex a stnp 
of temtory including Liege, to protect her ivcstcm m 
dustnol area. The Supreme Command, however, speah 
mg through llindenburg. went furtlicr than Betlimann 
and wished, in addition to annexing Liege, to attach 
Belgium economically to Germany, secure German 
ownership of the Belgian railvva>s, and provide for 
nght of mihtaiy occupation England, Hmdenburg 
suggested, should pay an indemnity for German cvacu 
ation of Belgium, and Germany should acnuire the 
Belgian Congo Bethmanq objected to an indemmty 
from England on the ground that it would maho any 
negotiation futile, the qu$d pro quo lot German with- 
draw al should, be said, be return of die German colonies 
and perhaps acquisiUon of the Congo But with these 
excepuomi DelLmann acquiesced in the Hmdenburg 
program The war aims thus amved at were, in gen 
erahzcd form, approved by the Kaiser in November" 
Since there was Lttle in the inner history of the Ger- 
man posiUon tliat suggested any real possibihty for a 
negotiated peace, we are scarcely surprised al the char 
acter of the public statements issuing from Berim at the 
time The German peace note of December 12, though 
suggesting negotiation, gave no indication of terms and 
w “ couched in truculent and arrogant language ** 

Nor did the German response to Wilson’s own ap- 
peal of December i8 advance the cause of negotiation. 
Designed to limit Wilsons role to nothmg more than 
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i;ixxl ufGcrl, IWiliui ir{>l> of l)<XT-iiilHr sO ctn|>lusl:cti 
diml iii^udaltott with tiur Allici C4>ui)rrjlli)ii in t!ic 
'siiMiine Uik" of (irrxcntiot; fuitnp vtan wai iilaigtd 
"omJ> jftrr" iJm? timJ of I)»p ciirrcnJ H-tf*' JWt 
uiittl Jumuo 31, dul Cni!U»> ttjjxiiKl tu \W1- 
Mns ur(;rtit tlul t(niii tv ctinfiJcntUlly 

coinmunicalrd tu him Cuiuutm^ of tlie ImuJ &Utc> 
mcnt of war aiint jnivrJ at in tho inccrdiuj; Nuvrm* 
bcr, the innui;o indicatctl that the (rinit u.t fuiUi 
UTK tlioic xslucli ssould fme Uxii advancctl lud the 
AUici accc{itcd the Ccitiuii oifci uf Drciinl>cr 13.** 
Timed to reach the I'midcnt along uiih the siinutta* 
Dcoiu ncMS uf usircatikUd Mibimrino \«arfaic, the com* 
mimicalion luggeilcd Uut Crmuny »vuld rupanil to 
any continued effurU b> U lUou for peace, if lucli Mould 
'lead to a peace aceriitablo to Cennany.* 

Wilson f dctcrnuiutioii to use any opening, from 
Nihalcscr side it came, it clear Hiric can, of course, 
1)0 no ccTtaiiil} tlut siicecst Mt>oId haso hcin achicicd 
lud Cemuoy taWn full advantage of the opportunity 
thus prcsLiilcd Hio siluatioo Mas frauglit witli com* 
plexity, siidt os llie rrinUi denund for tlio rctuni of 
Akacc-Lonainc let a dear stattinciit b) Cemuny 
renouncing all designs on Iklgiuin iiiiglit well bavo 
opened a cliaiind lYofctsor llans Cjtd.c in fiis recent 
velumc, Gennantjs Dm-e fo the West, has suggested 
that 

England might liave been wULng to break her comeut* 
meets under tho scact treaties of London and make a 
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separate peace uitb Geixnan}, or else she could bnog suS- 
aent pressure to bear on France, so that the latter could 
give up her aims in AlsacfrLonaioe; or ina>be a clear 
German statement would have strengthened the peace- 
loving groups within the AUtod nations, who m turn might 
have forced their govenmieiits to negotiate peace with 
Germany.*^ 

And short of actual p e ac e negotiations, still another ef- 
fect might have been achieved. A smcere and deter- 
mmed German effort toward peace wnuld have made 
Wilsons subsequent break over submarine warfare 
much more difficult, if not ^most impossible. 

The balance of poLUcal forces in Ge rman y, particu- 
larly the great influence of the Supreme Gnmmand, 
strongly favored unrestricted submanoe warfare rather 
than a negotiated peace, elimination of both Fn gTand 
and France as senous rivals in the West was a prospect 
alluruig to resist Not wanhng to forego the pos- 
sibihty of maaimum gams, the German Government 
equivotated on whether anj-thmg less would be ac- 
ceptable, finally adopting a military policy leading to 
all or nolhmg. As we noted elsewhere, on January 9, 
19x7 the gamble of unrestricted submarine warfare had 
been irrevocably taken. 

Much political profit accrued to the Alhes from the 
Gen^ policy It was. of course, unearned inasmuch 
as their response to Wilsoo’s endeavors was scarcely 
more cooperative than Gennan/s. Llojd George, who 
m the autumn of 1916 became identified with the pol- 
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icy of a knockout blow, had on December 5 replaced 
Asquith as pnme muuster, the fiery Welshman was 
adamant against a negobated peace Nor was the po- 
litical complexion in FiaiKe any more favorable to 
peace without victory The AUied reply of January 10, 
1917 to Wilson’s peace note showed that the Alhed 
Governments were not in a bargaining mood and would 
be satisfied with nothing less than mibtary decision 
over the Central Powers As for any “discussion of 
future arrangements destined to insure an endurmg 
peace,** such must await “satisfactory settlement of the 
actual conflict * “ 

Wilson stiU persisted m his purpose On January 22, 
1917 he addressed the Senate on the principles of a 
stable peace ** “No covenant of co-operative peace that 
does not uiclude the peoples of the New World can 
suffice,” he said, "to keep the future safe against war ” 
But, he added, no one could }om in guaranteeing any- 
thing but a just peace He did not mean that the United 
States would throw any obstacle in the way of any 
terms of peace the govermneots now at war might agree 
upon, or seek to upset them when made, whatever they 
mi^t be Thus Wilson seemed to suggest that Amer- 
ica, under no compulsion of necessity, would be free 
to abstain from pohtical relations with Europe if the 
peace were somethmg less than just Indeed Wilson 
spoke in terms of service The Amencan people “can- 
not in honor withhold the service to which they are 
now about to be challenged. But they owe it to 
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themselves and to the other nations of the world to 
state the conditions under which they will feel free 
to render it " The service was “nothing less than 
to add their authonty and their power to the author- 
ity and force of other nations to guarantee peace and 
justice throughout the world “ 

**There must be, Wilson said, “not a balance of 
power, but a community of power ” Yet “the organized 
major force of mankind” which he saw was not the 
power of victor over vanquished. Rather the war must 
end in peace without victory,” for “only a peace be- 
tween equals can last' But what sort of equahty did 
he mean? Was it merely an equahty of legal status, or 
one of bargaining power? The latter seems unphed 
Wilson beforehand had spoken disapprovingly of any 
intention on the part of statesmen on either side to 
crush their antagonisb” Moreover, in proceedmg to 
a new and separate poml, he stated that peace must be 
founded on “an equality of rights” as “between big na 
tions and small, between those that are powerful and 
those that are weak " As among the major antagonists, 
then, was not Wilson emphasizing a material rather 
than legal equality? Did he therefore adequately ex- 
press the full import of his own proposal for "peace 
between equals” when he said, Mankmd is lookmg 
now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power"? 
Did he mean that jusuce can be so weU recognized, 
so nearly approximated, as to make matenal elements 
of pohtical power a matter of mdifference? Wilson’s 
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language actually suggests that international politics 
henceforth voulcl be so securely established on legal 
and moral principle as to render any clash of mterests 
wholly tractable 

Havmg made his points for peace without victory, 
and the equahty of large and small states. Wilson added 
other aspects of a stable peace tlie right of a people to 
choose its own sovereignty, the right to a direct outlet 
to the sea, disarmament Nor was another, long famil 
lar, pouit omitted The freedom of the seas," Wilson 
said, "is the sine qua non of peace, equahty, and co* 
operation " But freedom of the seas was begmnmg in 
Wilson’s vocabulary to encompass more tlian— indeed, 
something different from— neutral trade and travel in 
time of war “No doubt,” he conlinued, "a somewhat 
radical reconsideration of many of the rules of inter- 
national practice hitherto thought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free 
and common m practically all circumstances " The 
problem was “closely connected vvitli the limitabon of 
naval armaments and the cooperation of the navies of 
the world in keeping the seas at once free and safe ” 
Wilson hence was touchmg a very fundamental 
problem — whether mtemational law should continue 
as in the past to allow belhgerents to compete for su- 
premacy on the seas (reserving a certain modicum of 
undisturbed use to neutrals), or whether in the inter- 
est of the mtemational cammunity it should bar the 
aggressor from legitimate nse of the sea lanes Wilson 
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doubtless did not fully cxwnprehend the direction lo 
which his thought was moving, for at the conclusion of 
his address he said that m proposing freedom of the 
seas he was ad\ocatmg that which “m mternabonal 
conference after conference representatives of the 
Umted States have urged with the eloquence of those 
who are convinced disciples of hberty “ 

The incompalibihty of tradiUonal freedom of the 
seas with the coUecUv e-secunty aspect of a league of 
nations presented a troublesome quesbon with which 
Wilson had struggled for many months The difficulty 
sprang from the fact that, whereas freedom of the seas 
was geared to the transitory problems of trade m war- 
time, a league of nations assumed a broad pohtical in- 
terest ertendmg uilo the future The latter concept of 
what the national interest required was of an order 
radicaUy different from the former, steppmg from one 
to the other was not like ascending the rungs of a lad- 

er, ut as Wilson was so uncomfortably aware in com 
^smg his War Message like abandoning one platform 
for another 

Freedom of the seas has suice disappeared from the 
lexicon of Amencan diplomacy The fact that it went 
unmenhoned u, the VersaiUes Treaty was remarked 
upon y Wilson himself Addressing an audience in 
September 1919 he related a'pracUcal joke" on himself 
^ of the pnnaples I went to Pans most insistmg on was 
the freedom of the seas. NW, the freedom of the seas 
laeans the defimbon of the nght of neubals to use the seas 
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when other naboDS aro at war, but under the League of 
Nations there are no neutrals, and, therefore, what I have 
called the practical joke on myself was that by the very 
thing that I was advocating it became unnecessary to de 
£ne freedom of the seas. All natrons being comrades 
and partners m a common cause, wc all have an equal 
nght to use the seas 

But we must add most emphatically that freedom of 
the seas would have dropped ont of sight even had it 
not encountered in the League Covenant a supenor 
legal formula govcmiitg use of the seas 
The idea of collective security afforded a policeman’s 
cloak for the emerging pohbcal awareness of the United 
States, but in any event fieedom of the seas would 
have receded along with the historical circumstances 
which gave it its old prominence Actually it was no 
longer possible to act as thou^ our relation to Euro- 
pean poLtics was penpheral, conBned to matters of 
trade Momentarily in the first World War freedom of 
the seas, for reasons largely eibaneous to its own inner 
assumptions and purposes, burned with deceptive bnl- 
hance, only to suffer an early demise 
The address of January 22, igiy vvas mdeed a far cry 
from the preparedness speeches of a year before From 
the narrow base of manlirae nghts Wilson had shifted 
to broader foundations relating to the settlement of the 
war itself Troubled by lack of logical continuity in his 
policy, Wilson endeavored to use freedom of the seas 
as a bridge between the two phases In this he failed 
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for freedom of the seas could not be made to face both 
wajs If the United States was henceforth to concern 
Itself with the great issues of world pohhcs, neutral 
rights could no longer be represented as the c>-nos«re 
of American pohcy Hovsever, a wholly fortuitous con- 
necbOQ behseen tlipse disparate aspects of Wilson’s pol- 
i^ was established, not m Washington but m Berlm. 
Unrestricted submarine warfare, which swept away 
e\cpr sestige of neutral right on the seas, simultane- 
ously proclaimed the mtenl of the German Goi emment 
to Actate a peace on its own terms Wilson responded 
with war Not because smdicabon of mantune ngbts 
seemed to him to justify so extreme a measure, nor be- 
muse w^r was a chosen mstnunent for acbievmg a 
league of nabons. nor for any other conslnicbve pur- 
pose Geimwy's neiv course, whether its consequences 
^ judged fem the standpoint of neutral rights or of 
the We shape of world poLbes. left no allemahse to 
Wfy took control, reduemg poLcy to 

pught in the tide of events, Wilson on the eve of 
venng e War Message to Congress sought the 
of hu f„„d Fnuil. I Cobb of the New 
lorL World Became of a delay m rece.viag Ibe presi- 
denud Cobb amved at the WluS, Ho™ at 

P,c “f Apnl 2 He foimd the 

Presjdeot assayed „aU. doubts, more 'uom dou-u" than 
Qsbb had eser seen huu W.Isoo’s morn coueem u 
te^auceut of ho eathe, respom, Lam.ugs .dem 
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logical prodding The Presidmt told Cobb that a dec- 
laration of war “would mean that Germany would be 
beaten and so badly beaten that there would be a dic- 
tated peace, a victonous peace The President said 
that such a basis was what the Allies thought they 
wanted, and that they would have their way in the 
very thing Amenca had hoped against and struggled 
against ’ ** 


In the mterwar years, from 1918 to 1939. popular 
opinion in Amenca generally viewed our entry into 
the first World War as an isolated episode, unrelated 
to the past, unprophetic of the future Consistent with, 
and indeed dictated by, this view were explanations of 
involvement which dw«It on the vicissitudes of the law 
of neutrality and the exigencies of trade, portraymg 
thereby a blundering policy }neldmg opportunistically 
to any momentary pressures Smce the second World 
War, however, students have felt the need for wider 
perspective, and have begun to test Wilson’s policy 
against broad pohtical considerations Some recent cnt- 
ics** have charged that Wilson saw the warns a strug- 
gle between good and evil and sought to crush the 
latter preparatory to attamitient of perpetual peace 
These new critics, unhke those of mterwar years, do 
not object tliat Wilson drop[>ed the traditional Amer- 
ican mask of indifference toward European politics 
They contend that he replaced it with one of utopian 
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mien — that m moving auay from the old habits of 
American diplomacy he went too far The correct pol- 
icy for Wilson, they maintam, would have been calcu- 
laUon and restraint auned at ending the war as soon as 
possible without catastrophe to either side, thereby pre- 
serving a balance in Europe which would least disturb 
the outside world and conbibute most to the future 
stabihty and pacification of Europe itself 

These views, cogently and forcefully expressed, have 
had a most beneficial effect m stimulating reassessment 
of Amencan diplomacy during the first World War Yet 
even by these latter-day standards Wilson's diplomacy 
Old not lack aemnen. 

Wilson was pickmg his way amid the confusion of a 


major tummg point m history, and his pohey was m 
MQStant process of mutation, each phase minglmg with 
uter stages. The rules of maritime vrarfare were the 
first pomt of departure Then mediahon became the 
^objeeme FinaUy.aIeagueofnaUons.traiisfonned 
from an mducement to a negotiated peace mto a war 
aim, eme^ed as the major goal. Mediabon had the 
most to offer, but it is doubtful whether Wilson’s fail- 
ure to achieve a negotiated peace can be attributed 
whoUy or even mainly to factors over which he had 
control A consummate diplomacy, backed by strong 
armament, supported by a umled public opinion, ready 
to n^e sacrifices for something less than promises of 
a r^caUy new future, might have enabled the Umted 
States to halt the war But Amencans had not >et dem- 
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onstrated, no less to Europe than to themselves, that 
they were capable of large and sustained mihlary ac- 
tion overseas Nothmg less than such a prospect could 
have stayed the beUigerents, each of whom felt that 
only destruction of the enemy could render the future 
secure, and that only thus could the fnghtful costs al- 
ready exacted by the war be |usti£ed 
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O UR EARLIEST expenences mtli foreign 
relatioor. m »h*» i i.u .1— 


V_^ relabOQs, ui the penod beginning Mitb the 
Revolution, xequuwl hard decisions and pro- 
for the natiou only a aanow margm of safety 
In this respect the diplomacy of the Founding Fathers 
«ohIe toda/s \Vhal came to be regarded as 
the traditional pattern of American policy, however, is 
of nineteenth-century ongin The announcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823 comcidcd with the beguming 
ot an ratraordmary penod for the United States, m 
^ch the demands of security progressiv ely relaxed, 
me Doctnne was a carefuRy considered response to 
a situabon contammg some elements of menace, but, 
y enough, the subsequent security of the nation 
was not attributable to its enforcement For. as things 
ti^ed out, there was no need to enforce it This lack 
Of smous o^ion (except for the French mtervenbon 
Amcncan Civil War) for invok- 
ing the Doctrine, rather than the fact of its existence. 
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underlay the unprecedented freedom of acbon of the 
United States m the nineteentli century, and this in 
turn gave nse to the isolationist tradition 

If we look for an ei^aoabon of so extraordinary a 
situation, we will find it m a circumstance not fully 
appreciated at the time, the character of our relations 
with Great Britain Britain was herself a North Amer* 
lean power — indeed at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
the dominant power in the Western Hemisphere It 
followed that Great Bntain was the mam factor m our 
nineteenth century situation, and the New World was 
the testing ground of Anglo American relations For 
tunately accommodation rather than rivalry emerged 
as the dominant feature of Anglo American relations 
The acliievement of this harmoDy between the two 
great English speaking peoples is a lesson m statesman 
ship Yet, because of its very completeness, accoinmo* 
dation exacted a pnee In (he United States it fostered 
indifference toward foreign policy which hampered the 
nation m responding with alert realism to the vastly 
altered condibom of world poltbcs confronting it m the 
present century 

The first half of the twenbeth century has been a 
transibonal penod in Amencan history marking the 
end of one era and beguuung of another We had on 
the eve of the new century engaged in a small war of 
our own choosing The impenal fruits of the ensuing 
peace treaty with Spam were regarded with consider 
able uneasmess Events, however, soon pushed us into 
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the ma m stream of mtemational politics quite without 
regard to our own desues m the matter UnwiUmg iny 
agers, we steered an erratic course It required a second 
World War, the postwar pressure of Soviet Commu 
nism, and the new weapons of mass destruction to 
male us begm to exert our full mfluence m world 
avoirs 


Tho wai of 1914-18 presented the first major cha] 
lenge to the pattern of our foreign relahons as estab- 
hshed m the nmeteenth century, it also produced a 
response which even today contmues to condtUou 
toencan policy Already fully fashioned by Apn] 1917, 
the response consisted of a league of nauons with a 
uiuversal guarantee of temtonal integrity and pohbcal 
independence ITiis was a far cry mdeed from adher 
ence lo the law of neutrality which m 1914 had been 
the automatic poLcy of the United States 
By what path did Woodrow Wilson arrive at the 
p(^tiOD of 1917, based on assumptions so radically 
^erent those of tradibonal American pohey? 

ipealang before the Senate m January 1917, Wilson 
^ntended that the Umied States if it joined other na 
tiomm guaranteeing the permanence of peace," wouH 
not break with tradition but actually fulfill “all that we 
ve pro essed or striven for " He said he was propos 


should with Due acroul adopt the doctrine 
ot Ptesatat Monro, a. the doctan. of tho world that to 
nahon should urfe to estend ,u pohty over any other 
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oaboa or people, but that eveiy people should be free to 
detemune its own pobty, its own way of development, un- 
hindered, UQthreatened, ooafcatd, the Lttle along with the 
great and powerful There is no entangling alliance 
in a concert of power IVhen all unite to act m the same 
sense and with the same purpose all act in the common 
interest and are free to hve their own lives under a com 
men protection 

But we must judge this attempt to relate the new 
policy to the old a failure, for actually the hntoncal 
record does not support the suggertion of an unbroken 
hoe of development from the Monroe Doctrine to the 
League of Nations To be sure the Monroe Doctrine 
was designed to preserve the temtona] integnty and 
pohtical independence of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, but it had an obverse side on attitude of 
aloofness toward Europe which had crystalli2ed into a 
sort of permanent neutrahty toward European politics 
Essentially the Umted States, without full awareness, 
had In the nineteenth century sought a relationship to 
Europe not unlike that of neutralization attained by 
Switzerland However, less undemanding than Switzer- 
land, we had staked out a vast hemispheric area of 
primary mterest Moreover, much of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was economically underdeveloped and politi- 
cally unstable, and it could not, therefore, escape the 
consequences of a major shift in the European balance 
of power It was inevitable llmt with the first disturb- 
ance of such a nature the United States uoold drop 
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its indifference toward European politics The first 
World War was that occasion, and Amencan pohcy 
responded m the halting, devious way that we have 
described 

We have seen that neutrality m igi^ was no mere 
personal preference of Wilsons Its adopt ion was de- 
termined by history, whose molds are not easily broken 
and never so by mteUectual processes alone In fact, 
until the character and course of the war had emerged. 
It was unclear whether neutrality was the nght or 
wrong policy But as the war’s true nature unfolded, 
American policy, adapting to the fact of a cataclysmie 
European and world struggle for power, early became 
a policy of benevolent ueutFahty strongly favormg the 
AlLes Yet, though the spirit of American neutrality 
departed increasingly from the letter until the discrep- 
ancy was wide indeed. Wilson steadfastly refused to 
acknowledge the divergence Undoubtedly Wilson en- 
tertamed a Imgermg regard for neutrabty, the more so 
as a base from which to seek mcdiabon, but bis failure 
to ^ractenae bis pobey openly for what it was— m 
such terms as House, for instance, employed privately 
—was due above all to a divided and clamorous public 
opinion, always on the verge of paral>-zmg disunity 
XNo longer a pnvate citizen in 1914-17. Wilson was the 
ea 0 a great government, and frankness appeared 
not a simple virtue and not always expedient 

Seeking the flenbihty denied to a policy tied to the 
tactics of the submanae. Wilson endeavored to de- 
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cmplmizc dio rules of HunHrnc « arfarc aiul to talo the 
ultiiiulo jwliticjl ciTccU of llie Lurupeati struggle as 
itc gauge of American action it uas in cotncqucnco 
of this rndcasar Uiat the league of luliotu bccaino the 
dominant feature of hu pohc) The idea had liecii much 
abroad ]« the ^subhe mind. Inrl as oSTici it policy the 
league emerged labonously out of AngloAniencan di* 
plomac) stemming from llic ciTorts of House and Wil* 
son on bclulf of a ocgoUalcd jvacc Tlic initial at* 
tempts to mediate studtomly avoided any coninntmcnt 
concerning future use of American jxivvcr let, as one 
observer cz])rcssLd it. England was figliljog for tlio 
Qurscr>, as indeed was Germany abi^uilh die differ* 
cncc Uiat Uiu Utter was seeling to overturn the status 
gua which the former u-asdetenmned to mauitoin Tlio 
war was not a mere quarrel over relative advantage 
but a struggle m whicli tlio future of great nations was 
at stale Any attempt to mediate, Uicrcforc, had to 
talc into account tlic domuutiog passion for security 
In Iccping with this diaraclcnriic of Uio war, Sir 
Edward Grey reacted to Amcncan proposals for mcdl* 
ation by odvaricmg an idea of future concerted action 
against aggression Tlic foreign secretary was loolmg 
at die European situation, and saw Uio league as a d<>- 
vace for bringing Amcncan power to bear m a Europe 
no longer capable of controliing itself In a manner 
even more duect tlian that employed by George 
CanmDg m 1S23 Grey was endeavoring through the 
Newr World to redress the balance of the Old 
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\VU5on s incorporation of the league idea into Amer- 
ican policy M-as m response to Grey’s mitiaUve, but the 
idea did not base the same connotation for both men. 
Grey’s thmking was empmcal. m terms of the Euro- 
pean problem. Wilson's idealistic, and of universal ap- 
phcation Grey saw the league as an elaboration of the 
traditional pattern of diplomacy, Wilson saw it as a 
new and independent force in the world capable of 
ovemduig the old animosities and conflicts To Grey 
the league was a means of channeling American power, 
raUymg point of world opm- 


Such in any event was the gmse m which Wilson 
eventually depicted the league, though we have noted 
occasions when the President assessed the problem of 
forcigu policy in different terms Not always 
he regarded jusuce as a goal direcUy accessible 
^ugh good wiU and rationahty In the debate with 
over the implications for Amenean policy of 
the ideological aspect of the war, in the candid expres- 
sion of misgivmgs to Frank I Ck>bb on the eve of the 
u essage, and concealed in the January aa, IQ17 
adless to the Senate— indeed underlying Wilsons 
e po cy of peace without victory — w as an appre- 
muon of the balance of power point of view namely, 
that subility IS to be found in an equihbnum of forces 
no less than in moral excellenoe 

Recogn^g that these pomts of view are logically 
mcompauble but that neither is exclusive of the other. 
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we must ask why the idealistic clement in Wdsoa’s 
pohey was finally so preponderant To answer that this 
outcome accorded with Wilson’s philosophical and tem- 
peramental leanings would not seem to cover the whole 
ground Wilson, whether consciously or not, adapted his 
arguments to the requirements of public opmion, and 
nostalgic for tlio nmctccnth century, the American 
nation wished to minimize the very exertion which 
Sir Edward Grey deemed the essential thing Unac- 
customed to the nsk and burden of international re- 
sponsibility, Amencam were above oU responsive to 
ozpressioos of hope, pndc, and sentiment Thus the 
league was depicted in a fashion refiecling the very 
isolationism to which it was the supposed antithesis 
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^hexe might be created a state of civil discord, and possi 
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S Ih, vt imd aid that he tead it 
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fac’t tttrZdTi‘°,sr •" n. 
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and might attach h.m it t^io vessel was armed 

aught enter that nU, *** alWcd no tune for escape, he 
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-tVe W tto, nS!iS^°l “ ■PP”' 

dependent upon their o^aJ^ *S^ diffioulbes Hicy aro 
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‘ opiaMw «. To insist now would be 
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VI, 16s “““M.,, Dppp. ^ IS,^-30). 

WM Senalo; Ifopiy"'®® '"“' ™ '"dtlp publicmd, ai 

c TaoaiU Amip^c^ ^“o'ed la CJiarlea 

■938). p S"Tr- o-"™ * o» . 

»' W9.»a'. POaS^I^J"'',, " 

*76 *** «/« ami fatten, VI, 154- 

54 Lansmg to WiUon v» _i. 

537-539 ^ ,7. 191B lanaiag Pap„,, i, 

i ““ 

58 .9 WBaaa Ap„, ,,. 
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1 546-547. 549-550 Lansing also observed “1 do not see that 
we gain anything sbntegicaDy by postponing an action which I 
believe, and 1 think you agree widi me, wa will have to take 
in the end " 

59 Foreign IleZation*, 1916, Supplemeni p 234 

The note concluded “Unless the Imperial Government should 
now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submanne warfare against passenger an 
beight-canying vessels, the Goveromcnt of the Umted StatM 
can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with 
Gemati Empire altogether Ibis action the Government of tte 
United States contemplates with the greatest reluct^e but 
feels consliained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights 


of neutral nations ” ,, 

Condetonatioa of the submanoe was staled as follows 
bas become painfully evident to it tlhe Aiocncan Coveininw J 
that the poation which it took at the very outset is ineviUble 
aamely, the use of submarines for the destruction of an * 
commerce u. of necessity, because of the very character of me 
lessels employed and the very methods of attack which lh«r 
employment of coarse involves, utterly incompatible wth 
pnnaplcs of humanity, the long-esUbLsbed and incontrovertible 
nghti of neutrals, and the sacred immuruUes of r)on<»mbaUnU 

For Lansin^s comments see Wor ilemoirt, p 139 

60 Diary entnes, March 27. *9. Charles Seymour. ^ . 
The Ini, mate Tapers of Colonel House (4 vols . Boston. Houghton 
MiCQm Co, 1926), U. 226. 22S-229 

61 House recorded the folfowing on May 3 * 

President set in hiS detennmabon to make Cennany recede 
from her posiUon regirdmg submannes He spote with ro 
fcelmg co^ng Cerman/s respons.bihty for this 
calamity, and thought those guilty should have personal punisb- 


"Ibe bst time 1 was hero tm Washington] be 

to be firm with Getmany that I feared be might dcs^ 

hli Influence I therefore did aff I wuld to make him stand him. 
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aSS 

pT - -d. - 1. ...sh. „ 

“■ 

ft f^s UI Ge^ \uy 8. ,9,8. ibuL. 5^26^ 

k.4 “““ ‘^‘ 

SdV“s-"ru^s- dS 

b. ssr r“ “ “■“S -»di 

port, of U.O Llo^Je 20001 M Neptiol veuol. ui 

d liey ortlrt brfo„ FobnJ? f iIL,""!' '° ^ "”“* 
«*«™cd enemy mJteneeTSl..® ^ peisengen on 

cienUy Imgp^'^ ** K^»‘«d for a wffi 
might sail to and one tteamer a week 

lot-ioa. nctetow. ,o,y. SuppUmJi. pp 

^ ruth 'nrtln^^^y® “ ‘J'we Iwd been eight 

P«P«i. Library ot ^S, 1917 J»a 

Soi‘ng the ilumtionfl,^^^^ Special CommiKce /n^«ri- 
35 cnnUmth.^^^:'‘;^ 2 tI 4 jiC°n«-.=ndS« (Part* 25- 
fiee. 1937). Part aS Government Pnntiag Of 

^ „ ceiaiAN POLicT 

fotemational Peact^ Ogtctal 
Vork. Oif«d *-» *he World War (a vob..i;:^ 

-•ffcvf.pp *9*3). II. 11X7-1121 
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3 I6Ji,pp 1118-1130 luOicsireFalkenhaj-ns 

4 Herbert Henry Asquith was British prune minister trom 
1908 to 1916, and Sergei Dmitnevidi Sazonov was Russian mm 
ister of foreign affairs from 1910 to 19^7 

5 In fact, the Navy on February 23 had already ex 
phat orders to tins effect. Amo Spmdler. Dcr Haodtls krieg mil 
UBooten (3 vols, Eerlm E S Mittler i Sonn i93^/» ^ 


1 

were “not to be destroyed on account of their armament unless 
such armament is proved * 

6 O^ctal Ccnnofi Document*, n. 

7 BethmannHoUwegtoGolUiebvonJagow Marchs. 
ZW.pp 1139-1142 Orders issued to submanne commanders 

provided that “i Enemy ocrcbant ships encountered m tde 
war zone are to be immediately destroyed a Enmy 
ships enoounteied outside the war zone are to be destroys only 
if anned. 3 Enemy passenger steamers, armed or unarm^. must 
not be attacked without wanuog whether encounter^ wi^ 

or without the war zone 'Order of March 13 MS Cer- 

»an M™. qwtcd u. Cta.lo C Tuall. 

Coes to War, p 491 , , 

8 Spmdler, Der Handels fawg 111,368 As earV « 

i iqi6 Tirpitz beheved that there were enough submarines 
on hand to force England to sue for peace vntl^ two mo^s 
Report of Bethmann HoHwcg. January 4. ]9»6 OSicul German 
Dooumenrs. U. 1117 But Tup.tzs blmd mafidence not 
shared by others On March 3 iQiS the Uiser the 

opinion to the chancellor that there were far too few U boats 



Note* for Page 74 

11 Secretaiy of Legaboa Lersoer to the Foreign Office, 
DecemlKT so, 1916 Ihid^ p iigg 

12 Secretaiy of Lcg&bon vt»n Leisncr to the Foreign Office, 

,0,6 p 

IJ reported further, “it seemed that the General 

^o^d be W’^g to penml the passage of Imcis to England." 
Eudmdorff. however. "wooU certainly demand that they cany 
no absolute contraband " 

13 Secretary of X^gabon \on Lersner to the Foreign Office 
Oe^bCT aa ,yiQ ^ *201-1202 Hmdenburg recalled 

.V “» August Bethmana HoUweg had 

ifi queibou of launching of an unre- 

^cted U boat war depond upon my atatement of opinion that 
It atandpomt the time had eomo " Hmdenburg 

add«i ihat tha moment wdl bo the end of lattnaiy- 

leaS'^rSL?"”"'* "E'^ “““ l»f P"- 

Stmil. S °! <■>“ telegmm nvealt how moth 

Eztollenrv * veattire to amume that your 

wJl b. m e popuop m that Om. to eoneentmte the 
JSid n a K* tanner. On 

I”" 1?'* “ '*“• ' “f”"' ‘tlo “ *8™ 

S? uSaf ““ •‘■'•““ht. of an abtolntely S 

coTiiim il “ enetme., 1 shah be ready to 

mS. ? . ’T ”* " «nrt.lneted U boat warfare, 

‘® Secretary of Legaboa von 

Offii 

Not only wa, ure of ffc ^ *320-i3»i 

there was to be no rJ ^ »«b™aiioe to bo unqualified, but 
United SUt« Z 
on the gruund tha^ 

vpiMi cntajii sbould not be given an oppor 
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lunity to prepare for the ockslau^t The Navy also felt that if 
the United States were suddeiJy confronted with the “absolutely 
conclusive results” of ruthless suhmanna warfare it might con 
fine itself to the use of big words” and might “wait for a httle 
while to see what results the first weeks of the U boat war will 
bimg.” Admiral Holtzendoiff to Ceneial Ludendorff, December 
10 1916 (copy sent to Foreign Office) Ibid.p 1183 

15 Bemstorfi to the Secretary of State January 10, ^9^7 
Foreign Relations, 1317, Supp/cinenf 1, pp 82-86 There had 
also been mdicabons that intensified submanne warfare would 
not slop with the anned roerchantman but would include ad 
shipping One such was a naval intelligence report transmitted 
by Lansing to Wilson on January 3 Lansing Papers, L 57&“579 

16 Geiard to the Sectetaiy of Suie, January 21, xgi? 
eignRftoiow, 1917. Supplement! pp 9t-92 

17 Wilson to Lansing, January 24* xgi? i^nnng Papers, 1, 

581 

18 Lansing to Wilson, Januaiy 17. - P S8o ^ 

19 Wilson to Lansing January 31. »9X7 Italics ate Wilsons 

Lansing to Wilson, Januaiy 31. 19»7 PP SSX. 58a-59i 
Laming recammcnded that “a reasonable maiunum Lmt of 
annament for defensive purposes under prese^ conditions 
would It IS believed, be the following four guns of sis mches or 
less caliber placed anywhere on the ship, with an officer tor 
each cun, and a number of men for each gun ^ual to ffie cahber 
in inches, the officers and men not to be members of the regidar 
miLtary forces detached for temporary duty, but stiU in de 
service and pay of^the govemmeol. though they may be mem 
beis of the reserve ” ^ .l » , 

,0 Pretor T.n»ll. v»« » ll«l • « tla o 

d«.Jy tha md • bdLge,«l verf 

have impelled the disannament of the BnLsh m^ant ships 
and would have led to a fnendly understandmg between the 
United States and Germany relaUxe to the conduct of subtle 
warfare It would have removed the only senous cause of fric- 
tion in Gerroan Amencan rdabons” C C Tansill, America 
Ccc* <0 War. p 4*9 



*9® A'0to< /er Fa^ea 7S-S3 

Borchard and \V. P, Lage, speaking of the Amencan 
application of the law of neutnlity during the penod 1914- 
1917. mamtaia that "the failure consistentl/ to apply the pnn* 
aples a^ rules of neutrality . . served largely to drive the 
Uiuted Sutes into the European war It was, therefore, not neo- 
trality, or the laws of neutrality, which were at fault, but the 
unwise human admnurtralion of laws, which, properly admia- 
istered. would adequately ha*e protected the United StaU* 
against mlervention." Keuttdity for iJtg Untied SMet. iv-vn- 
^ speaking to the Reschkag on April S- Bethmann- 
HoUweg was seemingly more conciliatory than hii mihtaiy ecl- 
ogues on the crucial question of Bclpum. Nevertheless, be 
md not see on this oecasioa a restorahon of BeJgiuia to its pre- 
war status. things cannot be what they were before. . We 

gu^ec* that Bclpum never shall be a 
<3«rnaBy "sacsilic* the op- 
wtiioh hut must assure them sound evolutioo 

national .sh mother longue and followi their 

d^So^l" Cennan/s deare was for "neighbon that 
«te 1^^^ n7 ^ «n colbbo- 

New VrtrV T ®’^**''®** ““h US to our mutual advantage." 
New Yorfc Times. Apr S. 1916 

'^«“huig. Deewnber 22. 1916. OgiatJ 

Necessity of an Early of the 

refers, u fimrut War," to which this letter of transmittal 

refers, u hmnd on pp 12, 9., *77 

n-uum n once be released to meet an 
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Engluh shortage of three months And if a half of this amount 
^'ere to be sunk on tho voyage to England — a percentage far 
outstnpping the possibihties estimated by the Admiralty Staff— 
such a step \vould be of invaluablei or perhaps decisivo as- 
sistance to England” 

*4 Dunng the oasis over the Sussex, Admiral Holtzcndorff, 
m sharp contrast to previously expressed views {to which, how- 
6 ver he soon reverted of memorandum of August 31 > 

PP 1152-1154 ) counseled on Apnl 30 that it would-be worth 
while to “attempt to keep Amenca out of the game," and that 
in order to do so Germany might wdl forego the "few hundred 
thousand tons of enemy merchant tonnage which we could in 
tneantune destroy " If the United States could be brought to 
*i6rt effective pressure upon Eoglaxid, to the end that legal 
fnde of neutrals with combatants is resumed, we thus re- 
ceive the econotrac sbengthemog which will enable ui to 
aaiBtaia our favorable imhtaiy situation for a prolonged time 
and thus to win the war " Holtaendoiff to Admual voci MuUei, 
Apnl go, 1910, which was iown by the latter to the ^2is« 
tho following day Spindlei oonunented that the Kaiier accepted 
this about face of his responsible naval adviser as a “liberation 
Spiodler, Dcr HavdeU kneg, UI, i43-244» 14 S 


CIIAPTEH FOUK. THE DUXHSE OF TRABB 

1 Ambassador Page to the SecreUry of Sute. March iS. 

1915 Foreign Reloticwr. 0925. PP M 4 - 14 S 

2 Secretaiy of State to Ambassador Page, March 30, 1915 

^^3 \vby We Went to War (New York. Harper and Bros , 

S SeLte, ifunition* Inoertigation, Part 26, 7934 Shij^ 
meats to the United Kingdom m the laUer three-year period 
totaled $4,485,000000. an increase^ 158 per cent to France 
$2,894000000, 382 per cent, to Canada $i,557.ooo,ooo, 53 
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per cenl, to Russia 5930 000,000 i,X57 per cent, aod to Italy 
?6i5 000 000, 303 per cent, 

5 Uuder il>'« lieailuig an: mcluded shells aud projectiles 
(loaded), lutrt) powder, lUtro cellulose, TNT, cordite, pin 

6 Jhid., pp 77S6. 7 Q 3&-7910 „ 

An Itemized tabuhtion ol Tnuniboos exports la C C Tansui 

Amenca Coes to War, p S3 comes to a similar figure, $At 87 
948000 

7 As early as December 4, 1914 Ccwd cabled there »« 
“universal, very bitter, and mcteasiug leeliog in CermaDy 1*“ 
cause of reported sale by Amejuama cf smuutio&s of war 

to Allies" Foreign Reluiums 1914. Supplement, p 57S On 
February 14 1913 Gerard reported ibat the belief 10 Cermany 
was “that great quantities of tniuunons are sent from Ammca, 
thus prolonging the war 1 asnire you tb« situatton ts 
very tease," Foreign Relations. 1915 Supplement, p 104 

8 Foreign Relations 1915 Supplement, pp 157-158 

The Secretary of State repLed oo Apnl si that any chaoge u 
Amencas neutrality statutes dunng the progress of the war 
"which would afiect unequally Ibe lelabons of the 'United States 
With the nations at war would be an unjvisti8able departure 
from the principle of stnet neutrality " ibid,, p 16a. A strong 
legal argument against this often reiteratud xmation may be 
found m a rDenoranduai submitted by Charles Qieoey Hyde 
to Secietaiy Lansing, January 11, 1916 Munitions InoestigO- 
fions pp 8469-8473. 

9 JfciutKms inuesrigatMTn. Exhibits on pp 9205-9206 
Great Bntaio owed $1,476511 000 France $675,315,000, Bus 
sia $&S,ooo 000, and Italy $15,000 000 

Tansitl tn Amenai Coer to IVer, Appendix R, included 
r*-3nadian loans made for war purposes and amved at a grand 
total of $2,263,400 ooo He then subtracted mmuapal loans 
(made to Freiuih and Bntisb eatiei) and gave total of 
$2,145,000,000 for was purposes. 

so. Secretary uf State to J F Morgan and Company, August 
14 > 19*4 Relations, 2914, Supplement, p 580 
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11 Boan to Wilson. Auipist lo, iflM- to'wmS ropers. I. 

‘“It U. w™..lon llal 0,. Ooimn.. .™U 

oamrj by Unsing Jlu » comciullon »ab lb« rreiidenl 

0» dLuTaa See limes* mo»oo«>“’ 

IneSItetun. Cilub.l oa P 5?oS 
Pubbe •tlnayWsn.ent ot tl« 

in a praa rclcnio Slnrcb 3». »9*S ' * * nor 

mgommb. U,e Z 

'•'■■• ‘ ■ , 1^ . ^ jloT Bennett 

Clamp CU,l pom.ull. top.1. Sn"- 


fattntwa. nay added “ nc^itjerol u'o genml 

separated from tb« already edgent dcccsmuc, 

cotniocrcial situation. .tjj pp 3103- 

,5 McAdao W "‘boa- *»«““ 


8125. 


"I: IaansingtoW.Uon.S<v.-l-^«. rep.U. 


, J., T.inoT ,035. quoted in Charles Seymour. 

,7 Radio addiws. Ji^ 7. Yale University 

American Scutidov sQU *7 t 




I pp 8642“8643' 


8904-8928 8632-8633. 8622 However. 

« Mnmii™. 1"“"^ and Company, wln^ 

in the case of tune of Amencaa entry into the 


stood at served as collateral 

war, possessing Allied bonds, 

»» by J f »»C“ 
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Company to be 400 000 New lotk Timet Jan. 7, 193a 
ao See Alice M Monrney The Amencan Defense cf 
Neutral Rights, 1314-1917 (Gunbndge Mtss. Harvard Uai- 
vetsity Press 1939) pp 196-197 

ai See ALce \t Muinsseya conclusion in her cogent study 
of the economic aspects of Amencan policy Ibid pp v, n, 197 
2^ SecreUry of Commerce UilLam C. nedfield to SfcreUiy 
of Sute. October 23. 19.6 Foreign Releiions, 1916, Supple- 
•nent pp 466-477 a . i-r 

"^e term used by Senator Homer T Bone of Washington 
m tto foreign pobey debates in 1937 He oonlcndad that ‘we 
ough *t*de with beUigerent countnes m tune of war" 

Senator W Jliam E. Borah of Idaho lepbed that ‘we found out 
^gU« early days of the World War liat somebody aside 
“*“«««* to economic conditions. He 
nf .i-. cooolry the producers of the country the miner* 

md (b.y kiiclala! Tliy lb* P^- 

d«OT („u, Coes, ..Vsooo,) sT 

Con^ did not I" ‘fi® bi. of May nr 1937 

BooTT^fl™?.? 1 “®bDn ftdvocaiid by Sonator 

24 ‘SfVcalW’ Ky— • - . . 

seas which 

abandoned , 

defended v ■ 

^*ted the , _ 

<■“ Pj-tWo befom they are 
and Amencan Citizens from • '*sscl* from combat areas 
forbade the on beUigerenl vessels 

Tr^ident merchantmen and mvited the 

petts to beibgerent ^bSSs'^liS^L**'® Ame^ 

act was essenboUv the V®” merchantmen. This 

the same as that of May 1937 except for the 
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omissioa of an embargo on munitioiU and the addition of the 
provision concerning combat aieas 
25 Secretary of the Navy Frank knox. testifying before the 
House Foreign ASauS Committee October 13 i9-(i on tbs 
tesolnUoa to repeal the ban oa amung American merchantmen, 
said that he “readily rcco^puzed tlat those who voted for 
>t Ithe neutrahly legisUlioa] felt that they had very substantial 
reasons for doing so First, [they] did not want the United 
States involved in incidents which mi^t lead to war and sec* 
ond they did not want the United Slates involved in war as a 
result of the acbon of private individuals who were keen to make 
profits out of trading with beltigerents In this particular and 
in this sense it may be said with (ustifcation that the act has 
been successful— the United States has not gone to war over 
inodents and it has not been dragged nearer to war by any 
act of private interests or pnvate individuals “ 

BeLeving that conuneraal eonsideratioas were irrelevant in 
the situation confronting the nation however Knox said that 
Ve should measure our action* by mcognizug that “our true 
interests and security [he] in the removal of every restriction 
and handicap upon our efforts to so influence the outcome of the 
war as to be sure that the land ca the opposite shore of the 
Atlantic shall remain in the hands and under the control of a 
fnendly power” Heonngt on ll ] Res 237 77th Cong 1st 
Sess (Washington, Go>ermDeiitPnntingOffice,i94i) pp 7-10 
26 Amencan exports to Germany fell from $341 875 820 in 
the year ending June 1914 to $28658206 in the ^al year 
1915 For the compamble periods in 1916 and 1917 they were 
$272 981 and $1 049 34* re^iectivdy Suggesting some com 
pensatjoD however was the increase la Amencan exports to 
Norway from $9063646 in 1914 to $82337804 m 1917 Ex 
ports to Sw eden also increased in a degree which suggested that 
Germany benefited Department of Commerce Foreign Com- 
merce and Navisetion of the United States for the Year Ending 

JuneQO xgiS (Washington, Govanment Printing Office igiq) 

no 5 p 842 
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Iican KatwruJ Contxnilon (New Yodc, The Tenny Presi, 1916). 

P 380 

33 Lansmg believed that Biyan ought be interested ID Roots 

opinions Although Lansing su^equently decided against trans- 
mittuig the report to Bryan, AndcRoni diary contains the record 
of the interview The entry is dated May 15 >915 Ander- 
son MSS 

33 Bryan to Wilson, June S, 1915 Bryan Letter Book, Li- 
brary of Congress, quoted m Xferle £ Curti, Bryan arul World 
Peace, p 31a. 

34 Address to the National Press Oab, May 15, 1916 Public 
Papers, IL 171-172 

In the preceding section of this chapter il hat been noted 
that WQson's initial ponuon, which was closely smulai to Bryan s, 
underwent an evolutiocL Referring to hu address to Congress of 
December 1914. in which be had opposed preparedness, Wilson 
told an audience in New York on January 27. 1916 that '‘more 
than a year has gone by since then and I would ^ ashamed if I 
had not teamed something in fourteen months The minute I 
stop changing my mind with the change of all the circum- 
stances of tlie world, 1 will be a bade number * Ibtd . p 10 
23 The Forces that Make for Peace,' Report of the Six- 
teenth Annual Meefing of the toie HohonJc Conference (Lake 
Mohonk Conference on Intemabooal Arbitiabon. 1910}. p 172. 
Quoted in Cuiti. Bryan oruf World Peace, pp 13^139 

36. World Peace, a umttea debate betweert WiBiam Howard 
Taft and WiRuim Jenning* Bryoit (New loik, Ceorge U Doran 
Co. 19*7). PP 139-141 

Bryan oted examples of American success in conquering 
"with Its ideals rather than with its arms ' TV ithm a decade 
Chin a, the sleeping gunt of the Orient has amused itself Break 
mg o9 its mo narchul fetters, it has declared itself a repubhc, 
and, passmg over impezial designations, it has honored our 
uaiiun by giving to its chief exccuuve, the title President 
Russia has overthrown its arbitrary government and commenced 
to build a nahonal authority upon popular consent Surely the 
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Amencan people must Cnd great satisfaction ia Uie iocreas 
log tuilucncc exerted by our example ^ 

27 Lansing compbunod that Ccrard muled llio memorandum 
instead of cabling it. Lansing to Wiison, February 7 1915 Wil 
son MSS 

28 Entry of Apnl 15 1912 Laming Durlcs Lbrary of Con 
gress This as are most of Ibe'dlaiy'* entries Is in the form of a 
memorandum by Lansing to himself 

29 Mays tgi; Ibid. Lansitig ivas quite emphatic “ at 
the pTCSCOt tme i\hca half the Mrotld lias gone mad, when great 
empires are staggering under tl e sledge-hammer blout of tlieir 
adversaries when governments and individuals are laboring 
under intcnso excitement, oommoe sense as well as generous 
seotiments demands that a neutral sliould not insist as to con 
duct uhich he knows will not be foDowed, that rations wtiicb 
are stniggliog for their btes should not be asked to step aside 
and let a neutral nation pass that a neutral should give a 
proper proporton to hu commercial interests in comparing them 
with the great enterprise of war* 

30 May 25 1915 Ibid 

Nearly a year later Lansing expressed similar views orally 
which prompted one of his auditors subsequently to write “I 
have been somewhat disturbed over a statement which you 
made to the effect that there mi^t bo conditions under which 
a nation might do things which were in violation of settled 
principles of inlcmatiotul law provided the domg of those 
things were ess«itul to seif preservation ' Lansing replied *I 
do not think you have cause for anxiety as to my attitude What 
I said at dinner that t was for private consumption only 
I endeavored to lay bate the philosophy of beUigerent conduct 
and to show the position which would result from applying logic 
to the abstract question of inhamamty in on mtemational war 
Dont for a moment conceive that I am guided by such pnn 
ciples which seem to me contrary to the spmt of modem civil 
izabOQ ° Edward N Smith to Lansing Apnl 5 Lansing to Smith, 
Apnl 11 1916 Lansing Papers Library of Congress 
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31 “Conaderaboa and Outhne of FoLa^ July 11. l^iS- 
Waf Memoirs of Robert Lansing, pp »9-r2i Italjcs la the ong 
\T\a\. Tte ccsMiidjiig quotatMoa ai« {iota pOTtioas of Uie memo- 
raadum not included in the 5 fe>Hoir< and are from the Lansing 
Dianes 

ga. Lansing, War Memoirs, pp 17a, 173 
33 These Utter quotabons. whicb are not tncluded in the 
Memoirs, are from the ongmal memorandum dated only Septem 
ber igt6 in the Dunes. 

34. December 3, 1916 Lansing Dianes. 

35. Lansing, IVer Memoirs; p 172. 

36. Decemlxrs, 1916 Lansing Dianes. 

37 Lansing to Wilsao, January 19^7 Wdsoa MSS 

38 Diary entry of February 4, 1917 War ilemoirt, p 213 
In a Dote to WiUoa on February a Lansing set forth "some 

thoughts on Ormaoy t broken protnue and the mme of sub* 
nunne warfare.* There followed a mestsured deauscubon 
‘Deceived and humiliated it [the Americas Covensnefit] hai 
huA boo «(wse to pursue atid ti^ is to dexipaxioe as outlaw tha 
govamoeiit which has treated it with contempt, has imposed 
upon Its good will, has done to death its abzens, has ignored 
the most sacred nghts, and has presumed that the United 
States would submit to its amgasce and insults rather than 
come to an open breach of (tieadly relaooos.'’ Lansing to Wil 
son, February 2, 1917 WiUou MSS 
39. U’er Memoirs, p sis. 

40 David F Houston, Eigfit Years usth Wilson’s Cabinet, 
2 pJ 3 to 2920 (s vols., New York. Doubleday. Page & Co. 

1926), L 339 

41 February 4, igiy Lansiog Dianes 

43 Diary entry, February 4, 1917 War Memoirs, p 214. 
Lansing cemmeoted that *bis argumeat did not impress me 
as very genuine, and 1 coochided that he was in his usual careful 
way eodeavenog to look at all sides of the question ~ 

43. March L9, 1917 Lansing Dianes This entry was made at 
9 00 A.sr. that morning. The war, Lansmg added m hu hastily 
written note, mi^t last two or three years, even £ve, be said. 
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and he counted also the loss of Amencan lives But he ^^as con 
Gdent the results would justify the sacrifice He was convinced 
that “we must go through with it 1 hoj>c and beheve tlio Prcsi 
dent will see it in this Lght " 

44 Lansing, War Memotrt, p 333 

45 Lansing to WiUnn, Ktarch I9t 1917 fbld, p 234 Lan 
sing, who felt tint the situation urgently demanded an early 
declaration of war, was reduced to arguing in circles "I thinl: 
that these incidents, however, show very plainly that the Cer> 
man Government intends to cany out its announced policy ' 
“^Vith the greatest reluctance,'* he bad come to "the convicbon 
that war is bound to come,** and this bemg the cose, the question 
was "whether or not tlic greatest good will be accomplished by 
waitmg uotd some other events have taken place before we 
eater the coofict ** The advantages of immediate partiapabon 
appeared "to be based largely upon the premiss that war u 
tneviUble Of course if that premise is wrong what 1 say is 
open to question " He then added two other premises that the 
AlLes represent the principle of democmey, and that democracy 
must succeed "for the weUare of mankind and for the establish- 
ment of peace " 

46 The following account of the views erpressed by Lansing 
in the Cabinet meeting of March no. 1917 is based on an entry 
of that date is the Lansing Dianes 

47 "I must have spokes with vehemence," he added, "be- 
cause the President asked me to lower my voice so that none 
m the comdor could hear 

48 April 7, 1917 LansiDg Dunes 

49 See, for eaample, Henry F Pnngle, Theodore Roosevelt, 
A Bwgraphtf (New York, Haicosrt, Brace and Co, 1931), pp 
387-397 Allan Nevins in his Henry While, Thirty Yean of 
American Diplomacy (New York, Harper and Bros , 1930} 
wntes approvingly of Roosevdts role For a keen and apprecia- 
tive account of Roosevelt’s diplomacy see Lewis Einstein, Roose- 
vdt His Mind tn Actlart (Bostou, Houghton Mifflin Co , 1930}, 
PP >27-147 

50 Quoted m W D Fnleston, Mahan The Life and Work 
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of Captain Alfred Thayer MrJtan (New Haven, Yale University 
Press. 1939). PP 182-183 

51 Letter to Captain Williaia S Copies, Octotet 27, 1911 
Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles 
(New 'iorlc, Charles Scnbncrs S<ai^ 1924), p 296 

52 Henaann Hagedorn The Bugfe That Wohe America 
(New York, John Day Co, 1940), pp 17-18, 65-66 

53 'Hus eonvemiion u lecotded by Eckhaidsiein m lus Die 
Isolterung Deotschlands, aud is quoted u H Hagedorn, Bugle 
That Woke America, p g Early in llie war Roosevelt spoke 
similarly to Profeasoc Limo Meyer, German eachange professor 
at Harvard, who, endeavonng to impress Roosevelt with the 
certainty of a Cerman victory, predicted that after taking the 
channel ports Oermany would “make A raid on England and 
smash the British Empire " Hagedom. Bugle That Woke Amer 
too, VP 6 .v 64 ' 

54 Quoted by Hagedom, Bugle That Woke America, p 17 

55 Vd 107, pp 1011-101$, and voL 108, pp 169-178 
jespectavely 

56. 'Ihu passage appeared 10 the September 23 issue of Out’ 
p 173 In Roosevelts fisst book o& the wu, which sp- 
peaivd 10 january igi$. it was fur die most pan omtted and in 
its place appeared die followuig *Fre»ideut WCison bat been 
toucli applauded by all the profesnonal pacifists because be 
has atinounced that our desire for peace must make us secure it 
for ourselves by a seuttahty so stnct as to forbid cur even whis- 
penng a protest against wroog-douig, lest such whispers might 
cause disturbance to our ease and well being We pay the 
penalty of this actian— or, rather, supine macbcn— on behalf 
of peace for ourselves, by forfeituig our right to do anything 
on behalf of p e ace for die Belgians in the present We cati 
maintain uur neutrality only by refusal to do anything to aid 
uncSendmg weak powers which aie draggial into the gulf of 
bloodshed and misery through no fault of tbcir own.” America 
and the World War (New Yorl^ Charlei Senbnert Sons, 1915), 
P S 7 

57 Letter la collection Theodore Roosevelt YaperS. Library 
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of CoQsrcis, quoted b/ Russell Buclunin, **rlieodoie Roose- 
velt and AmencuD NeutiaLty, 1914-1917,'’ American tfWorical 
Rewetp, vol 43 (i937-38),p 776 

58 Joseph Buddm Bisbop, Theodore Roosetx;?t and Ilis 
Time (a vols. New York, Charles Scnbner’s Sons, igao},!!, 37s 

59 Recorded by J McdiU Patterson in Roosevelt os We Knew 
Han, quoted by H Hagedom, fiugfe That Woke Amertca, pp 
64*-€5 Concerning Belgium, Roosevelt wrote to a Gennaa 
correspondent, Baron von Sturrun The commission of such a 
wrong unsettles the reUbons between other nabons and tbe 
nabon that has coounitted the wrong What is the use of Ger- 
many assunng the United States, as it has done, that it never 
intends to seek temtonal aggrandizement in America, when we 
have before our eyes the fata of Belgium and must know that, if 
Censaoy desboyd the Bnbsh Empire, it would act toward the 
Pkoama Canaf and toward the western hemisphere generally 
precisely as it deemed Gennan interests required?* Hagedorn. 
Btigle That Woke Ametux, pp 54-ss 

60 On thj same occasion, some three months after the decla- 
ration of war, Roosevelt identified the Cermaa menace with 
sm explicitness which he had avoided during the neutrahty 
penod Although the nabon was at war, *we are not yet awake,* 
Roosevelt said "We live on a conbnent We have trusted to that 
fact for safety in the past We do not understand that world 
condibons have changed and that the ocean and even the air 
have become highways for mihiaiy’ aggression Unless we 
beat Geimany in Europe, we shall have to fight her deadly 
ambibon on our own coasts and on our own contmeot ’ Quoted 
m H Hagedorn, Bugle That Woie America, p 143 

Speaking at about tbe same bme, Lansing was expressing 
sinulai nusgiviDgs as to tbe public’s concepUon of why the 
Uiuted States was at war *1 sometunes think that there prevail 
very erroneous impressions as to the reasons why we entered 
the war, not the inunediate reasons, but the deep underlying 
reasons Would it be easier or wiser for this country single- 
handed to resist a Certnan Knpire, flushed with victoiy and 
with great amues and navies at its command, than to unite with 
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the brave enemies of that Empire m ending now and for all 
tune this menace to our future? The day bar gone by 
wbea we can measure posnbiliUta tiy past eipen c nces or when 
we beheve that any physical obstacle u so great or any moral 
indueniM u so potent as to cause the Cetman autocracy to 
abandon its mad purpose of wald conquest.'' W dltam M Lewis, 
ed„ The Voices of Our Leaden (New ^ork. Hinds. Harden and 
Eldredge Ine., 1917), pp 64-7* 

61 The NVoild \Vai Its Tragedies and Its Lessons, " Out 
looAvvoL loS (September a3 19>4), p 177 

6a. America and the World War, pp S09-111 In hiS suc- 
cectluig back. Fear Coti aiid Take Your Dien Fort (New ^oilq 
George IL Doran Co ). publishod in February rgl6, Roosevelt 
made these same points in even shriller tones 

63 Roosevelt to Lee. hlards 16. 1915 Letter ui Theodore 
Roosevelt Rapen, Libruy of Co&tpess, quoted by Russell Bu 
chaoan. *Theodore Roosevelt and Amencao Neutr^ty ' p 790 
Oa pages 786-789 Buchanan related the astonishing story of 
Rooseselti self assumed role as adviser to the British Govern 
meut ou the best ptopagauda appioacbes to Auiencan opuuon 

64 Fear Cad and Taie Your Oten Part p 353 

In an interview after the Lusttonw disaster, Rcosevelt urged 
that the government take possession of all the interned German 
ships, including the German warships, and bold them "as a 
guarantee that ample satisfacbon shaQ be given ns Fmthermore 
it should declare that m view of Germany s murdetous oSences 
agai n st the rights of neutrals afl commerce with Germany shall 
be foTtbivitb forbidden and all commerce of every kind per 
xmtted and encouraged with France England. Russia, ari/l the 
rest of the avilized world." Ibid^ p 355. 


esu-na so. TBE OIEIICEACE Or TnZ LEACVE IDEA 

1 Address to the Daughters of the Amencau Revolution, 
Washington, October i* 1913 Pviha Paper! of Woodtoto 
Wibon, L 378. 
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3 Georg Coho, Neo Ncutrabtg, translated from the Damih 
by Arthur S Keller and Einar Jensen (New Yorh, Columbia 
Umvenity Press, 1939), p 9 

3 New Republic, voL S (1916), 151 

4 The article entided "Hie United States and Anglo German 
Bivaliy" appeared ongmaDy an Notional and English Review 
(January 1913) a British pubbcaboo. In the following month it 
was reprinted in the Amencan loumal Living Age, vol , 18 
(February 8, 1913), 333—333 Fjn<t<*in had at first faded to find 
a publisher in Uiuted States (cf Lewis Einstein, Roosevelt 
Hu Mind in Action, p 2ig) Hus article, together with a sub- 
sequent article entitled The War and Amencan Policy," was 
published in a small book early u> 1918 entitled A Prophecy 
of the VVer (New York. Columbia Uuversity Press, 1918), for 
which Theodore Roosevelt wrote a foreword 

5 This article enbtled "The War and Amencan Pohcy" ap* 
peared in the National and Engluh Review in November 1914 
It u incorporated ui A Prophecy of the VVor 

6 Diary entnes, April g, August 30, 1914 Intimate Papers, 

I, 346, 37s 

7 Diary entry, August 6, 1914, House to Wilson, August 
22, September tS, 1914 Ibtd, pp 318, 384-385, 324-325 

8 Foreign Relations, 1914, Suppletneni, p 42, and House 
to Wilson, September 18, 1914 Intimoie Papers, I, 324-325 

9 Diary entnes, September 20, 1914, January 25, 1915 
Infimafe Papers, I, 327, 357, 337-328 

10 Amb3SS4dor Spimg Rice to Sir Edward Grey Ibtd , pp 
328-329 

11 Diary entries, December ay, 20, 23 1914 Ibid.pp 340, 
341, 341-342 

12 Diary entry, January 13, 1915 lbul,p 352 

13 W H Page to Secretary Biyan, January 15, 1915 Ibid. 
PP 354-35S 

14 Diary entry, January 12, 1915, Ceraid to House, January 
30, and Gerard to Wilson, Januaiy 24, 1915, Grey to Spring 
Rice, January 22, 1915 SpnngRire passed this last commuiu 
cation on to House Ibid, pp 3401 345. 355-356, 347-349 
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15 Grey to Spring Rjce, December 2*. X914, January 2. 1915 

George Macaulay Trevelyan, Gray af FaJJodon (Boston, Hough 
ton Mifflin Co, 1937), p 357 

16 House to WiUon, February 9, 1915 InJiwioie Tapers, I, 
363-3S4 

17 Diary entry, February 10, 19>S pp 36S-369. 

18 

tO- Grey to Spring Rice. June 1915. Grey to Lord Crew. 
June 14, 1915 Trevelyan, Grey of FoUodorv, pp 361, 362. 

20. Wnttng to a biend on September g. 1915, Grey said that 
he wanted a "good peace,* by which be meant "a pea ce that 
will be made of a detenaiaabon mat to have this sort of war 
again. We cannot get this 1 fear unless the United States wiU 
tale a hand in malting the pea ce , and they have nua>cd the 
oppertunitie* of asserbog themselves, «r rather thar public 
opmioa Ttot having dtoven to assert rtseU by now is Ueely ant 
to do $0 at all Thar best men are wiBiog to see the true issues 
involved, but tbe bulk of tbe people do not* ibird, p 36a 
31 Tumsermann to House, February 4, Mouse to Ziiomes* 
rwjTin, February 17, and Zimmermann to House, March 2, 1915. 
Intimate Papert, I, 371. 375. 39» 

22. House to Wilsoo, Match 30. dury eutry, March 24. a9tS> 
Ibid., pp 40a, 403. 

93. House to Wilson, Mardi 27, 1915. Tfctd.. p 410 
24 Grey to House, April 24. tat^ IbuL. p 425. 

25- Diary entry. May 30, 1915 Ibtd. pp 453-454- 

28. Diary entry, August 21, House to Wilson, August 22, 
191s Intimate Papers, U, pp 30-31 

27 Diary entry. October 1915 Ibid, p 85. 

08. House to Page, Ausm* 4 S913 Ibid, pp 60-62 

29. Thus he recorded in his duiy November a?, 1915 "We 
[the AdministratiOD] are beset oa all sides, both at borne and 
abroad. Tbe part tlut gives one faith in the course we are 
pursuing, is that aH the enbes difitf violently among themselves 
as to the remedy 1 bav e no doubt that it is tbe ngbt course and 
will su prove itself, provided it it not made impossible by tbe 
exbesmsts here and abroad. It is all very clear m my what 
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this country should do The goesboa u. Can the President do it 
unmolested? The convening cd Confess puts a new and disturb 
mg element mto this situation The constant changes in the 
Cabinets in France and England do likewue I am glad my 
philosophy holds me serene ] do the best I can each day and 
give the best advice to the President of which I am capable, 
and let it rest at that." Ibid., p. 93 
30 The year 1913 had not witnessed the reversal of Cer 
many’s initial successes for which the Allies had hoped Although 
Italy had gone to the side of the AlLes, her campaign against 
the Austmiu in the Trentino and along the Isonzo was incon 
elusive Nor had the luhan intervention reheved the Teutomc 
pressure on the Bussians, who were forced to abandon their 
earher gams in Gabcia and to surrender Poland, Courland and 
parts of Lithuania Meanwhile the French and Bnhsh assault 
oa the Dardanelles failed disastrously, and Bulgsna ;ouied the 
Central Powen Serba was overrun Rumania and Greece had 
no choice but to remam neutral In the West, French and 
Bnbsb ajnues, despite fngbtful expenditure of blood, could 
not prevail against the strongly eotienched Cennans Only at 
sea, where German commerce bad been swept away, was the 
war favorable to the Albed cause But in this theater ruthless 
submanne warfare, held m check only by Amencan diplomacy, 
threatened Allied commerce itself Duiing the fall of 1913 
Gerard sent a stream of admonitory messages to House On 
October 1 he wrote “Of course 1 may be aSected by the sur 
roundings, hut it seems to me Gennany is wnming this war” 
On November 3 “Germany seems to be wuining this war to 
us here Efforts to starve her out will not succeed The 
mibtary are careless of pubbe opmioa of neutrals they say they 
are winnmg and do not need good opmon I am really afraid of 
war against us after this war — if Geimany wins" On Novem 
ber i€ "The Ceiman people are sbll absolutely and probably 
justifiably confident m the results of the war " Ibid . p 81 
31 This conversation, recorded m Houses diary took place 
m early October 1915 House had been encouraged to formulate 
a policy based on this view by what the President bad told him 
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a short time before "fifuch to my surpnse," House wrote, the 
President “said he had never been sure that v.e ought not to 
take part in the conflict and, if it seemed evident that Germany 
and her nuhtunstic ideas weie to win, the obligabon upon us 
was greater than ever” Ibtd., pp 84-85 

3a. Diary entry, October »», lOrS- , p 8S 

33 Grey to HoiLse August lO. August 26, ipi5 Ibid, pp 
87—88, 8S-89 

34 Grey to House, September aa, 1915 Ibui , p 69 

35 House to Grey, October 17, 19x5 fhuf.pp 90-gi 

36 In retummg the draft to House the President referred 
to thK and one other change as “unimportant” and “verbal,” 
which “do uut alter thu seusc of it, 1 do not want Ui make it 
inevitable luite, that we should take part to force terms oa 
Cennaoy, because the esact cimiinslasees of such a msis are 
unpossiUe to deteisuae. The Uttet >$ altogether nght I pny 
God it may bnng results ” Woodrw Wilson, Life and Letters, 
VL xaS 

37 Grey to H<nu«, Hovember 9 1915 Jbtd > p 130 

38 Telegram. WiImb to House, November 10, House to 
NVdsou, November 10, 1915 IbiJ.pp i3C^i3x The letter may 
also be {ouod in Intimate Papers, 11, 9a 

39 Wiboa to House, Nowmbet 11, 1915 txfe and LcHett, 
VL 131 Italics in onguuL 

40 Speaking on the ongins and objects of the war, Asquith 
said pubhdy on Septembn 25, 1914 1 should hke to 
ask your attenbou to the end which we ought to 
keep in view Forty four years ago, at the time of the war of 
1870, blr CUdstone used ibese words He said “The greatest 
tnumpb of our tune will be the enthroocmeot of the idea of 
public right as the governing idea of European jiobhcs* . 
Little progress it seems, has as yet been made towards that good 
and beneficent change, but it seems to me to be now at this 
moment as good a ddimtiOD as we can have of our European 
poJicy-^he idea of public right. It means fint and fore- 
most, the clearing of the gmaml by the definite lepndiaticin of 
nuIitaDSm as the governing factor m the relations of States and 
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m the future moulding of the Euiopean world It neons next 
that room must be found and kept for the independent existence 
and the free development of smaller naUonahbcs each with a 
corporate consciousness of its own And it means finally, 
or ought to mean, pahsps by a slow and gradual process, the 
substitution for force, for tho edash competing ambition, for 
groupugs and allunco and a precarious equipoise, of a real 
European partnership based on the recogniLon of equal nght, 
and established and enforced by a common will ’ Speeches by 
the Earl of Cxfad and Asquith, K.C (New York, George H 
Doran Co . igay), pp aiy-aiS 
It IS interesting to note, houeier, that it is a European, rather 
than world wide, associatioa which is here envisaged 
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1 Grey to House, July 14. 1915 Initmite Papers, II, 55 
However, even this estmate proved too sanguine 

3 Grey to House, November 11. tgig Life asul Letters, 
VI, 131-133, Intimote Papers. If, 98 

3 Wilson to House, December 34. 1915 Life and Letters, 
n 138 

4 Ibtd . pp 139, 146 

Because of an enoi in traiemissioii Wilson's cable of the 
eleventh must have been parbcnlarly distressing to House As il 
was received, the last sentence read *This is lust." Life and 
Letters, VI, 14611. 

5 See above, pp 40-43 

6. War Memoirs of ilohert toimng, pp J02-103 

A year later (in a diary entry of January aS, igiy ) Lansmg 
expressed this lame view and concluded that “we must 
wait patiently until the Cennans do somethmg which will arouse 
general indignabon " He hoped "that those blundering 
Germans wiU blunder soon because there is no doubt but that 
the Alhes in the west are bavug a hard tune and Bussia is not 
succeeding m spite of her man power ” Ihid , p ao8 
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CairyuJg coals to NeweastlCj House on November 28, 1915 
“tned to impress upon Lansing the necessity of the United 
States mabuig it dear to the Allies that w e considered their cause 
our cause, and that we had no tntenbon of permitting a nuliUry 
autocracy to dominate the world, if our strength could prevent 
iL We [the Umted States] believed this was a fi^t between 
democracy and autocracy and vre must stand with deiuogcacy 
Intmuiie Papers, II, 100-101 

7 House to Wilson. January 13 16, 1916 Intimate Papers, 
II. 13a, 133-134 

With respect to Germany. House added a postscnpt 'Df 
course, I do not mean to advise that diplomatic relations should 
not he immediately brokea if the Cecbal Powers sink another 
passenger ship without wartung. If this were not done, it would 
discredit us everywhere and gieatly oimmue >our ladueoce’' 

8 Wilson to House. February S3, House to Lansing. Febnt 
aiy 14, 1916 House hlSS, Yale Uoivenity Library, quoted in 
TansiU, Amenea Coes to War, p 427 

9 House, to Wduu. JUMixy 8, Ufe ond Letters. Vt, 
PP 141-14* 

so ileu>e to Wilson, rebnury 3 ipiS I>uim<ira Papers, 1I> 
147 

1 1 Viscount Civy of Fallodon, 7u>s^y Fine fears (s vols . 
New Yorlc, Frederick A. Stokes Co., igis), II, 134 

12 House to Wilsou. January 30. 1918. Intimata Papers. IL 

145-146. 

13 Diary entry, February 2 igi6 Ihid.pp 157-158 

14 House to WilsoQ, February 9, 1916 Ibtd. pp 164-165 

15 House to Wilson, February 10, igi6, and diary entry 
same date. Ibid, pp 171-173 

16 Diary entry, February 11, 1316 Ibid , pp 174—176 

House had loCDtioiied this latter posnbiLty to Grey and Bal 

lour on first amviog in London in January He bad added, bow 
ever, that the Freuderit believed that *ui order to justify our 
existence as a great nation it would he necessary to bnng to 
bw all our jiower in behalf of peace and die maintenance of 
it.” Attempting to shake the canBdence of Grey and Balfour m 
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ultimate victory. House had also suggested that, after Germany 
had come to terms with her contmenlal enenues one by one, 
England would be alone and that her sea power “would not tot 
three months because all nations would protest against the 
restrictions on trade " Then followed this interesting observation 
“They did not think to turn this aiffiment against us, whi^ 
they might have done, fay saying that if such things happened, 
the democraaes of the world would of necessity be compelled to 
become autocracies for self preservation So I let it go as our 
thought of their danger and of our wilhngness to^ contribute 
to the welfare of civilization, as we understand it. House to 
Wilson. January 11, 1916 fbwi.pp 119-iai and Wilson MSS 

17 Lloyd George himself sou^l this meelmg as a sequel to an 

pai- 1 ii»i- one in January On that occasion House had been un 
pressed with Lloyd Gorges 'insistence that the war could omy 
ho brought to an end by the President, and that terms could be 
dictated by him which the belhgcrenls would never agree upon 
if left to themselves “ The Enghshman was hopeful that the 
Alhed campaigns of the followuig summer would up the 
against Germany and believed that Anencan intervention should 
be timed for about September x Diary entry, Jacuaiy 14 1916 
Intmate Papers II la^xag 

18 Diary entiy, February 14 19x6 Ibd., pp 179 - 1 “ 

19 Diary entry, Fdiruary iS. * 9 i® • p 183 In ha 

Tiveruy Fwe Years IL W 4 Greys attitude is further revealed 
The House-Grey memorandum was he stales, one of toe only 
two papers, private or official, that 1 deliberately took home 
with me when I left to? Foreign Office " His rwignabon occurred 
in December 1916 

so Diary entries. February 17. tSi® f-Uonafe P«pe«4 
IL X84 “1 feel the responabiity I have taken in this matter, 
House wrote, ' for it is upon my assuianw that toe agieMent 
wiU be earned out that they are preparing for this quick and 
powerful offensive ” As a measure of precaution House asked 
Grey “to send Lord Reading to the United States m toe event I 
cabled for him in order that he might go with me to the 
President and take back direct word of any modification or 
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amplification of our agreement/* Uiaiy eatiy, t'ebrviaiy 23 1916 
Ifeui.p 196 
at Ibid, pp 201-202 

Sets diaiy eotiy, Marclt ^ 1916 Ibid, p zoo 

a3 Ibid , p 202. 

24 House to Creyv tilarclt ao, igi6 Ibid , p 220 


CHArTEli Eicmr wnjoNa Erroins towakp teacb 

1 la a conversabOD with Bemstoifl o& March 12, House 
expressed the hope that there would be no more submarme out- 
rages. for anotber such "would preopiute war. and I gave hen 
my reasons for believing that >t would be the worst thiog not 
only for Germany but for the ABtes as well, that if we became 
involved, there would be no one to lead them cuL* la reepooM 
to BenstufTa uv^ury is to when the United States might inter 
vene. House replied 'oot until after their Western oSeasive had 
bees finished and perhaps not unbl the AlLes had made a 
oounter-ofiensive lie wished to loiow bow long I thou^t diu 
would tahe. My opinion was it might be several mont^ 

If things can be bdd as now. 1 beLeve that our plan will wmk 
out before midsummer and perhaps much sooner' Mouse to 
Wibou, Mareli ta, tgiG Inlunute Papers 11, 224-225 

2. House to U ilson, Apnl 3. 1916 Ibid., pp 229-230 

3 Diary entry, April ^ 1916 Ibid., p. 231 

The casual way m whith this deeisinn was reached u worth 
leanailong upon since the xnanzier was entirely t>pical. House 
was stajing at the WTute House "Before the Present started 
his dictahan, we held a oonfereuce where we met id the hall 
just outside my room, and it lasted so long that he gave up aO 
thought vf his mail and dismissed his sieoogtapbci so we might 
iliush," The result was the cable to Gitry 

4 Crey to House, March 24. X916. /hwf, pp 273-274 

5. Grey to House, April 7, igsG. Ibid, p 27S 

6. House to Grey, May lo, 1916 Ibid , pp 27S-479 

The cable was supplemeoted by a letter sent by House the 
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fo 51 cA»ing day “ it would not be a good thing for England,” 
if America get into the war ”It wonid probably lead to the com 
plcte crushing of Ceimany and Austiu, Italy and France would 
thea be more concerned as to the division of the spoils than 
they Hould for any lai'teacbmg agreemeot loobng (0 the 
mamtenance of peace.* House beheved that the Ceiman capita* 
labOD m the Sussex affair was indicative of a 'weanng-dovvri 
process" which had made Gonuny “sensible of the power we 
can wield it seems certain that at a peace conference she 
would yield again and again rather than appeal to the sword ” 
Bntish leaders. House said, “will take a great responsibiLty upon 
themselves li they hesitate or delay, »nd m the event of failure 
because they refuse to act quickly, batory will bnog a grave 
indictment against them* House to Grey, May ii, 1916 Ibii, 
pp a 79 -«ao 

7 Grey to House, May 12, 1916 Ibid, pp 282-283 
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